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By Dr. Chiang Monlin 


NT $24.00 
US$ 1.00 

Written by renowned educator Dr. Chiang Monlin, Chairman of Joint Com- 
mission on Rural! Reconstruction, this book tells what has happened in China 
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Eastern Culture and Far Eastern Situation” 


By Chang Chi-yun & # ® 


Today, I take great pleasure to represent the Ministry of Education in 
extending a hearty welcome to Mr. Yoshinari Abe and Mr. Michio Takeyama, 
noted scholars of Japan, who are now in Free China on a study tour. Par- 
ticularly, I deem it a great honour to meet here Mr. Abe, a foremost 
Japanese philosopher, who has a profound knowledge of the teachings of 
such ancient Chinese philosophers as Confucius, Mencius, and Hsuntse, 
and has written quite a number of books onthem. Mr. Abe has visited the 
Chinese mainland after its fall into the hands of the Chinese Communists. 
He is now aged seventy-four. His arrival here at such a high age is of 
special significance, as it affords us an opportunity to hear his most mature 
views of China and Chinese culture. 


The subject of my speech today is “Eastern Culture and Far Eastern 
Situation”. In this speech, I wish to take up, with our visitors from Japan, 
the question of how to create a new situation for the Far East by means of 
the spiritual force of Eastern culture. The orthodoxy of Eastern culture 
is Confucianism, which is a humanistic philosophy centering on the moral 
concept of benevolence. According to traditional Chinese moral criterion, 
which was laid down by Confucius, the ideal personality of humanity is 
the ‘“‘man of devotion to noble aims” (#%-+), or, to be more specific, the 
‘man of benevolence” ({-A). The man of benevolence, as the Confucian 
Doctrine emphasizes, is not one who merely talks about the theory of bene- 
volence, but one who puts it into practice. Hence, Confucius said: ‘To 
practise vigorously is to be near to benevolence.” (/)7fii3-(.°) And, in 
this connection, he further said: ‘‘As words can never be as penetrating and 
illuminating as deeds in showing the worth of spiritual values, I prefer 
deeds to words.” (RUARMZAE » FmAZARCED#Mibo) What is, then, the 
greatest contribution that a man of benevolence ought to make to his fellow- 
men? In regard to this question, Confucius had given us clear and definite 





* A speech of welcome delivered at a reception in honour of visiting Japanese scholars 
Mr. Yoshinari Abe (#(#8i%) and Mr. Michio Takeyama (le) given by the 
Ministry of Education at the Hsien Tang Hall, Taipei, on December 14, 1957, 
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instructions in his Analects. 


In the Analects, the Master talked frequently about the virtue of benevo- 
lence, but he rarely spoke approvingly of people in respect to this cardinal 
virtue, with the exception of Kwan Chung (#*{}}). Paying his high tribute to 
Kwan Chung, he said: ‘‘As the Prime Minister of Duke Huan, Kwan Chung 
helped the Duke subdue the warlike princes and succeed in unifying the whole 
nation. Until this day, the people enjoyed the benefits he conferred. But for 
Kwan Chung, we should now be wearing our hair unbound, and buttoning 
the lappets of our coats on the left side.” (4#(h#HE4 » RR » —EXF » REin> 
ZH o PH th » BILwBMeHRo) Again he said: ‘‘Duke Huan assembled all the 
princes nine times, not by means of soldiery and chariots, but simply through 
the influence of Kwan Chung. Who could be Kwan Chung’s peer in benevo- 
lence? Who could be Kwan Chung’s peer in benevolence?” (2A 743K » FL. 
SM » HUSA > WC? KE?) What Confucius meant by the metaphorical 
words “‘wearing our hair unbound, and buttoning the lappets of our coats on 
the left side’, which I just quoted above, is, in the plain language of modern 
times, the conquest of civilization by barbarism. Kwan Chung’s greatest con- 
tribution as a man of benevolence, chiefly speaking, consists in his success- 
ful efforts to uphold humanity against brutality, to resist the atrocious enemy 
for the vindication of justice, and to check aggression for the maintenance of 
peace. Today, if there be anyone who can lead us toannihilate the ferocious 
Communist gangsters on the Chinese mainland, and thus restore peace to this 
vital area of Eastern Asia, he may claim to be the Kwan Chung of our present 
age——a practician of the lofty ideals of Eastern culture. 


China is not merely a geographical term, but a cultural term as well. 
The cultural attitude of the Chinese people, as embodied in the solemn 
principle of Confucius’ The Annals of Spring and Autumn(4KXAH), is that 
if the barbarians are subjugated by China, they become Chinese; if China 
is conquered by the barbarians, she goes barbarian. (HIjeE APRA » heA 
Wer EKA RAK 0) Such a cultural attitude is a most stern and austere stand. 
It has been our traditional national spirit that we consider it our obligation 
to assist all friendly nations beset with dangers and subversive activities 
and to help revive all amicable peoples suffering from being ruined and 
extinguished (#k/i94/@ » 4¢(- #8 ©) and that, on the other hand, we deem it our 
responsibility to defend our own country against alien aggressions and to 
retaliate upon them for the clearance of our national disgrace. In the 
eyes of the Chinese people, the Chinese mainland now being controlled by 
the Communist gangsters is, in the words of Confucius, a land that is going 
barbarian. For, it must be pointed out, these gangsters are not Chinese, but 
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a group of puppets whose wires are pulled by the civilization-defying Russian 
Communists. And so they are the traitors of the Chinese nation. According 
to the solemn principle of The Annals of Spring and Autumn, there could be 
no co-existence between such traitors and the loyal Chinese. Therefore, the 
absurd theory of ‘‘Two Chinas’’, currently advocated by the international 
neutralists, is a fallacy that can by no means be justified. 


The distinction between China and the barbarians is, simply speaking, 
that between civilization and barbarism. In the Chapter entitled ‘On Govern- 
ing the People” (4%) of his celebrated work The Book of Kwantse (#*¥-), 
Kwan Chung said: ‘‘The success of the government depends on its admini- 
strative measures in compliance with the people’s wishes, whereas its failure 
results from such measures against them. As the people abhor distress and 
toil, we have to give them happiness and comfort. As they abhor poverty and 
servility, we have to give them richness and nobility. As they abhor danger 
and abasement, we have to give them protection and security. As they abhor 
the eradication of their existence, we have to give them the furtherance of 
their existence.” (EQZ/ATR » EIB RD » KZA » FUR) o RES »s RRM o RE 
RR» RRR o RHE » RHEZ o Rw » +H.) These simple and straight- 
forward remarks throw illuminating light on the differences between the gov- 
ernment of the Free World and that of the Communist World, which are shown 
in sharp contrast in the following table: 


A. The government of the Free B. The government of the Com- 
World munist World 
1. gives the people happiness 1. gives the people distress 
and comfort. and toil (slavery). 
2. gives the people richness 2. gives the people poverty 
and nobility. and servility (calamities). 
3. gives the people protec- 3. gives the people danger 
tion and security. and abasement (terror- 
ism). 


The magnificent banner of Eastern culture is flying splendidly for the 
safeguard of human rights and the protection of human lives in defiance of 
slavery, starvation, terrorism, and persecution. These dignified causes are 
the pith of Confucius’ lofty ideal of ‘‘setting the wrong things right” (##aL& 
jE), which is the common objective of all “‘men of devotion to noble aims” and 
“men of benevolence.” 


We firmly believe that, in order to annihilate Communism, we must first 
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demolish the evil and vicious Communist ideology. Furthermore, we believe 
that, in order to set the wrong things right and establish a lasting peace on 
earth, we must propagate and glorify the Confucianist ideals that all under 
Heaven is for the common benefit (K F&A) and that all under Heaven are 
one family (KF—#). Ever since their ancient days, the Chinese have regard- 
ed Heaven as the “Big Origin” (X/JK) of the myriad things of the universe. 
Hence they have customarily called humanity and the world wherein they 
live “All under Heaven” (KF). And, it is for the same reason that they have 
based their metaphysics on such unique philosophical concepts as “Unity of 
Heaven and Man” (KA7—), “Unity of Mind and Matter” (j,477#—), and “Unity 
of Substance and Function” (#4/}4—). The vast expanse of the universe is 
Heaven’s substance, and its energetic and ceaseless movement Heaven’s func- 
tion. The substance and function of Heaven are one and the same thing, yet 
there is not without a certain difference between them. For instance, the 
space is the substance, whereas the change of the celestial phenomena its 
function. The former is universal, and the latter particular. Although they 
are to be thus differentiated, they can not be separated from each other. Such 
is the essence of the concept of ‘“‘Unity of Substance and Function”’. 


Throughout the history of Chinese learning, there have never appeared 
the theories of idealism and materialism. The reason for this noteworthy fact 
is that, in their metaphysical speculations, the Chinese philosophers have 
never conceived the Western notion of the opposition of mind and matter, 
which gives birth to such opposing theories in Western philosophy. Instead 
of being partial to either of these metaphysical categories, they have unan- 
imously held them in equal esteem. A typical instance showing this unique 
trend of Chinese philosophy is to be found in The Great Learning, in which 
Confucius set in unison the idealistic notions of ‘Rectification of Mind and 
Sincerity of Will’? (JE~) » RRM) and the materialistic concepts of ‘Acquisition 
of Objective Knowledge and Investigation of Matters’ (341 » #4). Modern 
scholars have tended to interpret the Philosophy of Innate Knowledge (if 
#) of Wang Yang-ming (=3§#8) as an idealism. This type of interpretation 
is, however, rather far from the truth. For, unlike the idealists in the West, 
Wang maintained that mind and matter are but two different aspects of the 
operation of Reality. Such is the essence of the concept of “‘Unity of Mind 
and Matter’’. 


In their discourses on Chinese culture, modern scholars, both Chinese 
and Western, have mostly contended that the Chinese have no religious thought. 
Such a contention is utterly erroneous. The Confucianist thought, whose 
primary objectives are the eradication of social classes and the glorification 
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of democracy, is originated from the religious concept of ‘Respect for Heaven” 
(%*). As Confucius preached in The Doctrine of the Mean, ‘Wherever ships 
and carriages reach and human strength goes, wherever the heaven over- 
shadows and the earth sustains, and wherever the sun and moon shine and 
the frost and dew fall, all who have blood and breath unfeignedly honour and 
love their kindred.” CGHHATE » AAA» KZAB » HZ » A APRTIR > FRAT » 
AAMAS » RAB) The main idea of this magnificently eloquent passage 
is that in awe of Heaven, all human beings have a mutual respect for and a 
mutual love of one another. Such is the essence of the concept of “Unity of 
Heaven and Man”’. 


The three concepts mentioned above are the essentials of the Confucianist 
metaphysics, which, when applied to the practical fields of politics and moral 
ethics, generate the principles of ‘Government of the State” (74) and ‘‘Paci- 
fication of the World” (#XF), as taught by Confucius in The Great Learn- 
ing, and the ideal of ‘“‘Great Unity’”’ (Xfm), as enunciated by him in The Book 
of Rites (j$#2). In short, the Doctrine of Confucius lays special emphasis on 
the principles of ‘‘Harmony”’ and ‘‘Equality”. The former is best illustrated 
by the famous maxim in The Book of History (f7#) ‘“‘Peace and harmony 
should reign supreme among all nations.” (%#1##), and the latter by an oft- 
quoted Confucian aphorism: ‘‘Our trouble is not the scarcity of resources, but 
maldistribution.” (ABE » ii #A#%o) In his speeches on New Republicanism, 
President Eisenhower of the United States also propounded the ideas of har- 
mony, equality, and progress. He voiced the opinion that progress is depen- 
dent on equality, and equality on harmony. In this connection, the political 
philosophy of ancient China and the new political thought of the present-day 
worid have much in common both in ideas and in spirit. 


In the Chapter on Great Unity of the Book of Rites, there are lucid ex- 
planations of the principles of harmony and equality. These explanations may 
be summarized in two points: First, in order to establish a community of 
real harmony, one should not only reverence one’s own parents and love one’s 
own children, but do the same to those of others. Secondly, one should do 
away with the idea that natural wealth and human strength are to be exploited 
for selfish ends, and come to the understanding that it is regrettable that such 
resources are not well utilized, yet it does not follow that they should be di- 
rected toward the fulfillment of selfish interest. In regard to the latter point, 
Kwan Chung said: ‘“‘The distribution and utilization of the land are fun- 
damental tasks of the government. If the land is unequally distributed and 
unduly utilized, the government is beyond rectification.”’ (#b#EKZAHh »s MAG 
FIR » AEA ATER co) In a word, when harmony and equality are achieved 
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among the people, the state is well governed. And, in the same way, when 
these ideals are attained among the nations, the world is pacified. 


We are gratified over the latest news that the top-level conference of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization is soon to be convened and the drafting 
of ffs new charter is under way, for which the following two fundamental 
principles are determined: 


1. The NATO is to abide by the faith in the principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations, the will to maintain peaceful co-existence with all 
nations, the determination to safeguard human freedom, and the concert- 
ed efforts to foster international collective security. 


2. The NATO is to uphold the Principle of Interdependence, according to 
which its member states are obliged to do whatever they can and offer 
whatever they have for the attainment of their common aims. 


In short, the first of the above two principles is to achieve harmony through 
collective efforts, and the second to secure equality by way of interdependence. 
The ultimate objective of these principles is, after all, the realization of the 
Confucian ideal that all under Heaven is for the common benefit. This may 
be a new interpretation and, in a sense, a new development of the Confucian 
theory of Great Unity, which proves to be the only true foundation of world 
peace. In human history, Eastern Asia and Western Europe have been two most 
important theatres of world politics. It is highly gratifying for us to note that 
at this grave hour of deteriorating international situation, the NATO mem- 
ber states are stepping up their endeavours for the establishment of a better 
world order, and, at the same time, the far-sighted people of China, Japan, 
Korea, Vietnam, and other nations in Eastern Asia are making similarly stren- 
uous and energetic efforts for the achievement of the lofty ideals of Peace, 
Justice, and Equality. 


, Today, the visit here of our Japanese friends Mr. Yoshinari Abe and Mr. 

Michio Takeyama has aroused in us a feeling of deep intimacy. In accordance 
with the Confucian principle that reviewing old lessons is a way to learn 
new things (ira). I have made the above survey of the old themes of 
Eastern culture in connection with the new question of Far Eastern situa- 
tion, and I sincerely hope that our distinguished guests will favor me with 
instructive counsels on my humble opinions, which I have great honour to 
have presented here in their presence. 
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Chinese Legal Philosophy: 
A Brief Historical Survey 


By John C. H. Wu & #@ ff 


Roughly speaking, the history of Chinese legal thought falls into three 
periods. The first period may be called the age of conflicting ideologies 
about law and government. It begins with Confucius and ends with Han Fei 
(d. 233 B.C.). Of course, the history of Chinese law began much earlier than 
Confucius; but legal philosophy, which signifies conscious reflections on the 
nature and end of law and government, seems to make its appearance first 
in the era of Spring and Autumn, and grows in volume and diversity in the 
era of Warring States. The second period begins with the formation of the 
lypical Chinese legal system under the inspiration of the synthetic philosophy 
of the Han scholars. This system came to maturity in the seventh century 
A. D. under the T’ang dynasty, and lasted, with minor variations, till the last 
days of the Manchus. The legal system endured for such a long time be- 
cause its underlying philosophy did not undergo any vital changes. The third 
period begins with the legal reform movement in the early days of this cen- 
tury. Under the inspiration of the new political and economic philosophy, the 
San Min Chu I, the legal system of China has entered upon a new era. San 
Min Chu I is the guiding spirit of modern Chinese law-making, from the Per- 
manent Constitution to the Civil Code. 


In this article, 1 have not been able to dwell with any degree of adequacy 
upon the third period of legal thought. I have therefore divided the paper 
into two main parts, the first part dealing with the first period, and the second 
part dealing with the second and third periods together. 


I 


In the history of Chinese thought, no period can compare in originality, 
richness and vigor with the three hundred years from around the middle of the 
sixth century to the last quarter of the third century before Christ. Politi- 
cally, it was a period of growing unrest. The disintegration of feudalism, 
the decaying of the sense of honor and good manners, the rise of a host of 
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powerful states, the ceaseless struggle among them for leadership, the earnest 
but fruitless search for the ways of establishing an equilibrium of powers, 
and finally the success of one ambitious and ruthless state in conquering 
and reducing to submission all the others,--these momentous events and ten- 
dencies combined to make the age a continuous challenge to thinking minds, 
calling forth the best and, in some instances, the worst in them. There was 
such an infinite diversity of ideas that later scholars have called this period 
‘the age of a hundred schools of thought.” 


Each school had its own views about the true causes of the chaotic con- 
ditions and its own program for the restoration of order. We shall however 
confine ourselves to the four main currents.of thought, namely, Confucian- 
ism, Mohism, Taoism, and Legalism. 


1. Confucius saw the source of all evils in his day in the decadence of 
morals, especially among the ruling classes. He advocated a government by 
personal example. He said, “If you lead the people by political measures and 
keep them in order by penal laws, they will avoid transgressing them but 
they will lose their sense of honor. If you lead them by virtue and keep 
them in order by ritual and morals, they will not only preserve their sense 
of honor but become thoroughly transformed.’’! His faith in the influence of 
the personal virtue of the ruler upon his people was unbounded. This seems 
to be the keynote of his philosophy of government. For, as he observed, ‘‘He 
who governs by the example of his virtue is like the pole-star, which keeps 
its place while all the lesser stars do it homage.” ? 


Once a high-ranking officer of the State of Lu, Chi K’ang, asked Confu- 
cius about government. His answer was: ‘‘To govern is to be well-governed 
in oneself. If you lead the people by being well-governed, who would dare 
to be ill-governed?”* Another time, Chi K’ang, being worried about the pre- 
valence of thieves and robbers in the country, came to consult Confucius on 
what to do, the latter replied brusquely, “If you yourself were not greedy, 
they would not steal even if you should offer them a reward for doing it.’ 
Still another time, the same person asked whether it would not be the best 
way of governing to slay the wicked for the protection of the good people. 
Confucius said, “In governing, why should you resort to slaying? Once you 
set your heart upon goodness, the people will be good. For the virtue of the 
superiors is like the wind, while the virtue of the inferiors is like the grass. 
When the wind passes over the grass, the grass cannot choose but bend.’’’ 


a 
To Confucius, government and moral culture are one and the same thing. 
He maintained, as we have seen, that to rule is to be straight. He further 











maintained that to be straight is to rule, even if one held no position in the 
government. Once somebody asked Confucius, ‘Why do you not enter into 
the government?” <«Well,” he replied, ‘what does the Book of History say of 
filial piety? ‘When one is filial to his parents, he will naturally be friend- 
ly to his brothers, thus contributing to government.’ This too is taking part 
in governing. Why must one hold a position in the government?’’ ® 


Confucius did not exactly despise the penal laws, nor did he refuse to 
hear litigations. But there con be no denying that his emphasis was predo- 
minantly on ritual and music and the cultivation of personal virtues as the 
primary means of government. “If ritual and music are not promoted,’”’ he 
said, ‘‘then punishments cannot attain the just measure. If punishments do 
not attain the just measure, then the people would not know where to put 
their hands and feet.’’’ 


On another occasion, he declared, “In hearing litigations, I am like others. 
But the important thing is to cause litigations to cease.’”’* He did not excel 
in the art of adjudication, not because he lacked the necessary qualities of a 
judge, but because his ethical preoccupations directed his attention to the ways 
and means of bringing about a condition of social harmony in which all liti- 
gations would cease, and this prevented him from working out objective prin- 
ciples of legal decision. 


I have the impression that both Confucius and the later scholars consi- 
dered litigation as in itself an evil, and therefore their first desire in hearing 
a case, especially of a civil nature, was to reconcile the parties. To them 
the harmony of human relations assumed such importance that they could 
not listen patiently and dispassionately to the arguments about the rights and 
wrongs of the particular cases before them. Let me cite a typical instance, 
which I have founa in a book called “‘The Ancient Mirror of Happy Judge- 
ments.’ ® 


Two brothers were litigating for farms. Su Ch’iung, the magistrate, 
said to them, ‘“‘The most precious thing in the world is brotherly love, 
and the most insignificant thing is property. Why should you strive for 
the least important at the sacrifice of the most precious?’’ Moved by this 
sagacious admonition, the two brothers embraced each other, and were 
willing to live together after ten years of separation. 


This case is typical of the Confucian humanism which pervaded the whole 
system of Chinese law. Another case is even more famous: " 
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When Chen Shih was a magistrate, he not only decided cases, but also 
instructed and guided the litigants on the path of virtue. One night a 
thief entered his house and hid himself on the beam. Chen Shih saw 
him, but, pretending not to notice it, he called the members of his fami- 
ly to come and began to preach a moral sermon. ‘‘Every man,” he said, 
‘must work hard to earn his living. Robbers and thieves are not bad by 
nature. They became such through idleness. For example the gentle- 
man on the beam is a case in point.” 


The thief, knowing that he had been detected, was frightened to such 
an extent that he fell tothe ground. Chen Shih then spoke gently to him, 
“Judging by your appearance, you are not a bad man. Hereafter, you 
should correct your mistakes and be good. Probably, your wrong-doing 
may have been due to your poverty; here I give you two pieces of silk.” 
The thief was greatly moved; and since then he became a good man. When 
this was known to the public, all the people were converted by his generosity 
and kindness. There was neither thief nor robber in the district. 


This interesting episode happened in the first century A.D. Up to the 
present, we call a thief by the euphemistic epithet ‘the gentleman on the 
beam.” You can easily imagine from this what continuity Chinese civiliza- 
tion possesses. But I have cited it only to illustrate the remark of Confu- 
cius that if the ruler himself was virtuous, the people would not steal even 
if they were rewarded for it. At least there is a kernel of truth in it. 


But, after all, a kernel of truth is not the whole truth. In order to under- 
stand the strength and weakness of Confucius’ political and legal philosophy, 
we must first study his reactions toward the promulgation of penal laws. In 
the year 536, when Confucius was only fifteen, a great statesman of the 
State of Cheng, Tsu Ch’an, had a penal code promulgated for the guidance 
of his people. A friend of his, Shu Hsiang, wrote him a letter taking him 
to task for this act. The letter is so representative of the views of the old- 
timers that it is worth quoting in whole: " 


Formerly I had always looked up to you as my pattern. Now, all is 
over. The ancient kings judged things according to the nature of the in- 
stitutions, but never made penal codes. This was because they were af- 
raid to stir up a contentious spirit in the people. But still, as the people 
could not be inhibited from doing wrong, they set up for them the bounds 
of justice, sought to rectify their errings by governmental measures, 
started them on the path of propriety, kept them to the duty of good faith, 
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and cherished them with benevolence. They instituted ranks and posi- 
tions to encourage their allegiance, and administered severe punishments 
to deter them from excesses. Still fearing that these things were inade- 
quate, they inculcated in them the lessons of loyalty, urged them to ac- 
tion, instructed them in the useful arts, employed them in proportion 
to their talents, treated them with respect, while at the same ordering 
their affairs with a firm hand and adjudicating their differences with a 
manly fortitude. All this required a sage ruler, a host of intelligent and 
discerning officers, loyal and honest elders, and loving and understand- 
ing teachers. Only then will the people become worthy of being entrust- 
ed and employed, and disaster and disorder be prevented from arising. 


On the other hand, when the people come to know the existence of a 
penal code (in which penalties corresponding to different crimes are set 
down in black and white), then they would no longer be afraid of their 
superiors, and furthermore they would acquire a spirit of contention, for 
they will appeal to the written provisions with a view to fulfilling their 
bare requirements in a mercenery and gambling spirit. They can no 
longer be managed. 


When the government of the Hsia Dynasty fell into disorder, the “Yu 
Code”” was made; when the government of the Shang Dynasty went awry, 
the «‘T’ang Code’ was made; and when the government of the Chou 
Dynasty fell upon evil days, the “Chiu Code was made. All the three 
codes of penal law made their appearance in a time of decay. And now 
in your administration of the State of Cheng, you have constructed dikes 
and ditches, you have adopted fiscal policies which have been condemn- 
ed by the people and you have framed penal laws in imitation of the 
three Codes, casting in metal the penal provisions. How hard it is to 
pacify the people by these means! 


It is said in one of the Odes: 


Our ritual is patterned 
On the example of King Wen; 
Peace grows in all quarters. 


Again it is said: 


Our rules of lifezare patterned 
On the example of King Wen; 
We have won the good will of all people 
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This being so, what is the need of any penal code? 


But now you have caused the people to know the points of conten- 
tions. They will abandon the time-honored customs and good manners, 
and try to justify themselves by the written laws. They will go to liti- 
gation even over the tip of an awl. Disorderly suits will abound, and 
bribes will prevail. You will live to see the ruin of Cheng. As the say- 
ing goes, ‘“‘The multiplication of legal institutions goes before the fall of 
a State.”” Can it not be said of the present instance? 


Tsu Ch’an answered the letter with a crisp and graceful reply: ‘With 
reference to what you have said, I must humbly admit the limitations of my 
talents. 1 am not able to plan for the future generations, all that I wish is 
to remedy the evils of present world. But since I am not able to accept 
your advice, it is all the more reason why I shall never forget your great 
kindness.”’ © 


It should be noted that Tsu Ch’an was not a mere legalist. He was deep- 
rooted in the best traditions of feudalism. In fact Confucius himself had 
the highest regard for him. He said, ‘‘Tsu Ch’an had four of the virtues 
that belong to the way of the true gentleman. In his private conduct, he 
was courteous; in serving his superior, he was respectful; in providing for 
the needs of the people, he was benevolent; and in exacting service from 
the people, he was just.’”’'* When such an outstanding statesman saw the 
need of a penal code, we can safely infer that it was something which was 
called for by the demands of the age, and that there was no real conflict be- 
tween a penal code and the ideal of a model government. And yet in 513 
B. C., when the state of Chin came to inscribe penal laws upon bronze tri- 
pods, Confucius himself is reported to have uttered a warning reminiscent 
of the voice of Shu Hsiang." ‘Chin is going to ruin.”’ he said, “It has lost 
its proper norms. It ought to have kept the laws and norms which Tang Shu 
had received for the regulation of his people, that its ministers and high of- 
ficers may continue to observe them in their respective positions. Then the 
people would be able to honor the upper classes, and the upper classes would 
be able to preserve their heritage. There would be noconfusion in the hier- 
archy of the noble and the mean. This is what I call the Norm ...... Now 
they have abandoned this Norm, but have substituted it with the penal tri- 
pods. The people hereafter will attend to the tripods. How can they be ex- 
pected to honor the nobles, and what more heritage will there be for the no- 
bles to keep? When the distinction between the noble and the mean is lost, 
how can a state continue to exist?’’ * 
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This reveals the mental landscape of Confuciu®’ As he wes a great stu- 
dent of history, his mind was particularly fascinated by certain periods in 
the past, especially during the early days of the Chou Dynasty, when man- 
ners and customs were simple and beautiful, when the upper classes were 
considerate and the lower classes docile and faithful. 


It is not quite true to say that Confucius was opposed to law. He was 
opposed to the promulgation of penal laws; but he had great faith in the un- 
written law, which he called the ““Norm,’’ which consisted in what he consi- 
dered the general principles of justice and humanity, together with the rules 
of conduct as approved and practiced by sages like King Wen and the Duke 
of Chou. Distrustful of the positive laws set up by the state, he preferred 
to deduce laws from the nature of human relations. His doctrine of the rec- 
tification of names, while dominantly ethical in motivation, has profound 
significance also for the science and philosophy of law. 


He maintained that there must be a correspondence between name and 
reality. For instance, once he saw a vessel which was called “‘horn-gourd,’’ 
but which was actually not made of horn and gourd. He exclaimed almost 
instinctively, ‘“‘A horn-gourd that is neither horn nor gourd. What a horn- 


gourd! What a horn-gourd!’’"” That is to say, it was a horn-gourd only in 
name. 


In the light of this incident, we can more easily understand the laconic 
answer he gave to Duke Ching of Ch’i, who wished to know what is the best 
way of government. His answer was: “Let the prince be a prince, the mini- 
ster a minister, the father a father, and the son ason.” '* The Duke grasped 
the idea immediately, and commented, ‘‘How true! If indeed the prince is not 
a prince, the minister not a minister, the father not a father and the son not 
a son, however much grain I may have, shall I be able to eat it?”’ 


This way of reasoning reminds me very much of what St. Paul wrote: 
“Honor widows that are widows indeed...... For she that liveth in pleasure is 
dead while she is living.” (I Tim. 5:3 and 6).* 


The truth is that while in physical sciences, names, or concepts must be 
made to correspond with realities, in moral sciences, such as ethics and juri- 
sprudence, realities must be measured and rectified by names or concepts. 
For in moral sciences, a concept not merely denotes a person or a thing, but 
contains certain connotations of ethical or axiological nature. When Confu- 
cius said that the father must be a father indeed, he had certain preconcep- 
tions of what a father ought to be, to deserve the name of father. When St. 
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Paul recommended to honor the widows who are widows indeed, he had cer- 
tain preconceptions of what a widow worthy of the name ought to be. 


That this method of rectifying realities by names is of paramount im- 
portance for the science of law will be crystal-clear to anyone who has stu- 
died the cases of the common law. I have found that the great judges of 
the common law countries have all employed legal concepts in exactly the 
same way as St. Paul and Confucius did. *! 


In the Confucian ideology the family occupies the central position. The 
five cardinal relations of men, according to Confucius, are; prince and mini- 
ster, father and son, husband and wife, elder brother and younger brother, 
friend and friend. Out of the five, three belong to the family. The prince 
was at best the common patriarch of his people, as the state was but a big 
family. The friends were assimilated to brothers. Confucianism may be 
called Panfamilism. This overwhelming emphasis on the family had, of 
course, most important consequences both in theory and in practice, both in 
ethics and in jurisprudence. 


In the Analects, there is a record of a characteristic conversation between 
a certain duke and Confucius. The Duke said, ‘‘In my community there is 
a just man. When his father misappropriated a sheep, he bore witness to 
it.” “The just man in my community would act differently,’’ said Confu- 
cius. ‘For a father to shield his son, and a son his father,—there is justice 
in that.” ” 


This remark of Confucius and the underlying philosophy of panfamilism 
have exercised tremendous influence on later Codes. 


But I shall deal further with the Confucian influence in the second part. 
In the meantime let pass on to the philosophy of Mo Ti, or Micius. 


2. Micius was born around the middle of the fifth century B. C. Com- 
ing from the common people, he was a man of noble ideals and practical 
ability. His name was generally mentioned together with Confucius until the 
Han period when Confucianism was exalted to the position of a state reli- 
gion.** But during the last fifty years, many western-educated Chinese have 
come to recognize in him the rival of Confucius. * 


What an extraordinary man Micius was can even be gathered from some 
of the adverse criticisms levelled against him by his contemporaries. Men- 
cius, for example, said, ‘‘Mo Tzu loves all equally. If he could benefit the 
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world, he would not have hesitated to wear out his whole body from the 
crown to the heel.” *> Mencius did not intend it as a compliment, because 
such self-sacrificing conduct and universal love ‘“‘amounted to the denial of 
one’s father.” In this Mencius was quite wrong. It was not Mo Tzu’s in- 
tention to demolish the family. What he maintained was that the love be- 
tween father and son presupposes universal love. ‘The gentleman would do 
well,” he said, ‘‘to understand and practice universal love, then he would be 
gracious as a ruler, loyal as a minister, affectionate as a father, filial as a 
son, courteous as an elder brother, and respectful as a younger brother; uni- 
versal love must be practiced.” ** Universal love does not necessarily mean 
equal love for all. It is all-embracing in scope, but not undiscriminating in 
degree. There is unity, but this unity does not exclude diversity. For Mi- 
cius, universal love is unselfish love, and without unselfishness, as he show- 
ed so clearly, one could not begin even to love his father. “As he loves him- 
self and not his father the son benefits himself to the disadvantage of his 
father.” a Different relations may call forth different expressions and 
grades of love, but the one idea which permeates them all is the love of an- 
other as oneself. 


Micius attributed all the troubles of his times to the want of precisely 
this universal spirit of love. Why were there so many thefts, robberies, re- 
bellions, and wars? I will let him answer in his own words: 


“As he loves only his own family and not other families, the thief steals 
from other families to profit his own family. As he loves only his own 
person and not others, the robber does violence to others to profit him- 
self. And the reason for all this is want of love. This again is true in 
the mutual disturbance among the houses of the ministers and the mu- 
tual invasions among the states of the feudal lords. As he loves only his 
own house and not the others, the minister disturbs the other houses to profit 
his own. As he loves only his own state and not the others, the feudal 
lord attacks the other states to profit his own. These instances exhaust 
the confusion in the world. And when we look into the causes we find 
they all arise from want of mutual love.” ”’ 


But what makes the philosophy of Micius particularly significant for the 
history of jurisprudence is that he derived the duty of universal love from 
the will of Heaven, and placed all persons, including the emperor, under 
God.*= In his own words, ‘“‘The will of Heaven is the origin of magnanimity 
and justice.”’*® . Being a rigorous logician, he proceeds to prove that God is 
above the emperor by this argument: “I know Heaven is more honorable and 
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wise than the emperor for a reason: When the emperor practices virtue, Heaven 
rewards, when the emperor does evil, Heaven punishs. When there are di- 
seases and calamities the emperor will purify and bathe himself and prepare 
clean cakes and wine to do sacrifice and libation to Heaven and the spirits. 
Heaven then removes them. But I have not heard Heaven invoking the em- 
peror for a blessing. So I know Heaven is more honorable and wise than the 
emperor.’ *° He also supported his argument by a quotation from one of the 
Odes: 


“O bright and high Heaven, 
Who enlightenest and rulest this lower world.”’*' 


For Micius, the will of Heaven constituted a higher law than the laws 
made by the state. It is true God loves all; but He loves with justice. «‘Hence 
those who love and benefit others Heaven will bless. Those who hate and 
harm others Heaven will curse, for it is said that he who murders the inno- 
cent will be visited by misfortune.” = 


By many kinds of proofs, logical, moral, historical, and religious, Micius 
established two fundamental principles. First, ‘Heaven desires to have men 
love and benefit one another and abominates to have them hate and harm one 
another.” = Secondly, the sum of a man’s duty is to desire what Heaven 
desires and to abominate what Heaven abominates, carrying out the former 
and avoiding the latter. This coincides exactly with the primary precept of 
the natural law, which according to St. Thomas Aquinas, is Pursue the good 
and avoid the evil. * 


Of all the Chinese philosophers, Micius comes nearest to a natural religion. 
If his philosophy had prevailed throughout the later generations, the history 
of China would have taken a different course and her civilization put on a 
different complexion. However, he himself was partly responsible for the 
ultimate defeat of his doctrines. His practical program was in many parts 
too somber and severe for the rank and file of the people, but especially for 
the freedom-loving intellectuals. I can sympathize with his criticism of the 
ritualistic extravagances of Confucianism. But I cannot understand why 
Micius should have condemned music. His system was too cut-and-dried, too 
logical and rationalistic. His starting points were sounder than any other school 
of thought of his time. But he did not succeed to fill the skeleton with flesh 
and blood. Speaking of the Mohists, Chuang Tzu said, “‘Their way is too 
rough-grained. It makes of life a sad and dreary business. Their standard 
is difficult to live up to. I am afraid it is not quite the way of the Sages. 
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It runs counter to the’ hearts of men, and the world at large would not be 
able to endure it. Mo Tzu himself may have been able to bear such a burden; 
but who else in all the world?’’* 


In spite of their differences, there is a great deal in common between 
Confucius and Micius. Both of them laid emphasis on the importance of hav- 
ing good men in the government. Both of them had faith in Heaven and be- 
lieved in a natural law higher than the positive written enactments of the 
state. Both of them were interested in improving the human world through 
moral education. With both, Heaven is a personal God, who is interested in 
the welfare of mankind, punishing the wicked and rewarding the virtuous. 


But Confucius was more moderate in his ways, more historically-minded, 
more interested in the humanities and learning, more concrete and empirical 
in his pedagogy. This partly explains why he was much more popular with 
the later scholars than Micius.’’ * 


3. The Taoists had nothing in common with either Confucius or Micius. 
Their ideal of government is presented in the Tao Teh Ching as follows: 


The highest type of a ruler is one Of whose existence the people are not 
aware. 

Next comes one whom they love and praise. 

Next comes one whom they fear. 

Next comes one whom they defy. 


When a ruler is lacking in faith, 

People will have no faith in him. 

The Sage is self-effacing and scanty of words. 

When his task is done and things accomplished, 

All the people say, “‘We have attained this by our own spontaneity.” 


A good illustration of this is found in the famous ‘“‘Mud-throwing Song:”’ 8 


I get up at the sunrise, 

I rest at the sunset. 

I dig a well for drink. 

I till the land for food. 

What has the power of the emperor to do with me? 


The Taoists believed that the trouble with the world was that human be- 
ings had grown too clever and human affairs too complicated. They advocat- 
ed a radical return to Nature and primordial Simplicity. The Tao Teh Ching 


says: 
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Drop wisdom, abandon cleverness, 
And the people will be benefited a hundredfold. 


Drop benevolence, abandon justice, 
And the people will return to their natural affections. 


Drop shrewdness, abandon profit-seeking, 
And there will be no robbers and thieves. 


These three (precepts), being only the letter of Tao, 
Are not yet sufficient in themselves. 

Therefore, they must be subordinated 

To a higher principle: 

See the Simple and embrace the Primal, 

Reduce the self and curb the desires. (19) 


If the ruler is mum, mum, 

The people are simple and calm. 

If the ruler is sharp, sharp, 

The people are frustrated and sad. (58) 


The more taboos and conventional inhibitions, 

The more miserable the people. 

The more sharp weapons the people possess, 

The greater confusion reigns in the realm. 

The more clever and crafty the men, 

The oftener strange things happen. 

The more articulate the laws and commands, 

The more robbers and thieves arise. (57) 

The way of Heaven reduces the more-than-enough to make up the less- 
than-enough. 

The way of man is different: it reduces the less-than-enough to swell 
the more-than-enough. (77) 


The people are no longer afraid of death. 
What is the use of scaring them with the threat of death? (74) 


When the people no longer fear your power, 


It is a sure sign that a greater power is coming. 
Do not interfere lightly with their home. 


Do not lay heavy burdens upon their livelihood. 
Only when you cease to weary them 
Will they cease to be wearied of you. (72) 
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The Taoists would have heartily approved the principle that “That govern- 
ment is the best which governs the least.’”** “For,” says the Tao Teh 
Ching, ‘“‘why are the people hard to manage? Because those above them are 
fussy and have private ends to serve.”’*° To sum up: 


The Tao never makes any ado, 

And yet nothing remains undone. 

If a ruler can keep to the Tao, 

All things will grow of themselves. (57) 


So far I have quoted from the Tao Teh Ching, whose author is supposed to 
be the founder of Taoism, Lao Tzu; but he has never been identified. Chuang 
Tzu,*! the outstanding Taoist of the fourth century B.C., developed further 
the ideas of the Tao Teh Ching. To him, human history is an ugly tumour 
on Nature. The chief source of human misery was the fact that the rulers 
considered the country as their private property. In instituting the laws and 
punishing the criminals, they forgot that they, themselves, were greater 
robbers and thieves than those whom they put to death. The sages and men 
of ability, in serving such rulers, were only aiding and abetting them in 
their crimes. Chuang Tzu was fond of quoting a current saying, which ran: ” 


“Steal a hook, 

And you hang like a crook. 
Steal a kingdom, 

And you are made a duke.” 


When the big thief had acquired a kingdom, he would make full use of 
the sages and men of learning to institute laws for the prohibition and pun- 
ishment of petty thieves, and to establish schools to inculcate in his subjects 
the duty of loyalty to their sovereign. 


The world that Lao Tzu and Chuang Tzu saw was similar to the present 
world, where the tremendous progress in science and knowledge, instead of 
making mankind happier, has furnished to unscrupulous dictators and politi- 
cians more deadly weapons of war. In this light we can understand why 
they wrote as they did. Here is what Chuang Tzu said: 


When the sages arose, gangsters appeared. Overthrow the sages and 
set the gangsters free, and then will the empire be in order. When the 
stream ceases, the gully dries up, and when the hill is levelled the chasm 
is filled. When the sages are dead, gangsters will not show up, and the 
empire will rest in peace. On the other hand, if the sages do not pop off, 
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neither will the gangsters drop off. If you double the number of the 
sages to govern the empire, you will only double the profits of Robber 


Cheh. 


If pecks and bushels are used for measurement, the pecks and bushels 
themselves will be stolen, along with the rice. If scales and steelyards 
are used for weighing, the scales and steelyards will also be stolen along 
with the goods. If tallies and signets are used for securing good faith, 
the tallies and signets will also be stolen. If charity and righteousness 
are used for moral edification, charity and righteousness will also be 
stolen. 


For Chuang Tzu, the source of the disorder of the world lay in too much 


fondness for knowledge. ‘Great indeed is the disorder produced in the world 
by the love of knowledge.’’ “4 For ‘‘all men know to seek for the knowledge 
that they have not attained to, but do not know to seek for that which they 
have in themselves.” 


The trouble of mankind began when the Primordial Simplicity was lost, 


when the Undifferentiated Whole was split into disparate parts by discursive 
knowledge. In a beautiful allegory, Chuang Tzu wrote: “* 


The ruler of the southern sea was called Shu (Impulsive). The ruler 
of the northern was called Hu (Impetuous). The ruler of the central zone 
was called Hun Tun (Formless Whole). Shu and Hu often met in the 
land of Hun Tun, and being always well treated by him, determined to 
repay his kindness. They said, “All men have seven holes,—for seeing, 
hearing, eating and breathing. Hun Tun alone has none. We will bore 
some for him.’”? So every day they bored one hole; on the seventh day 
Hun Tun died! 


The philosophy of Taoism is the widow of Hun Tun, the Undifferentiated 


Whole, lamenting over his death, and trying to fill up the holes again in 
order to restore the Whole to life. As Chuang Tzu put it: 


The men of old lived in the state of undifferentiated wholeness, and 
enjoyed peace that prevailed in the world then. At that time, the Yin 
and Yang were harmonious and quiet, spiritual beings gave no trouble, 
the four seasons proceeded in their natural rhythms, so that not a single 
thing suffered any injury and not a single living being died premature- 
ly. Even men who had knowledge had no use for it. This was what is 
called the state of Perfect Unity. At that time, there was no fuss on the 
part of anyone, but a constant manifestation of spontaneity. 
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By and by, virtue declined. Sui Jen and Fu Hsi ruled the empire. 


There was still conformity with the natural order, but the unity was lost. 


A further decline in virtue occurred when Shen Nung and Huang Ti 
ruled the empire. There was still peace, but the conformity was lost. 


Again virtue declined. Yao and Shun ruled the empire. Systems of 
government and moral reform were introduced. Man’s original integrity 
was scattered. People abandoned the Tao in pursuit of goodness; they 
imperilled virtue by the cultivation of conduct. Then they forsook their 
Original nature, and followed the dictates of their mind. Mind was pitted 
against mind, but with all their knowledge they were unable to stabilize 
the world. Then they added to this knowledge external and elegant forms, 
and went on to multiply them. The forms extinguished the primal simp- 
licity, till the mind was drowned by their multiplicity. After this the 
people began to be perplexed and disordered, and had no way by which 
th>y might return to their true nature, and bring back their original 
condition. 


The most marked difference between Confucianism and Taoism is that 
while the former tried to stem the downward tendency of the time by laying 
emphasis on the ceremonies and rites, the latter proposed a return to the 
original Source, which is the Tao. For, as Lao Tzu said: “ 


Failing Tao, man resorts to virtue; 

Failing virtue, man resorts to humanity; 

Failing humanity, man resorts to morality; 

Failing morality, man resorts to ceremony. 

Now, ceremony is the merest husk of faith and loyalty; 
It is the beginning of all confusion and disorder. 


The Taoists hold that you cannot heal civilization by more civilization or 
stop war by more wars; the only remedy is to return from the sphere of dif- 
ferentiations to the Undifferentiated Whole, which is but another name for 
Tao. Here is Lao Tzu’s description of the Tao: 


There was Something undifferentiated and complete in itself, 
Born before Heaven and Earth. 

Silent and boundless, 

Independent and unchangeable, 

All pervading, unfailing, 

It may be regarded as the Mother of the world. 
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I do not know its name; 
I style it «Tao:’’ 
And, in the absence of a better word, call it «“‘The Great.” 


To be great is to go on, 
To go On is to be far, 
To be far is to return. (25) 


For the Taoists, only the undifferentiated, indefinable, unnamable Whole, 
which they have styled “Tao”, is Absolute. Everything short of Tao is re- 
lative. In their search for the Absolute, they discovered the theory of rela- 
tivity of all human concepts and ideas. In the words of Lao Tzu, “‘When all 
the world begins to know beauty as beautiful, ugliness appears at once. When 
they begin to know good as good, there appears at once that which is not good. 
Therefore, the hidden and the manifest give rise to each other; the difficult 
and the easy complement each other; the long and the short exhibit each other; 
the high and the low appear in relation to each other; the voice and the sound 
harmonize with each other; the before and the after succeed each other.’ ** 
This metaphysical doctrine of relativity of human notions has, as we shall 
see, far-reaching consequences, notably in the formation of Legalism. 


4. The greatest paradox in the history of Chinese thought was that the 
school of Legalism was founded by people who claimed affinity with Taoism. 
In fundamentals, they had nothing in common. The Taoists believed in not 
interfering with Nature, in letting the people alone, in reducing activities to 
a minimum, in not trying to scare the people with the penalty of death, in 
not trying to articulate the laws. In all these, the Legalists did exactly the 
contrary. What, then, could be the possible links which the Legalists could 
see between them and the Taoists. To my mind, there are two. In the first 
place, by making everything short of the Absolute relative, the Taoists had 
undermined the moral absolutes of Confucianism and Mohism. This unwit- 
tingly paved the way for the legal positivism of the Legalists. In fact, while 
the Confucianists and Mohists appealed to the edifying examples of ancient 
sage emperors and their model institutions, Shang Yang would answer in words 
reminiscent of views held by the Taoists: ‘‘Former generations did not fol- 
low the same doctrines, so what antiquity should one imitate? The emperors 
and kings did not copy one another, so what rites should one follow?*** There- 
fore I say, ‘There is more than one way to govern the world and there is no 
necessity to imitate antiquity, in order to take appropriate measures for the 
state.”’”’*° In other words, the Legalists did not care a fig for the Taoistic 
Absolute, but, leaving that aside, they jumped upon the Taoistic doctrine of 
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relativity, which gave them, at it were, a licence to make their laws as they 
wished and without regard to any moral standards. 


In the second place, having eliminated the Taoistic Absolute, they exalt- 
ed the State to its pedestal and its positive law to the position of the Tao. 
Shang Yang laid the foundation of the future empire of Ch’in by introducing 
the Rule of Law. In the beginning he had to resort to a clever device in or- 
der to instil into the minds of the people an unshakable faith inthe law. He 
had a pole planted at the south gate of the Capital, and issued an order of- 
fering an extraordinarily high reward to anyone who would transport it to 
another gate.*! At first people hesitated, fearing that there might a trick. 
Finally, a stupid fellow came forward and carried out the order; but he was 
rewarded exactly in accordance with the terms of the order. Thereafter, 
even the clever people believed in the Nature-like inevitability and regularity 
of all the laws of the State. As time went on, the laws, as we are told, work- 
ed automatically like a machine. This is the realization, the Legalists claim- 
ed, of the Taoistic ideal of a government by non-action, and this the Way of 
Nature. But the great paradox is that it was only after they had set up an 
entirely artificial order that they began to talk about non-action and Nature. 
Actually, they had only succeeded in endowing the law of force with the 
force of law. 


Having lined up, by a tour de force, with the Taoists, the Legalists con- 
centrated their fire upon Confucian humanism. In a sense, both Confucianism 
and Legalism were levelling movements, but they moved in opposite directions. 
There was an adage dating from the heyday of feudalism: ‘Ceremony and good 
manners do not descend to the common people; penal laws do not ascend to 
the level of great officers.” = Now, the Confucianists and the Legalists were 
agreed that this duality of standards was no longer tenable." But here their 
agreement ends. The Confucianists wanted to extend the cultivation of cere- 
mony and good manners or the code of honor to the common people, while 
the Legalists wanted to extend the penal laws to the nobility. 


If these two movements had come to a mutual understanding by dividing 
the field between them, each working in its proper sphere, one in education 
and the other in government, the whole course of Chinese history and civi- 
lization would have been entirely different from what it has been. But as 
it is, each school strove to occupy the whole field. However, the Confucian- 
ists were much less extreme in this respect than the Legalists. The former 
only pointed out the inadequacy of penal laws as a means of government and 
asserted the primacy of morality over law; while the latter not only assert- 
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ed the primacy of law to morality, but actually banned all moral teachings 
as subversive of the public order of the state. Lord Shang went to the ex- 
tent of denouncing as ‘“‘maggots” or “pests”! ceremony and music, Odes and 
History, care for old age, the cultivation of goodness, filial piety and frater- 
nal love, sincerity and faith, purity and integrity, benevolence and righteous- 
ness, detraction of the army, and being ashamed of taking part in warfare. 
One can well understand why the last two were loathed by him as pests, but 
it is not so easy to see why he should hate the rest. 


Without trying to justify the extreme legalistic position against the Con- 
fucianist teachings, let me present some of the psychological reasons behind 
it. 


In the first place, the Legalists thought that the Confucian emphasis on 
the solidarity of the family undermined the Rule of Law.” We have already 
seen what Confucius said of the “straight”? man who bore witness to his 
father’s theft. Han Fei Tzu placed the story in a different setting: 


‘In the state of Ch’u there was a certain straight man, who, when his 
father stole a sheep, reported him to the law officer. The authorities said, 
‘The son should be put to death.’ Their reason was that although the son 
was straight towards the prince, he was crooked towards the father, and 
therefore he should be charged with the father’s guilt. Thus, a dutiful 
subject of the prince becomes an unfilial son of his father.” 


Han Fei Tzu told another story in which Confucius himself was involved:™ 


«There was a man of Lu, who followed his prince to the war but ran 
away three times in three battles. When Chung-ni (Confucius) asked him 
the reason for that, he explained, ‘I have an old father, and if I die there 
would be nobody to take care of him.’ Chung-ni, impressed by his filial 
piety, recommended him for a promotion. Thus, a filial son of his father 
was at the same time a traitor to his prince.” 


In fact when Lord Shang was in power, one of his first targets was the 
family. ‘‘He ordered the people to be organized into groups of fives and tens 
as units of mutual espionage and collective responsibility. Whoever failed to 
inform against a culprit would be cut into two; whoever gave the proper in- 
formation would be rewarded on a par with one who decapitated an enemy 
in the war; and whoever shielded a culprit would be punished on a par with 
one who had surrendered to the enemy. Any family having two or more 
male members without branching off into separate households would be sub- 
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ject to double taxation.” * “In a condition of perfect government,” says the 
Book of Lord Shang, ‘husband and wife and friends cannot abandon each other's 
wrongs, Or cover up each other’s crimes for the sake of preserving affection, 
nor can the people in general mutually shield each other from their superiors 
and government servants. This is because, although their affairs are con- 
nected, their interests are made different by the law.” 


In the second place, the Legalists thought that the Confucian scholars were 
idle talkers, living upon the public like parasites. All people were working 
for the interests of the state. Only the scholars and the knight-errants under- 
mined the juridical order, the former by criticizing the laws, and the latter 
by resorting to private fights. © 


In the third place, the Confucian scholars would water down the severity 
of the law by introducing humanitarian considerations. In this, they were 
short-sighted sentimentalists, so thought the Legalists. The} way of Legalism 
starts from pain but ends in pleasure, while the way of humanism starts from 
pleasure but ends in pain.*' In the words of Lord Shang, “If you govern by 
punishments, the people will fear; being fearful, they will commit no villanies; 
there being no villanies, they will find peace and joy. If, on the other hand, 
you teach them by righteousness, they will be lax; and if they are lax there 
will be disorder; and if there is disorder, the people will suffer great mis- 
eries.”’ ® 


Han Fei Tzu illustrates the impracticability of moral education and the ef- 
ficiency of penal law by concrete example.®™ 


“‘Now take the case of a boy of bad character. His parents are angry at 
him, but he never makes any change. The villagers in the neighborhood re- 
prove him, but he is not moved. His masters teach him, but he never re- 
forms. Thus with all three excellent disciplines -- the love of his parents, 
the conduct of the villagers, and the wisdom of the masters applied to him, 
—- he makes no change; not even a hair on his’ shins is altered. It is only 
after the district-magistrate sends out soldiers to search for wicked men in 
accordance with the law of the state that he becomes afraid and changes his 
ways and alters his deeds. So the love of parents is not sufficient to educate 
children. But, if it is necessary to have the severe penalties of the district- 
magistrate in force at all, it is because people are naturally spoiled by love 
and are obedient to authority.”’ 


In the fourth place, while the Confucianists thought of law mainly in 
terms of general principles which could be applied flexibly to particular cases 
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in the light of the circumstances of each case, the Legalists thought of law 
only in terms of hard-and-fast specific rules which should cover every con- 
tingency, so that no discretion was left to the judge. Han Fei Tzu wrote: “If 
a text-book is too summary, pupils will resort to ingenious interpretations. 
If a law is too general, litigations will multiply. Just as a wise man when he 
writes a book would set forth his arguments fully and clearly, so an enlight- 
ened ruler, when he makes his laws, would see to it that every contingency 


is provided for in detail.’’"" We must stick to the letter of the law at all 
costs. 


Han Fei Tzu relates approvingly an anecdote which is typical of the lega- 
listic position. «Of old, Marquis Chao of Han (who ruled from 358 to 333 B.C.) 
was drunk and fell into a nap. The crown-keeper, seeing the ruler exposed 
to cold, put a coat over him. When the Marquis awoke, he felt delighted. 
Then he inquired of the attendants, ‘Who put the coat on me?’ ‘The crown- 
keeper’ was the answer: Thereupon the Marquis found both the coat-keeper 
and the crown-keeper guilty; the coat-keeper, because he neglected his duty; 
the crown-keeper, because he exceeded his office.” Han Fei’s comment is 
interesting. ‘‘This was not because the Marquis did not mind catching cold, 
but because he considered the trespassing upon the duties of another office 
was a more serious evil than his catching cold.” © 


We do not know whether the anecdote is true: but there can be no doubt 
_that it embodies the true tradition of Legalism. It is in the context of this 
tradition of strict adherence to the law above everything else that we should 
view Sze-ma Ch’ien’s narration of the last days of Lord Shang. As one can 
easily imagine, his ruthless enforcement of rigid rules of law must have 
created for him numberless enemies, especially the Crown Prince, who was 
found guilty several times and whose'tutors were punished vicariously (one 
of them, Prince Ch’ien, had his nose sliced off). So long as Duke Hsiao liv- 
ed, Lord Shang was safe, because the Duke trusted him absolutely. It is 
most characteristic of Lord Shang that during the. Duke’s last illness he de- 
clined his offer to transmit the government to him. After the Duke’s death, 
the Crown Prince became his successor. (He later took the title of King in 325 
B.C., and is known in history as King Huiof Ch’in.) The partisans of Prince 
Ch’ien accused Lord Shang of planning a rebellion. Lictors were sent to 
arrest him, and he had to flee for his life. When he reached incognito a 
place in the passes, he desired to lodge at an inn. But the inn-keeper, not 
knowing who he was, refused to accept him, saying, ‘‘According to the law of 
the Lord of Shang, whoever, shall receive at his inn guests without proper 
proof of identity is subject to punishment.” Lord Shang, so the historian tells 
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us, heaved a sigh, saying, ‘Alas, that the making of law should lead to such 
fatal result!’’ * 


He left and went to Wei, his native state; but the people of Wei, being 
afraid of their powerful neighbor, sent him back toCh’in. King Hui had him 
torn to pieces by chariots. 


To my mind, Lord Shang may be called a martyr of the Rule of Law. 
However erroneous and narrow his conception of law maybe, and however 
materialistic and utilitarian his legal philosophy, he was true to his lights, 
more a fanatic than a rogue. If we look at his legalism in the light of the 
evolution of legal thought and comparative law, we may say that probably all 
this rigidity and worship of the letter are but features of the stage of strict 
law.®* Speaking of The Book of Lord Shang, Professor Duyvendak, who has 
produced an excellent translation of it, has made some fair remarks which I 
like to quote: “Its ideas are crude and formidable enough. Not often in the 
history of thought have such principles been enunciated with such terrible 
simplicity, grim force, and brutal one-sidedness. The mind which first con- 
ceived these ideas could only move along one track; it was bent upon the at- 
tainment of one ideal only, willingly and consciously did it sacrifice all else 
to this one aim, and there is something of the terrible grandeur of the forces 
of nature in the crude sentences, which in their endless repetitiousness are 
as crushing as a sledge-hammer.”’ ® 


Finally, the Confucianists, being educators, aimed primarily at the per- 
fection of the individual person; while the Legalists, being publicists and 
politicians, were primarily interested in the public order of the state. Their 
hero was the “average man”’ just as the hero of the common law is said to 
be the “‘reasonable man.”’ They did not care a fig for the extraordinary men. 
Lord Shang said, “‘The system of good government is to neglect the virtuous 
and ignore the wise.” «Seek the transgressors, and do not seek the vir- 
tuous.”’*° Han Fei Tzu went a step further, he despised the heroes of Con- 
fucius and Mencius. As he said: ‘In ancient times there were Po I and Shu 
Ch’i. King Wu offered to transfer the empire to them, but both of them de- 
clined it and starved on the Shou Yang mountain. Now, ministers like these 
who are neither afraid of heavy punishments nor interested in big rewards, 
could not be inhibited by the laws nor encouraged by profit. Such people are 
‘unprofitable servants.’ I have little or no esteem for them and would cast 
them aside; but they are precisely what the rulers of the present age set the 
greatest store by and seek after!”’*' 


Their whole system was based upon the “calculating minds” of the aver- 
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age people, who would weigh in a sensible manner the pains and pleasures, 
and see the preponderating advantages of obeying the law. The Legalists did 
not expect even the ruler to be above average. An average ruler, who is 
willing to let the law rule, will accomplish more than a specially gifted ruler 
trying to do without law. Han Fei Tzu illustrates his point by some intere- 
sting analogies. 


“If you wait for an expert swimmer from Yueh (in the south) to rescue 
a drowning man in the central part of the country, the man would be drown- 
ed long before the man of Yueh arrives, however wonderful a swimmer he 
may be.” ** Han Fei shows his scientific spirit in setting no value upon for- 
tuitous results. “If you sharpen an arrow and shoot it off blindly, its point 
may by chance hit a thin hair, but you cannot therefore be considered a good 
archer, because you do not proceed by a regular method. If one sets up a 
mark of five square inches and shoots from a distance of ten paces, only an 
expert archer who follows a regular method can be certain of hitting it every 
time.” * To hit regularly such a mark, easy as it may appear, is to be a good 
archer; while to hit a thin hair in a casual way is to remain a poor one.” 


The Legalists were fond of comparing laws to the compasses and the 
square. Kuan Tzu put it very well: ‘Though one may have a clever eye and 
a practised hand, one cannot draw a square or.a circle so well as clumsy 
compasses and a square may do it. Soa clever man is able to make a pair 
of compasses and a square, but he cannot, while disregarding these, correctly 
draw a circle or a square. Even a Sage, though he may make laws, cannot, 
while disregarding the laws, govern a state.””* 


Thus, the Rule of Law is one of the instances of man transcending him- 
self by means of his own creations. In law, as in science, the use of instru- 
ments and levers makes for progress, provided that we do not forget the end 
for the means. As soon as this happens, our own creations or inventions will 
go beyond our control and may come todestroy us. This the Legalists did not 
fully realize. But there is no question that they made valuable contributions 
to the science of law. One can even discern some signs in their works of an 
emerging conception of private rights. For instance, Shen Tao wrote: 


“Now, if there runs a hare, that a hundred men chase it, is not because 
one hare would be sufficient for a hundred men to have a share in, but 
because of the uncertainty of the proprietary rights. If these are un- 
certain even a Yao will exert himself to the utmost—how much more, then, 
ordinary people? But when the hares are assembled wholesale on the 
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market, even passers-by do not look at them. Why? Not because they do 
not desire hares, but because the proprietary rights over them are de- 
finite. If rights and duties are definite, then even vulgar people will not 
quarrel about things. Therefore the secret of governing the empire and 
the state consists in making rights and duties definite.” 


We also can discern in the writings of the Legalists some rudiments of a con- 
stitutional theory of government. Shang Yang hit upon the idea of checks 
and balances: 


“In the disorderly states of the present time, reliance is placed on a 
multitude of offices and a host of civil servants, but however numerous 
the civil servants may be, their affairs are the same and they belong to 
one body. Now those whose affairs are the same and belong to one body, 
cannot control one another. But by making their interests different and 
their disadvantages dissimilar, the early kings created guarantees.” 


If the Legalists had been more moderate and less intolerant of other 
schools of thought, they would have succeeded in establishing a stable Rule 
of Law, comparable to the achievement of the common law. But it is a great 
pity that their keen minds should have been wedded to a radically positivi- 
stic and materialistic point of view. They not only denied the existence of 
any “higher law” but categorically forbade any ethical evaluation of the posi- 
tive law as a heinous crime against the state. Professor Rheinstein, in his 
essay on “‘Standards of Justice”, *®* observed that positivism in the ‘‘substan- 
tive’? sense rather than in a purely “formal” sense “‘is more than a defini- 
tion of the term law; it is that political creed which holds that the commands 
of the sovereign are ultimate values in themselves which are above any 
evaluation under any other standard, and which therefore nobody is entitled 
to criticize from the point of view of morality, religion or any other con-— 
ceivable standard. It may be doubted whether substantive positivism has 
ever been advocated in this radical form.’ I submit that the Chinese school 
of Legalism espoused precisely such a radical positivism. 


Professor Duyvendak, a great admirer of the Legalists, has nevertheless 
seen their main fault. ‘The Jurists,”’ he said, “wanted to make law, with- 
out any touch with the people’s sense of right and wrong, into a dead mechan- 
ism, which worked automatically like a compass or a pair of scales. They ruled 
out entirely the source of law, which lies in the development of life itself. 
Hsiin-Tzu has very well drawn attention to this mistake. He says: ‘If therc 
are laws, but they are not discussed, then those cases, for which the law 
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does not provide, will certainly be treated wrongly.’ Law can never be com- 
plete and should be supplemented by the standards which live in the people. 
This last truth, so long forgotten in the western conception of law, when the 
Juristenrecht prevailed, has always been alive in China.” * 


They did succeed in making a strong state, so strong that it conquered 
one by one all the other states, until it expanded itself into an empire. Its 
king declared himself the First Emperor in 221 B.C. He burned the books of 
all schools except those of law, medicine and divination. 


History was to begin with a clean slate. The brains of men were to be 
washed clean of all the memories of the past. The Great Wall was built by 
means of forced labor. The family was to be demolished by penalizing any 
failure to report the crimes of one’s relatives. Confucian scholars were 
buried alive in caves. 


All things seemed to bid fair to the creation of a mighty dynasty which 
was to last as long as the Great Wall. But the dynasty lasted only fifteen 
years. It was a towering structure built upon the foundation of uprooted hu- 
manity. As Lao Tzu said: ‘‘A whirlwind does not last for a morning.” © 


II 


In 207 B.C., Liu Pang, the founder of the Han Dynasty, entered the capit- 
ul and accepted graciously the most abject surrender of the grandson of the 
First Emperor of Ch’in, and issued a proclamation to the people in the follow- 
ing terms: *! 


Fathers and Elders! All too long have you groaned under the inhu- 
man laws of the Ch’in: those who criticized the government were exter- 
minated together with their families, those who talked in private were 
publicly executed in the market-place. * * * 


I merely want to enter into a covenant with you, Fathers and Elders, 
upon three laws: he who kills anyone will be put to death; he who wounds 
anyone, or steals or robs from anyone, will receive due punishment; as to 
the rest, all the laws of Ch’in are repealed. 


All officials and people shall continue to attend to their respective 
duties as usual. My sole object in coming here is to deliver you, Fathers 
and Brothers, from oppression, not to do violence or wrong to anybody. 
lave no fear! 


Under the Han Dynasty, Confucian scholars came gradually but steadily into 
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power. You may be interested to know that the founder of this great 
dynasty was practically an illiterate. History tells us that in the beginning 
he was so contemptuous of the Confucian scholars that he went tothe extent 
of urinating into ascholar’s cap. Essentially he was a gangster endowed with 
remarkable qualities of leadership, full of generosity, pluck, and shrewdness. 
Even after he had ascended the throne the manners in the court were still 
like those of the wine ‘houses he used to frequent. He did not act like a 
monarch, nor did his old comrades act like ministers. When a Confucian 
scholar remonstrated, he swore at him, saying, ‘‘Your Dad conquered the 
world on horse-back, what use have I for effeminate learning?” The Con- 
fucian retorted, ‘“‘True, Your Majesty has conquered the world on horse-back: 
but no one has ever governed the world on horse-back.”” When the scholars 
wanted to institute court ceremonies, he said to them, “Let it be as simple 
as possible, so that I may be able to take part in it.”” After a rehearsal, he 
exclaimed, ‘“‘Only today have I come to realize what an honor it is to be an 
emperor!’’®? Throughout the ages, Confucianism has continued to remind 
the rulers of the dignity of being a sovereign. Fairness requires me to ob- 
serve that many a Confucian scholar has been able to maintain his dignity as 
a scholar even vis-a-vis the monarch. 


But the fact is, the so-called Confucianism of the Han scholars was no 
longer the pure Confucianism of Confucius and Mencius, but a mixture of 
many ingredients. Feudalism was gone in form, but not in spirit. The pa- 
triarchal ideology was given a cosmic sanction. The theism of Confucius, Micius 
and Mencius had degenerated into a kind of cosmogonic pantheism. Provid- 
ence had hardened into Fate. The universe was conceived as an organic whole 
composed of three integral parts, Heaven, Earth, and Man. Heaven and Earth 
constituted the macrocosm, and Man the microcosm. There was no bifurca- 
tion or sharp division between man and nature as in the modern west.®™ They 
are interpenetrated .and interdependent as members of a single organism. 
The polarity of Yin and Yang, or the feminine and the masculine, permeates 
the whole and all the parts. Heavenis Yang, earthis Yin. The sun is Yang, 
the moon is Yin. Man is Yang, woman in Yin. The superior is Yang, the in- 
ferior is Yin. The south is Yang, the north is Yin. Spring and summer are 
Yang, autumn and winter are Yin. Morality is Yang, law is Yin. Benevol- 
ence is Yang, justice is Yin. 


Since_it takes both Yin and Yang to make the universe or anything in 
particular, logically they should be treated as equals; but the patriarchal 
mentality of the Han scholars would not allow such equality. To them Yang 
is definitely superior to the Yin.** Their universe consisted of a hierarchy 
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of high and low, noble and base, the active and the receptive, the positive and 


the negative. 


In the major appendix to The Book of Changes, it is stated: ‘Heaven is no- 
ble; Earth is low. Thereby the poles of the masculine and the feminine are 
determined. When the low and high are exhibited, the noble and the base 
are seated. Motion and rest alternate regularly, and the strong and the weak 
are thereby decided.” © 


This cosmogony is reflected everywhere in the legal system. Let a few 
instances suffice. To begin with, the reigning dynasty is always a part of 
the cosmic plan, being predetermined to rule the country at a certain junc- 
ture of time and for a certain period. How long it is fated to reign is, of 
course, not known to man; but the rise of certain unusual phenomena, such 
as eclipses of the sun, earthquakes, monsters, disasters, and outrageous crimes 
as patricide and matricide are sure signs that there is something wrong with 
the emperor or his imperial family. The emperor’s all-embracing responsi- 
bility is the logical correlative of his omnicompetent authority. His authority, 
like his responsibility, has a cosmic sanction. This is why an attempt to over- 
throw the government was regarded as something more than a political crime, 
but as an attempt to overturn the cosmic order itself. In the Commentaries 
on the Code of T’ang, it is stated:** “The Tso Chuan says, ‘When heaven acts 
against the seasons, disasters arise. When a man acts contrary to the virtues, 
disorder is introduced.” Now, the prince occupies the highest position of the 
world, and is charged with the mandate of Heaven above. His jurisdiction is 
coeval with what the two poles embrace and bear up, being the father and 
mother of all the people. The people, being his children and subjects at the 
same time, owe to him the duties of loyalty and filial piety. What a presump- 
tion, then, it is to entertain such wicked ideas and to give rein to a rebel- 
lious intention! This is to turn the heavenly order upside down, and to go 
against human reason. This is the meaning of ‘attempt to overturn.’ ”’ 


Another illustration of the influence of the cosmogony is found in the 
prohibition to pass death sentences after the Beginning of the Spring (Feb- 
ruary 4) and before and Autumnal Equinox (September 23).*’ Man being an 
integral member of the cosmic organism, the moral order and the physical 
order are one. It is not for man to act against the spirit of the season. Spring 
is the season of birth. and summer the season of growth. Both belong to 
Yang. To pass death sentences in these seasons is to introduce disharmony into 
the cosmos. Autumn and Winter, on the other hand, belong to Yin. They are 
the seasons of decay and death. There are innumerable poems on the seasons, 
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particularly on Autumn, because, as the turning point from fullness to decay, 
it has always evoked profound pathos in the minds of the poets. I want to 
quote a passage from Ou-Yang Hsiu’s Autumn Dirge: 





“Alas! Autumn is upon us.*** Autumn the cruel and cold, Autumn 
the season of rack and mist;*** Autumn the season of piercing blasts; 
Autumn the season of desolation and blight! * * * 


ROTEL 


“All the rich luxuriance of green is changed; all the proud foliage of 
the forest swept down to earth,—withered beneath the icy breath of the 
destroyer. For Autumn is Nature’s chief executioner; its color is pale. It 
f is the temper of the steel; its symbol is a sharp sword. It is the aveng- 
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ing angel riding upon an atmosphere of death.” 
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This, then, is the reason why all capital cases were reserved for the 
“Autumn Trials.” 


But the seamy side of this cosmic philosophy which assumes to measure 
human. conduct by the physical order, is revealed in the story about a de- 
spotic emperor at the end of the sixth century A.D.*® We are told that the 
emperor was angry On a summer day and wanted to beat someone to death. 
Chao Chu, a Judge of the Supreme Court, remonstrated strongly with him, 
saying: ‘In this last month of summer, when the heaven and earth are help- 
ing all things to grow to fullness, it is not a time for killing.” The emperor 
replied: ‘It is true that the sixth month is a month of growth; but it is also 
a time of thunder and lightning. Since the way of heaven is to vent its 
majestic anger during the season of burning sun, why should I not be per- 
mitted to follow the example of heaven?” 
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I am not justifying the despot’s action, which was quite irrational in that 
he was acting against an established law to the scandalization of his ministers 
and people. I am only maintaining that the underlying philosophy of this in- 
stitution is itself irrational. *° 


OT 


I have already referred to the patriarchal mentality of the Confucian 
scholars. This is responsible for the marked inequality of sexes before the 
law, which they justified by their cosmogony of high and low. There were 
seven grounds for divorcing the wife, without admitting any corresponding 
’ grounds for divorcing the husband. Some of the grounds are simply ridicu- 
lous, such as childlessness and jealousy. *! 
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Just as the monarch was the heaven of his subjects, and the husband the 
heaven of his wife, so the father was the heaven of his son. 
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In the Code of Tang, we find this provision: ‘‘Any person who informs 
against his parents or grandparents shall be punished with death by strangula- 
tion.””* In the official Annotations and Commentaries, it is said: 


“The father is the Heaven of the son. There should be mutual protec- 
tion and shielding, and no exposure. Even if the father had violated the 
laws and committed a wrong, reason requires the son to remonstrate with 
him s0 as to remind him of the duties of respect and piety and thus to 
keep him from the trap of crime. If, instead of doing this, the son should 
forget natural affection and abandon rules of propriety, and deliberately 
inform against his father, he should be strangled...” ® 


As is well known, Confucius laid the greatest emphasis on filial piety. 
‘When the parents are living, serve them with propriety; when they are dead, 
bury them with propriety.” ™ He was insistent upon keeping the period of 
mourning for one’s parents at three years. In the Code of Tang there is a 
most extraordinary provision in this connection: ‘“‘Whoever gives birth to a 
child during the period of mourning *** is punishable with one year penal 
servitude.” * In the Annotations it is explained that the period of mourning was 
fixed at twenty-seven months, that “giving birth to a child’”’ means “‘conceiv- 
ing.” For instance, a child might be born a month after the death of one’s 
parents. This was something that could not have been helped, so it was not 
acrime. On the other hand if a child is born a month after the completion of 
the period of mourning, the party would still be held guilty, because it must 
have conceived within the inhibited time. It was also pointed out that in such 
cases, if the party should surrender himself to the public authorities and 
make a frank confession, he should be excused. But the Annotations is silent 
on whether it was the husband alone who was guilty or whether the wife 
would be equally guilty. 


Concerning this provision there is an interesting history. In the four- 
teeth century, the first Emperor of the Ming Dynasty, in his preface to a book 
on the relations between parents and children, wrote: ” 


“In some points the ancients erred by excess, for they went too far 
away from human nature. Take for instance the prohibition of childbirth 
during the period of mourning. I have looked into the classics and pondered 
at their philosophy, and I have concluded that this particular law could 
not be immutable. If we should adhere to the precedent, the human race 
would soon perish.” 


Subsequently, the provision disappeared from the later Codes. I venture 
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to think that Confucius himself would have agreed with Ming T’ai Tsu. 


Of course, the relational idea has a legitimate place in any system of law, 
so long as it is kept within due limits. I have no quarrel with the T’ang 
Code where it uses the family relationships as an index to the degrees of 
punishment.* ‘Time does not permit me to cite all the interesting instances 
in which the presence of a certain relationship would increase or decrease, as 
the case might be, the penalty ordinarily imposed for the same crime in the 
absence of such a relationship. Generally speaking, the presence of a family 
relationship would increase the penalty in crimes against the person, and de- 
crease it in crime against property. One of the most interesting instances is 
to be found in the following provision of the T’ang Code: “Whoever steals 
or destroys an image of the Lord of Heaven (Taoistic Deity) or an image of 
Buddha, shall receive 3 years penal servitude. If a Taoist priest or nun should 
steal or destroy an image of the Lord of Heaven, or if a Buddhist monk or 
nun should steal or destroy an image of Buddha, the penalty shall be banish- 
ment with hard labor. If the image in question is that of a True Man ora 
Bodhisaitva, the penalty shall in each case be reduced by one degree.”’* (Art. 
276). 


But the most devastating effect of the philosophy of Yin-Yang on the legal 
system is the complete identification of law and morals. Instead of recon- 
ciling them logically or delimiting their fields of operation, the traditional 
cosmogony turned them into a polarity of the yin and yang phases of the 
government. While this syncretism was formed in the Han period, the authors 
of the T’ang Code have given a crystalline expression to it in these words: 
‘‘Now, virtue and morals are the foundation of government and education, 
while laws and punishments are the operative agencies of government and 
education. Both the former and the latter are necessary complements to each 
other, just as it takes morning and evening to form a whole day, and spring 
and autumn to form the whole year.’ '!™ 


It is significant how the powers. of government and education were united 
in a single organ, and law and morals were made to function as the two wings 
of a bird. 


But let us consider the consequences of such syncretism. Law and morals 
are identified as the head and tail of one and the same coin. Moral duties 
are ipso facto legal duties in the sense that the law sanctions them by penal- 
izing their breaches. Whatever is immoral is not only illegal but a criminal 
offense. This is the enforcement of Confucian ethics by the technical methods 
of the Legalists. '"! 
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Under this kind of ideology there could be no such thing as a purely civil 
law. Even a debtor who failed to discharge his obligation was made punish- 
able with flogging in addition to being compelled to pay the full amount owed. 
Why? Because a breach of contract involves a breach of faith, which is a 
moral wrong, and as such requires some penal discipline. 


But no provision expresses the spirit of Confucian moralism and personal 
government more completely than this: 


‘“‘Whoever does anything which he ought not to have done is punish- 


able with 40 blows light flogging; and when the impropriety is of a serious 
nature, 80 blows heavy flogging.” '” 


The Annotations says: 


‘‘Miscellaneous offences and light crimes are full of ramifications, so 
that the general categories and specific rules can hardly cover them all. 
So whenever the judge can find no applicable provisions in the laws or 
ordinances, and cannot even reason analogically from them, he should ex- 
ercise his discretion and determine the guilt according to the circumst- 
ances of the case. Only in this way can the gaps be filled up. This is 
the rationale of this article.” 


This was a veritable catch-all. Under such a legal system, there could 
be no real freedom. It is directly contrary to the modern Western principle 


of nulla poena sine lege, which has been adopted in the penal code of modern 
China. '!* 


Edward Jenks, in his New Jurisprudence, has pointed out that the sanctions 
of criminal laws are punitive or disciplinary, while those of the civil law are 
restorative or compensatory. “From the former, there is never entirely 
absent the spirit of stern reproach and chastisement. *** The atmosphere 
of the latter is that of the business meeting, at which sentiment and moral in- 
dignation are, as a rule, entirely out of place, and the only object is to get 
affairs straightened up as quickly as possible.” '” Indeed, the existence of 
an ethically neutral margin in the map of law is the sine qua non of the rules 
and blossoming of civil jurisprudence. But there was no such neutral margin 
in the old Chinese system. '™ 


The traditional morals frowned upon litigations as such. This is one rea- 
son why the science of law and the concept of rights were never developed. 
I suspect that the Chinese cosmogony reinforced the discouraging of litiga- 
tions, because its ideal is harmony rather than justice. Any conflicts and 
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controversies were considered as bad in themselves, for the simple reason that 
they introduced a discordant note into the cosmic harmony. 








Beautiful as the ideal is, it does not indicate an atmosphere in which prin- 


ciples of law could be fully developed. Many years ago I wrote a paper in Chi- 
nese trying to do some psychological analysis in regard to the reproachful at- 
titude toward litigations. As this has won a warm approval from a promin- 
ent historian of Chinese legal thought as voicing the modern view,'’” I want 
to quote a part of it: 


“We certainly do not expect moral teachers to encourage litigations. 
But to regard litigations as ipso facto immoral is a most dangerous thing. 
Litigations are something unavoidable in social relations. They cannot be 
radically uprooted by moral persuasions. Since they cannot be uprooted, 
then the best policy is to utilize this social phenomenon to the end that 
we may, patiently and dispassionately, evolve certain principles from the 
arguments of the parties. The flourishing of the science of law and the 
development of the spirit of the Rule of Law depend fundamentally upon 
the litigations. Without litigations and arguments there could be no find- 
ing of truth and justice. The law springs from litigations and tends to 
justice as its goal. 


“To inhibit contentions and controversies over the rights and wrongs 
would cause our people to fall into a frustrated state of mind. When a man 
feels wronged, but, being inhibited by the traditional moral teachings, 
dare not complain frankly about it for fear of social disapproval, he will 
at first try to be patient in bearing the wrong. But the human heart is 
after all not made of wood, there are limits to what it can bear. As soon 
as the limits are exceeded, he will lose all control of himself ard burst 
into a temper like thunder and lightning. The force of the reaction is in 
proportion to the degree of suppression. Instead of orderly arguments and 
contentions, he will resort to curses and fists. These disorderly expres- 
sions may properly be said to be the bastard of that morality which dis- 
approved of litigations. This is a good illustration of the paradox that when 
you set your ideal too high, you may often fall too low. This is what the 
simple-minded Confucians do not see. In one word, if we want to prevent 
irrational outbursts, we must transform litigations into a science and an 
art. Law is nothing but the science and art of litigations.” 


The agitation for legal reform in China began in the last decades of the 


nineteenth century. The adverses she had suffered in her military conflicts 
with the western nations and the establishment of consular courts caused deep 
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resentment in the hearts of our people, but at the same time awoke the more 
farsighted and open-minded leaders of those days to some of the intrinsic de- 
fects of our legal system. In the meantime, the western ideas of the rights 
of man and the Rule of Law struck fire in the hearts of many and made them 
realize how much the Chinese people had suffered under a legal system which 
was practically a policing of traditional morality. The Legalists of the War- 
ring States saw only the state; the Confucianists saw only the family; the 
young radicals of the early days of this century saw only the individual. In 
those days, the most popular books with the intellectuals were Adam Smith’s 
The Wealth of Nations, Darwin’s Origin of Species, Herbert Spencer’s Social 
Statics, all translated by the master hand of Yen Fu. I was, of course, still 
too young to read those books, but I often heard such slogans as ‘‘struggle for 
existence,” “survival of the fittest,” “free competition,”’ ‘‘individual liberty,” 
and “equality of the sexes.”” There wére also some who maintained that it 
was a dangerous thing to make a clean slate of history, and that the western 
ideology and way of life was too much like those of the Legalists and cared 
too little for the family solidarity for China to adopt. They even feared that 
as all the Western nations were trying to expand, they would sooner or later 
come into a terrific clash and end in mutual destruction. When the First 
Great War came, many Chinese intellectuals were disillusioned with a Rule of 
Law which seemed to rest on nothing but force and which gave rein to in- 
dividual self-assertion and sanctioned cut-throat competition between nations as 
well as between individuals. It is most ironic that Yen Fu, who had been in- 
fatuated with individualism and the prospects of industrial civilization should 
have said shortly after the War, ‘‘Western progress has culminated in four ach- 
ievements: to be selfish, to kill others, to feel little integrity and less shame.” 
(Vincent Cronin, The Wise Man from the West, p. 285). This, of course, was 
an exaggeration, due to an unwarranted identification of the Western civiliza- 
tion with a passing phase of it. But Iam only narrating our bewilderment 
at the modern Christendom. 


It was not possible to produce a Civil Code before we had made up our 
minds on the underlying philosophy which was to replace the out-moded 
cosmogony and to serve as the background of the new legal system. But in 
the Criminal Law, the reform began as early as 1902, at the instance of Liu 
K’uen-i and Chang Tzu-t’ung. Emperor Kuang Hsii appointed Shen Chia-peng 
and Wu Ting-fang to study the problems of legal reform. That the impetus 
came from the public opinion of the West is apparent from the very wording 
of the rescripts: . 


“Seeing that problems arising from international commerce are multiply- 
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ing every day, I hereby appoint Shen Chia-peng and Wu Ting-fang to in- 

; vestigate carefully into all the statutes and precedents that are now in 

force, and to suggest necessary revisions in the light of the problems that 

4 have arisen in our relations with foreign countries, andon the basis of a 

comparative study of the laws of all nations, to the end that our new laws 

. may be applicable both to our own people and to foreigners, and that our 
administration of justice may be improved.” !* 


Shen and Wu worked for several years, and in the end, thanks to the 
salutary influence of European and American legal ideas, all the barbarous 
forms of punishment, which had been introduced subsequently to the T’ang 
Code, such as slow death and mutilation of the corpse, were abolished, and so 
was collective responsibility. The revised Penal Code, which was the result 
of their labor, was promulgated in 1910. The good Emperor Kuang Hsii did not 
t live to see it. It has been superseded by later penal codes, but it was a good 
start.'!° 





As to the civil law, it was not until 1930 that The Civil Code of the Re- 
public of China was promulgated. It contains 1,225 articles, divided into five 
books: General Principles, Obligations, Rights over Things, Family, and Suc- 
cession. The guiding spirit of this noteworthy Code is the philosophy of the 
San Min Chu I, which Dr. Sun Yat-sén had formulated after the pattern of 
Lincoln’s “Of the people, by the people, and for the psople.”” As the philoso- 
phical basis is very broad and cosmopolitan, so is the law. In his préface to 
the English translation, "° Hu Han-min, late President of the Legislature, said, 
“The new Civil Code follows in its theoretical portions the principles which 
the modern juridical science is spreading steadily all over the world and which 
are tending to constitute a sort of universal common law and to remove the 
discrepancies due to the dissimilarity of the various national legislations, thus 
facilitating the development of international relations. In this respect, its 
coming into force will strengthen the ties which link us with the friendly na- 
tions of the world and will foster our trade relations with them.” What he 
meant by the ‘theoretical portions’’ were, of course, the General Principles 
and the Law of Obligations.''! Indeed, the tendency toward uniformity in 
some branches of law is very marked. They belong, so to speak, to the ius 
gentium. There will be a day when the laws of contracts and torts in all 
modern nations will be as uniform as the law of negotiable instruments. 
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Hu Han-min further pointed out that, “in order to meet the geographical, 
economic and demographic needs of a country with so many diversified re- 
gions as China, a number of old customs must be maintained in the present 
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Code, principally in the matter of real rights. Many of its characteristics 
are therefore essentially Chinese.” ''? This is especially true of the law of 
real property. For instance, a whole chapter is given to a very peculiar from 
of property, called dien,'"* which is defined as ‘‘the right to use an immov- 
able of another and to collect fruits therefrom by paying a price and taking 
possession of the immovable,” usually for an agreed period of time. If, dur- 
ing the continuance of the dien, the dienor expresses his desire to transfer the 
ownership to the dienee, the dienee may acquire such ownership by paying the 
difference between the current value of the property diened and the price he 
had given for it. But if the value of the property has fallen in the mean- 
time, the dienor has no duty to redeem it, for if he fails to redeem it within 
two years after the expiration of the dien, the dienee automatically acquires 
the ownership of the property. In other words, the dienor has a right to re- 
deem at the original price but he has no duty to doit. That means that if 
the land has risen in value, he can redeem it at the original price; but he 
does not have to redeem it or to make up the difference between the ori- 
ginal price and the present value, if the land has fallen in value. 


This may seem to be a bad bargain for the dienee. Yet dien was a rather 
common custom among the country folks before the promulgation of the Code; 
and all that the drafters did was to translate the practice into articles. 


Hu Han-min explained this custom as an expression of the spirit of our 
people. The dienor is usually poor, and the dienee is as a rule better off 
financially. The poor man, in parting with his land, does not give up his 
hope that someday he may be in a position to redeem the land. In the mean- 
time, he has the consolation of thinking that he still owns it, and that he is not 
in debt. The dience, on his part, would not like to take advantage of his neigh- 
bor’s distress, and so he is willing to take the risk of having to own the land 
although the value has fallen, and to give the dienor a chance to redesm it at 
the original price if the value has risen. But in most cases, a dien is vii'tu- 
ally a sale. As the proverb goes. ‘Nine out of ten diens stick fast.”’ '™ 


But the most revolutionary of changes are to be found in the laws of fami- 
ly and succession. The new Code has replaced the principle of agnatia by 
the principle of cognatia."" For the first time in the recorded history of China, 
females are empowered to inherit in equal shares with the males in intestate 
succession. From my experience on the berich and af the bar, shortly after 
the law come into force, I can assert that the fathers did not drop the idea of 
agnatia so easily, and many of them resorted to the making of wills. How- 
ever, they could not take away their daughter’s compulsory portion, which 
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is ‘‘one half of her successional portion.” (Art. 1223). 


This is one of the greatest triumphs in our history of lawmaking since 
China’s contact with the West. 


In conclusion, it is permissible to assert that the Yin-Yang philosophy 
underlying the old legal system of China is by now entirely antiquated, and 
that a new philosophy has come to take its place. This new philosophy is 
none other than the San Min Chu J.'"* In the present legal system, human 
rights are adequately protected. For example, the Penal Code gives an ex- 
plicit and emphatic recognition to the principle of Nulla poena sine lege in its 
very first article: ‘No act shall be held a crime unless at the time of its occur- 
rence there exists an express provision of law penalizing such an act.”’ In this, 
as in innumerable other instances, we have assimilated the strictness of the 
Legalist School, so far as it works to the benefit of the people. But in order 
to avoid the shocking inhumanity and unreasonableness of the Legalist posi- 
tion, the Penal Code leaves ample room to the judges to resort to reason and 
the sentiment of humanity, especially in the meting out of punishment in 
the concrete cases before them. Then, too, family relations still play a pro- 
minent role in the penal code. In some instances, the existence of a family 
relation between the offender and the victim of his crime would enhance the 
degree of punishment, while in other instance it would reduce it. Generally 
speaking, in crimes against the person, the existence of a family relation 
operates as an aggravating factor, while in crimes against property, it be- 
comes an extenuating factor. This is one of the connecting links between the 
old and new systems of law. 


Another connecting link is to be found in the important role that the 
modern Chinese Civil Code accords to morals. While a complete overlapping 
of law with morals is incompatible with political freedom, a complete segre- 
gation of the two runs counter to the very nature of law, the handmaid of 
justice and the common good. In this respect, the Civil Code steers careful- 
ly between the Scylla of Legalism and the Charybdis of Confucianism as ri- 
gidified in the hands of the Han scholars. I need only quote some articles 
from the Civil Code to illustrate my point: ‘‘A custom is applicable in civil 
matters only when it is not contrary to public order or good morals.”’ (Art. 
2); «Liberty may not be restricted in a manner contrary to public order or 
good morals” (Art. 17:2); ‘‘A juristic act which is contrary to public order 
or good morals is void’’ (Art. 72); ‘‘A person who, intentionally or by negli- 
gence, unlawfully injures the rights of another is bound to compensate him 
for any damage arising therefrom. The same applies when the injury is done 
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intentionally in a manner contrary to good morals’”’ (Art. 184:1); ‘No reten- 
tion over 2 movable can be made, if the retention is contrary to public order 
or good morals” (Art. 930 in part). 


It is noteworthy that in the Civil Code public order and good morals so 
frequently go in pairs, showing that its underlying philosophy of the common 
good is broad enough to comprehend both public welfare and personal virtue. 
Another thing to note is that while the law does not, as it cannot very well 
do, make every moral duty into a legal duty, it gives full recognition to good 
morals as the limit beyond which no right or liberty can go without bec oOm- 
ing an abuse. For, in the words of Art. 148, “A right cannot be exercised 
for the main purpose of causing injury to another.’”’ Although good morals 
is not mentioned here, the underlying philosophy is unmistakable. 


It is true that many of such provisions have been adopted from modern 
European codes. But the Chinese legislators have not done so blindly but se- 
lectively. They have selected precisely those principles which are congenial 
to the spirit of the Chinese tradition. By 2 fortunate coincidence, the Chi- 
nese Civil Code was made at a time when Western juristic thought had been 
reacting for several decades against the extreme individualism of the nine- 
teenth century and heading toward a humanistic position strikingly similar in 
spirit, if not in details, to the Chinese philosophy of life. In adopting the 
newest ideas from the West, we were at the same time reviving and preserv- 
ing the sound kernels in the doctrines of the various schools of native thought. 


In his essay, ‘‘The System and Practical Program of Three People’s Prin- 
ciples,’”” President Chiang mentioned three things as our necessary equipment 
for the full realization cf the principles of the San Min Chu I, namely, hu- 
man sentiment, reason, and rules of law. (/#,##,%). While human sentiment 
is specially appropriate to the principle of people’s nationhood, reason to the 
adjustment of people’s livelihood, and law is specially related to the people’s 
rights, these three factors are nevertheless interdependent and inseparable, 
just as Three People’s Principles are an integrated philosophy. The whole 
program, as President Chiang pointed out in his book on The Destiny of China, 
“cannot be carried out by human sentiment alone, nor by law alone, but must 
be based upon reason, which discerns what is right and what is wrong, what 
is beneficial and what is harmful.”” When we apply the three elements to the 
field of jurisprudence, our immediate concern is with the Rule of Law, but 
at the same time human sentiment and reason are also involved as the ne- 
cessary background. For the Rule of Law has for its natural foundation the 
morals and customs of the people and is ultimately “‘based upon reason, which 
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discerns what is right and what is wrong, what is beneficial and what is 
harmful.” How these three factors are organically interrelated in jurisprud- 


' ence finds a perfect illustration in the sources of law as formulated in the 
i opening article of the Civil Code: ‘In civil matters if there is no provision 
i of law applicable to a case, the case shall be decided according to custom. If 


there is no such custom, the case shall be decided according with juristic rea- 


| - 
modern system of law. 
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19. 


Here we see the three elements of Fa, Ch’ing and Li, stated in our 





FOOTNOTES TO CHINESE LEGAL PHILOSOPHY 


The Analects, 2:3. (BO 
Ibid., 2:1. 

Ibid., 12:16. (yD 
Ibid., 12:17. 

Tbid., 12:18. 

Ibid., 2:14. (BE 
Ibid., 13:2. (F%) 
Ibid., 12:13. (RD 
RARE GRAN 

Ibid. (RRHAD 


REEF.” 
Ch’un Ch’iu Tso Chuan, Chao Kung: 6th Yr. MAAS 
Ibid. 


The Analects, 5:13. (Ave 


Ch’un Ch’iu Tso Chuan, Chao Kung: 29th Yr. In view of the questionable 
authenticity of the Tso Chuan, one may be permitted to doubt whether 
the reported words were really from the mouth of Ccnfucius. But they 
express at least the sentiments of the author, who was a disciple of 
Confucius. 

“RAM » LAME.” 

The Analects, 6:18. (Eth) 

Tbid., 12:11 (AW) 

Ibid. 

1 Tim. 5:3,6. 
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See, for instance, Perry v. Strawbridge, 1908, 209 Mo. 621, 108 S.W. 641, 
where it was held that a husband who killed his wife was not a “‘widower.”’ 
Similarly, in Lytle v. Southern Railway, 1933, 171 S. C. 221, 171 S.E. 42, 
it was held that a wife who had deserted her husband before his death 
was not a ‘“‘widow,”’ although there had been no divorce. 

The Analects, 13:12. (FB) 


In spirit Mo Tzu is more akin to Puritanism, while Confucius is more 
akin to Catholicism. 

See Y. P. Mei, The Ethical and Political Works of Motse (Probsthain, 1929), 
and Motse: The Neglected Rival of Confucius. See also H. H. Rowley, 
Submission in Suf fering, 1951; and Francois Houang, Ame chinoise et Chris- 
tianisme, 1957. 

Works of Mencius, Chin Hsin, pt. I, chap. 26. (ij) F) 

Mei, The Ethical and Political Works of Motse, p. 97. 

Ibid., p. 78. 

Ibid., 79. 

Micius’ philosophy is in line with the ideas of Cicero and Bracton. 
Mei, supera cit., p. 143. The original words which Dr. Mei renders as 
‘“‘magnanimity and righteousness” are jen yi ({<3#), which I would trans- 
late as “humanity and justice.’”’ We derive our duty to love all men 
and to be just to them from the will of God. 

Ibid., pp. 141-142. 

Ibid., p. 142. 

Ibid., p. 15. 

Ibid., p. 14. 

Summa Theologica, I-II, Q. 94, Art. 2 in corpore. 

Chuang Tzu, Tien Hsia. (KF) 

The greatness of Confucius lies in the fact that while he did not claim 
to be a creative thinker, his selective preservation of the cultural herit- 
age of ancient China laid all the future scholars under his debt. His 
conception of human nature is much more balanced than that of Micius. 
His way of serving Heaven is by realizing his humanity to the fullest 
extent, because one’s humanity is a gift from Heaven, and to develop 
that gift is to be faithful to the Giver. 

Tao Teh Ching, chap. 16. 
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fic Judging by its style and sentiment, it could not be as ancient as it 
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is sometimes claimed to be. It could not be much older than Chuang Tzu. 
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52. 
53. 
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In fact the first two sentences are found in chapter 28 of Chuang Tzu 
(#). 

This political maxim was very popular in the 19th century America, 
but I do not know its authorship. Emerson has written something to the 
same effect: ‘‘The less government we have the better—the fewer laws 
and the less confided power.” 

Ta Teh Ching, chap. 75. 


Chuang Tzu is to Lao Tzu what Mencius is to Confucius. Both have 
developed to the full the seminal thoughts of their respective masters. 


Chuang Tzu, chap. 10. (hip) 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., chap. 7. (Mi) “AH— » + 4A iiyeitize 0’ Somehow, the Taoists 
hark back to a time when mankind had not been spoiled by the fruit of 
knowledge. 

Ibid., chap. 16. (#5) 

Tao Teh Ching, chap. 38. 

Ibid., chap. 2. 

The Book of Lord Shang, (transl. by Duyvendak), pp. 172-3. For a symp- 
athetic appraisal of the School of Legalism, see fiw : — AEA BAR o 
See Shih Chi, Shang Chuin Li Chuan. (#47) 

See Li Chi, Chueh Li. (Cthi® 5) 

Confucius wanted to make every man a “‘gentleman”’ in the true sense 
of the word, that is, in the moral sense. Shang Yang wanted to place 
every man, including the aristocrats, under the law. The difference is 
between levelling up and levelling down. 

Shang Chuin Shu, chap. 13. H##> Uo “ARRBM ANE BERS, 
Bake BA ACR. AER. ARR” 

There is a grain of truth in this charge. In the hands of later Con- 
fucians, it became a moral duty for a son to avenge the blood of his 
father. The problem of vengeance continued to be a theme of endless 
controversies among scholars of every age. 

Han Fei Tzu, chap. 49. (4a) See, for a translation, W. K. Liao, “Five 


Vermin: A Pathological Analysis of Politics,”’ in T’ien Hsia Monthly, Vol. 
X, pp. 179-196. 
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59. 


69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 


78. 


79. 


81. 


Ibid. 
Shih Chi, Shang Chuin Li Chuan. 

Shang Chuin Shu, chap. 24. (#8) 

It is likely that the knight-errants were followers of Micius, who of- 
fered themselves to help defending any State against aggression. 

This argument sounds plausible, but in reducing human valus to “‘plea- 
sure”’ the Legalists did not understand the humanism of Confucius. 
Shang Chuin Shu, chap. 7. (C[As®) 

Han Fei Tzu, chap. 49. (72) 

Ibid. 

Ibid., chap. 7. (—#4) 

“REP B USM» —BitReo” I think that Sze-ma Ch’ien is romancing here. 
It seems to me unlikely that Shang Yang had uttered these words. 

All legal systems had to pass such a stage in their evolution. But what 
is unique to China is that this stage of strict law was consciously and 
deliberately introduced by a group of legal philosophers whose intellect 
was far ahead of such a stage as we know it in the history of other legal 
systems. 

p- 88. 

Shang Chuin Shu, chap. 24. GM) “HGR > AzRbo” 

Ibid., chap. 13. “‘sRi7R RRO” 

Han Fei Tzu, chap. 14. (4ihREi o ) 

Ibid., chap. 46. GAR) “athe” 

Ibid., chap. 40. (34%) 

Ibid., chap. 41. Ci) 

Kuan Tzu, chap. 16. (7-) 

Shen Tzu, chap. 5. I am using $24 » th-T-o 

Shang Chuin Shu, chap. 24. 

See Natural Law and World Law: Essays to Commemorate the Sixtieth Birth- 
day of Kotaro Tanaka, 1954, p. 203. 

Duyvendak, The Book of Lord Shang, p. 129. 

Tao Teh Ching, chap. 23. 

See Shih Chi, Kao Tsu Pen Chi. (jah 4#). On the whole we may say 
that the legislation of Han is characterized by a broad humanism. I 
regret that for lack of space I cannot even touch upon the legal reforms 


of the greatest Emperor of the Dynasty, Han Wen Ti, and his successor 
Ching Ti. 
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86. 
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89. 
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93. 


94. 
95. 


97. 
98. 


100. 


101. 


102. 


103. 
104. 


See Sze-ma Kuang, Tse Chih T’ung Chien, under Han Kao Tsu. 
It seems that the truth lies between bifurcation and complete merger. 


It may be interesting to observe that while the Confucianists are more 
attracted by the masculine spirit, the Taoists have a predilection for the 
feminine spirit. If we regard the Yi Ching (4) as the common herit- 
age of both, we may say that the Confucianists are inclined toward the 
Ch’ien, while the Taoists are inclined toward the Ku’en. 


Yi Ching (Aki BED 

T’ang Lu Shu Yi C#tRRA—) 

Cea =1-) oA RAK DRA AEF 9 

CERIN) 0 ; 

Sui Wen Ti. See p67): HEEB ME o Fits 16-17 Fi o 

The truth is that no normative rule of human conduct can be drawn de- 
ductively from natural phenomena. Natural phenomena can only be used 
as a reference in making a rule of human conduct; but the final decisive 
voice belongs to practical reason and moral judgment. 

The ancient legislators apparently did not think of the possibility that 
childlessness could be due to the man as well as to the woman. And is 
it not unreasonable to expect the wife to be not jealous? 

T’ang Lu Shu Yi (@—+1) 

Ibid. 

The Analects, 2:5. (BED 

T’ang Lu Shu Yi (4+ —) 

Ibid. 

WAAR © 

As we shall see, the idea has been absorbed by the modern Penal Code. 
FRBER E+ I © 

il > B—» IH ° 8“ RAZA » VARA ZA RERBK >» HATIRS 
the” 

The Han scholars learned legal procedure from the Legalists and fitted it 
to their substantive moral philosophy. I doubt if Confucius himself 
would have approved of this hybrid. 
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This may result occasionally in wicked ones escaping punishment. But 
as Han Fei has said, ‘‘Government is like the washing of one’s hair. 
Although some hairs are sacrificed, the longer hairs are benefited.” 
(Han Fei Tse, *}Z).- 
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106. 


107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 


116. 


Herein lies the secret why Rome and England have produced such ad- 
mirable systems of civil jurusprudence. 


Morals should be infiltrated into the system of law gradually, but must 
not be allowed to overflood it. 


See v7! : HRA BAF Lit » 43-45 Flo 

Ibid., Fit » 305 Ai 

Ibid. 300-360 Fi 

See Ching-lin Hsia, Chinese Civil Code, 1931, p. v. 


If we examine all the modern civil codes, we shall be struck by the 
tendency toward uniformity in the contents. 


Supera cit., p. V- 
Ge) 
“SILI °” 


This does not affect the emphasis on the family, although its underly- 
ing principle has become cognatic. As the late Dr. C. H. Wang pointed 
out in an essay, “The reproduction in the Chinese code of the chief 
characteristics of Continental rather than of Anglo-American law, requires 
explanation. This choice on the part of the codifiers is not accidental. 
It is the result of mature deliberation. Anglo-American law emphasized 
the individual at the expense of the family, while Continental law in- 
herits something of the old ‘familia.” The family being the unit of 
Chinese society, anything which weakens the existence and power of 
that institution must be unacceptable in principle as it would be unwork- 
able in practice.”” Wigmore Celebration Essays, p. 91. This does not 
mean, however, that the old family system has been preseved whole- 
sale. For the numerous departures from the old system, see Dr. Foo 
Ping-sheung’s Introduction to Books IV and V in Hsia’s Chinese Civil 
Code, pp. xxiii-xxviii. 

The universalist and syncretic tendency of the Chinese mind finds a full 
expression in Dr. Sun’s writings. As Dr. Chang Chi-yun has so well 
put it, “‘He (Dr. Sun) selected the best of Chinese and Western culture 
and synthesized them, thus giving rise a new Chinese culture. And with 
the emergence of this new culture it is hoped that all shortcomings and 
evils inherent in the old culture, Chinese or otherwise, will be elimi- 
nated.”” See Dr. Chang’s Introduction to his recent book, The Essence of 
Chinese Cullure 1957, p. 17. 








Aristotle's Theory of Substance in the Categoriae* 


By Chung-hwan Chen hk 


The problem of universals is one of the well-known problems in the his- 
tory of Western philosophy. But it is also not alien to Chinese philosophers. 
In the period of Warring States (i) it already became a favourite subject 
of philosophical discussion in China, and moreover in this form, whether 
hardness, or whiteness, in one particular instance is identical with, or differ- 
ent from, that in another particular instance, and their identity was denied 
by a prominent dialectician. The first three important persons in the his- 
tory of the problem of universals in the West are Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle. If one makes clear how this problem developed with them, it will be 
surely not without advantage to those who study the same problem in the 
history of Chinese philosophy. In the following we try to show the con- 
nexion of Aristotle’s concept of secondary substance with Socrates and Plato, 
by means of analyzing his theory of substance in the Categoriae,’ in which 
this famous concept is contained, ‘and through Porphyry’s Isagoge to which 
it was transmitted to the Middle Ages. 


I -- In this short treatise, Aristotle, before going to analyze each category, 





*In view of the fact that the printers here do not have Greek type, all single words 
and phrases taken from Aristotle are given in this paper in transcriptions, all com- 
plete sentences are quoted in English translation. The books of the Metaphysics are 
numbered with Roman numerals; the Book Small Alpha is counted as the second 
book. 


1. The authenticity of the Categoriae has been questioned by modern Aristotelian 
critics, among whom Jaeger, though he holds the treatise to be spurious, still 
admits ‘‘dass die meisten Einzelheiten inhaltlich Aristotelisch sind” (Aristoteles, S. 
45 Anm. 1.). What interests us here is just the thought contents of the Categoriae. 
We studied the question of its authenticity some years ago and came to the con- 
clusion that in the first part of the treatise (up to 11 b7) there is no thought 
which is un-Aristotelian. The genuineness ofthe thoughts expressed in that part. 
therefore, will be recognized here. We can naturally not bring forward all our 
proofs on this occasion, nor is it necessary to do so. We shall show the genuine- 
ness of each thought in the Categoriae which we take into consideration in our pre- 
sent paper by referring, for the sake of comparison, to other Aristotelian works 
whose authenticity is never doubted.--For the chronology of the Categoriae see infra 
n. 38. 
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sets up two principles of classification: 


(1) being predicable of a hypokeimenon, 
(2) being present in a hypokeimenon.? 


By their combination, both in their affirmative (1 a, 2 a) and in their nega- 
tive (1 b, 2 b) forms, entities are divided into four groups: 


first group characterized by 1 a and 2 b, for instance, man; 

second group characterized by 1 b and 2 a, for instance, a certain 
grammatical knowledge, a certain whitness; 

third group characterized by 1 a and 2 a, for instance, knowledge; 

fourth group characterized by 1 b and 2 b, for instance, a certain man.* 


The meaning of these two principles is not clear; each of them needs some 
explanation. First, it is to be noted that the Aristotelian term ‘hypokeimenon’ 
is equivocal. It means in (1) the subject of which something is predicable, 
in (2) the substratum in which something is present. Thus the two prin- 
ciples are of quite different nature: the one is a logical principle, and the 
other a metaphysical principle. 


As the Aristotelian logic is an ontological logic, itis often the case that 
one and the same thing can be expressed equally well either in logical or in 
ontological terms: the denotation of the ome coincides entirely with that of 





2. These principles of classification are Aristotelian, cf. Metaph. V. 8. In this chap- 
ter of the Metaphysics Aristotle works in fact still with these concepts, but their 
mutual restriction (to be explained immediately) is removed so that they come to 
coincide in their denotation. The first three of the four senses of substance are 
given here still in terms of kath’ hypokeimenou tinos legesthai and en hypokeimenoi 
tini einai (1017 b 13-14, 15, 16-17); only the phraseology is somewhat different, name- 
ly, instead of einai Aristotle used enhyparchein. The ‘restriction of predication to 
the essential predication in Categ. is given up in this chapter of the Metaphysics; for 
in the sentence hapanta de...talla (1017 b 13-14) the word falla is meant to include 
accidental attributes (ta en hypokeimenoi in the Categoriae) as well. In the same way 
the restriction of inherence to me hos meros is dropped, too. For the soul, which 

is a ‘part’ of a living thing, will be called enhypaschon (1017 b 13). 




































3. Categ. 2, 1a 20-b9. As to the authenticity of this classification, the second group 
seems to cause difficulty. For we do not see Aristotle elsewhere make the distinc- 
tion between universals and individuals in other categories than that of substance. 
But this second group contains all such entities like ‘individual white’. This dis- 
tinction is, however, genuine. Aristotle divides entities from the viewpoint 
of predication into three kinds in the Prior Analytics (1. 27, 43 a 25-32). Just as the 
second kind contains the highest universals in all categories, i.e. the categories 
themselves, so the first kind includes individuals of all categories, ie. not only in- 
dividual substances, but also individual qualities, for instance, individual white, etc., 

though the examples given there are only of individual substances. 
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the other.‘ Thus what is predicated of a thing is present in it; what is 
present in a thing is predicated of it. But the two principles laid down in 
the Categoriae are meant to be different from each other;* otherwise their 
combination would not divide entities into four groups. Hence each of these 
principles must have a different realm in which it has its proper application. 


Aristotle does not neglect to tell us how the application of each of them 
is limited. Let us first consider the logical principle. He distinguishes two 
kinds of definition, one of which may be called ‘synonymous’ and the other 
‘homonymous’. The first is that predication in which both the name and the 
definition of the predicate are predicable of the subject, for example, ‘man’ 
is predicable of an individual man in this way; while the second is that in 
which only the name, but not also the definition, of the predicate is predi- 
cable of the subject, for example, ‘white’ is predicated of a body inthis way.’ 
By this distinction he means in fact the distinction between essential and 
non-essential (or accidental) predication.* Only the essential predicability 
and its opposite, the unpredicability, make up the opposite forms of the logical 
principle of classification. 


To fix the exact meaning of the metaphysical principle, namely, ‘being 
present in a substratum’”’, Aristotle adds immediately: it means “present in 
something not as a part of it and unable to exist separately from it.”*® So 
limited in sense, this principle concerns only the accidental attributes, whose 





4, For example, essence and definition, Metaph. VII. 4,1030 a 6-7 with Bonitz’s note 
(Aristotelis Metaphysica Vol. Il. p, 308-9), 


5. Cf. our paper: “On Aristotle's Two Expressions: kath’ hypokeimenou legesthai and 
en hypokeimenoi einai”, Phronesis Vol. 2- No. 2 - 1957. 


6. But it does not form any ground for doubting the genuineness of this distinction; 
Top. IV. 6,127 b 1-3 gives us the same distinction in a special case. 


7. Categ. 5, 2 a 19-34. Cf. ib. 1, 1 a 6-12, where the term ‘synonymous’ is defined, as 
well as 3 b 5-9, where the same term is used in a special case, andl, 1 a 1-6, 


where the term ‘homonymous’ is defined. 


8. For the ‘synonymous’ predication makes known those attributes of the subject which 
are proper to it, while the ‘homonymous’ predication only those attributes which 
truly belong, but are not proper, to it. Cf. Categ. 5, 2 b 30-36, where we see this 
distinction in a particular case. For the justification of the terms: ‘essential and 
non-essential (or accidental) predication’ used by us, see Top. I. 9,103 b 35-39. 


9. Categ. 2, 1 a 24-25. What is ‘present in something’ in this sense does not form 
any part of the essential nature of the very thing (cf. Categ. 5, 3 a 29-32); it is 
what Aristotle calls symbebekos. 
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logical relation to the substratum is neglected by the logical principle of 
classification. 


II -- In the fifth chapter of the Categoriae, the chapter on substance, Aris- 
totle asserts that there are two kinds -- and only two kinds -- of substance, 
namely, substance in the primary sense or primary substance, and that in the 
secondary sense or secondary substance." The first kind includes individual 
things, as individual man, individual horse, and has the following negative 
determinations: not predicable of any subject, not present in any substratum. " 
Therefore it falls under the fourth group of being as classified in the second 
chapter of the Categoriae. The negative determination: not predicable of any 
subject, distinguishes this group and the second from the first and third; 
while the other: not present in any substratum, separates it and the first 
from the second and third. When these two determinations are combined with 


each other, they characterize only primary substance as different from any- 
thing else. 


In consequence of these negative determinations, two affirmative ones 
are ascribed to primary substance: all other things are either predicable of it 


or present in it.'* The unexpressed argument which leads to this conclusion 
seems to be the following. Since what is, is either that which is predicable 
of a subject, or that which is not predicable of a subject, the latter is, on 
the silent presumption that in the realm of being there is no radical choris- 
mos, just that of which the former is ultimately predicable. '* Similarly, what 
is present in a substratum, is, in the last analysis, just present in that which 





The conception of two kinds of substance, the primary and the secondary, forms 
no sufficient ground for rejecting the authenticity of the Categoriae. See Zeller, 


Die Philosophie der Griechen Ul. Teil 2. Abt. 4. Aufl. S. 67 Anm. 1. Further, cf. infra n. 
21. 


Categ. 5, 2a 11-14. It is a genuine thought of Aristotie, see supra n. 2. 


Categ. 5, 2 a 34-35. That the subject of predication is substance, is a thesis, which 
we meet in several writings of Aristotle. Cf, for example, Metaphysics V. 8,1017 
b 13-14, VII. 3,1029 a 8-9, Phys. I. 7,190 a 36- b 1. 


If it were not so, then there would be in the realm of being a chorismos which 
divided it up into two disconnected parts. It is just this kind of chorismos of which 
Plato spoke in his dialogue “Sophistes’ 251 D--252 A and which he rejected. Cf. our 
German work, Das Chorismos-Problem bei Aristoteles Berlin, 1940 S. 31-32. (For those 
who are interested in this problem the works both of Stenzel, Plato's Method of 
Dialectic, Engl. translation 1940, Zahl und Gestalt bei Platon und Aristoteles 1. Aufl. 1923, 
and of Cherniss, Aristofle’s Critism of Plato and the Academy, are to be consulted). 
Aristotle presupposes here the impossibility of such a chorismoas, too. 
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is in its turn present in no substratum. As these two negative determina- 
tions when separated from each other belong not only to primary substance, 
but also to other things, so these two affirmative determinations when in 
combination characterize primary substance exclusively. Thus it is primary 
substance alone which is both the ultimate subject and the ultimate sub- 
stratum. Hence Aristotle concludes: “If primary substances did not exist, 
it would be impossible for anything else to exist.” " 


III -- Secondary substances are, in the first place, those in which as in 
species the primary substances, which are individuals, are present, namely, 
eidos."° So the attribute ‘individuality’ not only distinguishes two kinds of 
substance from each other, but also determines their rank as the primary 
and the secondary. 


Besides species, Aristotle recognizes here genera as secondary substances, 
too.'* Just as primary substance distinguishes itself as the malista legomene 
ousia or, simply, malista ousia from the secondary, so species distinguishes 
itself as mallon ousia from genus as hetton ousia." To establish the latter dif- 
ference, he gives two reasons. First, the species in comparison with the 
genus is more nearly related to primary substance. This will be clear in the 
case of definition. If any one should render an account of what an individual 
man essentially is, he would render an account more knowable (i.e. to us'®) 


and more proper to the object by stating the species, ‘man’, than the genus, 


‘animal’. For the species ‘man’ is more peculiar to the individual man, but 





14. Categ. 5, 2 b 3-6. This thought is characteristically Aristotelian, cf. Metaph. XII. 
5,1071 a 1-2. 


15. See the next note. 
16. Categ. 5, 2 a 14-19. This is a genuine thought of Aristotle, see infra n. 21. 


17. The term malista legomene ousia is to be compared with Categ. 5, 2b 17, where the 
participle, however, does not appear; but it is found in 2 a 11-12. The simpler 
form malista ousia is to be compared especially with Metaph. XII. 3,1070 a 20. Just as 
from the term ousia protos legomene we have then prote ousia (see Categ. 5, 2 a 11-12 
and 35), so from the term ousia malista legomene we have then mmalista ousia. Whether 
so or so expressed the term has a purely objective sense; it is beyond doubt that 
by both expressions Aristotle means the same, namely, that which has the most 
substantiality. The other two terms mallon ousia and hetton ousia are both objective; 
they mean respectively that which has more, and that which has less, sub- 
stantiality, as obvious from the passages in the Categor.ae where they occur (5. 2 
b 7, 3 b 33-34). 


For what is “more knowable in nature” is in this case the genus, cf. Amal. Post. 
I. 2,71 b 33-72 a 4. 
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the genus ‘animal’ is more universal, i.e. common to man and other animals. !- 


Secondly, primary substances are most properly called substances because 
they underlie the species and the genus. The species in its turn underlies 
the genus, too. Just as secondary substances are predicated of the primary, 
so is the genus predicated of the species, but the predication cannot be re- 
versed. Thus, in respect of predication, there is an analogy among the four 
following terms: as primary substance is to the secondary, so is the species 
to the genus.*° Here in the Categoriae we find a general rule, which is valid 
for all strata within the category of substance. It is this: the more general 
an entity is, the less substantial it is, and the lower itsrank is. Individuali- 
ty is, therefore, taken for the measure of substantiality.*' From this rule 





19. Categ.5, 2b 8-14. In the Categoriae Aristotle takes eidos, just as genus, for universal, 
though he later attributes the universality only to the genus, but not to the eidos, 
cf., for instance, Metaph. VII. 13, 1038 b 10-12. 


20. Categ. 5,2 b 15-22. 


21. The fact that in the Categoriae a distinction is made between primary and secon- 
dary substance, and that the genus is reckoned as a substance of lower order 
forms the ground for the Aristotelian critics to doubt the authenticity of this 
writing. For the expression deuterai ousiai see Zeller referred to supra n. 10. The 
conception of genus as substance inferior in substantiality not only to individual 
things, but also to species is undoubtedly Aristotelian, at least at a certain stage of 
his thought. This conception appears substantially the same in the Amalytica Priora, 
again, though the term ‘secondary substance’ is not employed there. In that pas- 
sage Aristotle, from the same viewpoint of predication, divides all entities into 
three kinds: the ultimate subjects, which are sensible individual things, as Kleon 
and Kallias; the ultimate predicates, which are the categories; the intermediates 
between them, aS ‘man’ and ‘animal’, etc. (B 27,43 a 25-32). The ultimate sub- 
jects are the individual things, which are substances. (To justify this point, we, 
avoiding the suspicion of circular argument by citing passages from the Categoriae, 
name now Only Metaph. V. 8, 1017 b 10-14. The primary substance in the Categoriae 
is just such things as described in this chapter of the Mztaphysics. The elements, etc. 
are atomoi ousiai (called by Alexander in his commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
ed. by Hayduck p. 373.14-15). They can be called here equally well primary sub- 
stance; for the same logical predication serves as criterion of substantiality (1017 
b 13 14). The ultimate predicates are those which are deprived of any substanti- 
ality. The intermediates are those which possess more or less substantiality as 
they are subjects of more or less numerous sets of predication. The species stands 
in this stratification of subjects nearer to, and the genus remoter from, the primary 
substances; consequently, genera are less substantial than the species, and both of 
them are inferior to sensible individual things in substantiality. This is what Aris- 
totle here in the Categoriae means. 


It is interesting to observe here that according to the theory in the Analytica 
Priora, which is nothing but the logical consequence of the theory of substance in 
the Categoriae, the category ‘substance’ itself is not a substance; for it is an ul- 
timate predicate of any other definite substance. But what could Aristotle then 
hold it to be? 
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follows another one: those which are equally general, or which are all in- 





dividual, occupy ranks equally high. So the species which are not subordi- 


nated to one another are neither more nor less substantial than one another. 


The same is true of individuals: an individual man has neither more nor less 


substantiality than an individual ox. ™ 


IV -- Aristotle proceeds to give further characteristic determinations of 


substance. But what he speaks of first, namely, ‘the synonymous predica- 


tion’,** is, strictly speaking, not sucha one. For it is, on the one hand, charac- 


teristic only of secondary substances, but not of primary substances.** And 


on the other hand, characteristic also of the differentia, which is not count- 


ed among secondary substances here. ** Thus this determination is not charac- 


teristic of substance alone; therefore we need not discuss it in detail. 


Aristotle then goes on to show another determination, which substance 


has in common with nothing else. He points out that primary substance -- 


or rather the name of primary substance -- denotes fode ti." The lexical mean- 


ing of this phrase is ‘this here’, or, in better English, a ‘this’. He argues 


for his thesis in the following way: It is indisputably true that primary sub- 


stance, for example, a certain man, signifies a ‘this’. For that which is de- 


noted in this case is something that is individual and numerically one.” But 


it is not so in the case of secondary substance. When we speak, for instance, 


of ‘man’ or ‘animal’, our form of speech seems to signify a ‘this’, but in fact 
rather poion ti than ftode ti. For what underlies this term ‘man’ or ‘animal’, 





22. 
23. 


24, 
25. 
26. 


28. 





Categ. 5,2 b 22-28. 

Categ. 5,3 a 33- b 9. 

Because primary substance is never a predicate. 
Cf. Categ, 5,2 b 29-30. 


Ib. 5,3 b 10-12. In the whole paragraph (3 b 10-23) the thought is not exactly ex- 
pressed. In view of the line 14, where toi schemati tes prosegorias Stands, One is cer- 
tain that Aristotle does not mean that the primary among all entities signifies 
tode ti, but its name does. : 


It is a genuinely Aristotelian thesis that primary substance is tode ti, cf. Metaph. 
III. 6,1003 a 8-10, VII. 13,1038 b 35-1039 a 2, 8,1033 b 21-22. 


Ib. 3 b 10-13. This argument proves the thesis only on condition that tode ti is iden- 
tical with what is indivisible and numerically one. 


Ib. 3 b 13-16. But this term--Aristotle modifies his too radical words immediately 
--does not merely indicate a quality like the term ‘white’ does, but it determines 
the quality] with reference to a substance, because it signifies poian tina ousian (3 b 
18-21). This thought is Aristotelian, cf. the Metaphysics passages mentioned supra n. 
26. 
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is not a single thing, as it is in the case of ‘a certain man’, but both ‘man’ 
and ‘animal’ are predicated of many subjects.” The name of a species or of 
a genus denotes not a ‘this’, a ‘this’ is that to which the name of a primary 
substance refers. ‘Thus the attribute ‘being a this’ belongs to primary sub- 
stance alone and distinguishes it from the species and the genus. 


From this argument it is clear that the Aristotelian concept of tode ti in 
the Categoriae consists of two moments, ‘indivisibility’ and ‘numerical unity’. 
‘Indivisibility’ means, methodologically, ‘incapability of being further divided’, 
and, ontologically, ‘incapability of further being differentiated into sub- 
species’.*' ‘Numerical unity’ is explained here by its contradictory opposite, 
‘predicability of many subjects’.**? Thus tode ti is a thing the very being of 
which is thoroughly determined so that it can neither admit of further dif- 
ferentiation nor can be predicated of anything else. This is expressed in 
English by a ‘this’. The attribute ‘thisness’ is held here by Aristotle to be 
characteristic only of primary substance. 


V -- After mentioning two further determinations which, however, do not 
belong exclusively to substance," Aristotle proceeds to that determination 
which is most proper to it. This he describes as follows: it is substance, which, 
being one and the same, is capable of admitting contrary attributes. What 
is not substance cannot be so, for example, neither a color nor an action. 
But an individual man, being one and the same, is sometimes white and some- 
times black, sometimes warm and sometimes cold, sometimes good and some-- 
times bad.™ 


It seems as if there were exceptions, for example, statement and opinion. 
For one and the same statement can be true and false at different times. 
The same is true of opinion.* There is, however, a difference between sub- 





29. Jb. 3 b 16-18. hen in line 16 is an abbreviation for hen arithmoi (cf. 3 b 12). 

30. Cf. supra n. 27. 

31. Atomon is a term taken over from Plato, who used it in his djhairesis. 

32. Cf. supra n. 29. 

33. Namely, that substance has no contrary (3 b 24-32) and that it does not admit of 
difference in degree (ib. 3 b 33-4 a 9). Both of them belong also to quantity (3 b 27- 
32, 6,5 b 11-15, 6 a 19-25). 

34. Categ. 5,4 a 10-21. 


35. Jb. 4 a 21-28. The conception of truth, which we meet here, is the same as that 
expressed elsewhere, for instance, Metaph. VI. 4,1027 b 20-23. 
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stance and statement. A substance is capable of admitting contrary attri- 





butes when it itself changes; but a statement receives contrary attributes 
only when its object undergoes a change while it itself remains unchanged.* 
One makes a mistake if one ascribes this characteristic of substance to state- 
ment or to opinion. For a statement or an opinion is said to be capable of 
admitting contrary attributes not because it itself suffers contrary modifica- 
tions, while substance is so because of such a change.” 


This characteristic, which Aristotle regards as most proper to substance, 
belongs only to primary substance; it is obvious from the example given by 
himself.** 


VI -- Having analyzed the contents of Aristotle’s theory of substance in 
the Categoriae, we are going to make some general observations. First, let 
us point out its peculiarity. This is easy to see: in this treatise individuali- 
ty is emphasized by Aristotle. It is the individual thing, which is proclaim- 
ed primary substance. It is the individuality, which is taken for the mea- 
sure of substantiality, for the decision of the rank in the category of sub- 
stance. The fact that the individual thing is held here to be primary sub- 
stance and even prior to eidos shows clearly that the theory is an individual- 
istic one, and so it may call up suspicion in the mind of some Aristotelian 
critics that the Categoriae is spurious. Without doubt, this individualistic 
theory of substance does not harmonize with, but contradicts the theory of 
substance in Books VII and VIII of the Metaphysics. Yer this is no suffi- 
cient ground for rejecting the authenticity of the Calegoriae.** Now let us 





36. Ib. 4 a 28-b 4. 
37. Ib. 4 b 4-16. 


38. Categ. 5,4 a 18-21. It is interesting to note the following fact: The conception of 
the persistence amid the change of accidental attributes is the same thought which 
underlies the argument for the existence of matter in Book XII of the Metaphysics, 
namely, 1069 b 3-2, 1069 b 9; but here in Categoriae 5,4 a 10 sq, where the malista 
idion Of substance forms the object of discussion and where we therefore expect to 
be told of the famous Aristotelian ousia hylike (cf, for instance, Metaph. VIII. 4.- 
1044 a 15, IX. 7,1049 a 36) or matter, and in the Categoriae as a whole, no single 
word is uttered about the material substance. In view of this fact it is not impos- 
sible that this treatise on categories was written early, namely, in the time when 
Aristotle had not come upon the threefold substance, (ib. 3,1070 a 9-13). We shall 
perhaps, make no mistake when we suppose that such a thought as that of per- 
sistence amid the change of the accidental attributes in the Categoriae was just that 
which led to the discovery of the concept of matter, and, consequently, of the con- 
cept of the threefold substance. 


39. What this contradiction really means, cf. our paper, “Aristotle's Concept of Pri- 
mary Substance in Books Z and H of the Metaphysics”, Phronesis Vol. 2-No, 1-1957. 
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inquire how the theory of substance in this short treatise was generated 


VII -- To understand this individualistic theory, it is best to turn to the 
following words: ‘“‘primary substances are most properly so called, because 
they underlie everything else’’.“° From the context we know that the phrase 
‘underlie everything else” has here an unambiguous meaning, namely, 
‘underlie the rest of the entities as their subjects of predication’’.‘’ Thus 
the individualism in question turns out to be the result of looking at entities 
from the logical viewpoint of predication. But why should the subject of 
predication be regarded by Aristotle as primary substance? To answer this 
question, we must review a little bit of history. 


In the collection of writings traditionally called Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
there are three versions of his account how the theory of Ideas was gener- 
ated. They are substantially the same, differing only in detail, and there- 
fore also in length. According to his report, Plato’s theory of Ideas was 
generated under two influences: Cratylus, who represented Heraclitus’ theory 
of unceasing flux of sensible things, and Socrates, who searched for uni- 
versals. Plato held that knowledge must be of some other entities than sen- 
sible things. These entities he named Ideas. Further, he explained the be- 
ing of sensible things by their methexis in the corresponding Ideas. Aristo- 
tle tells us (not only of Plato, but also of other thinkers who believed in 





40. 5,2 b 37-3 a1. 


41. Cf. 3a 1-6. Both that hypokeisthai in 2 b 38 means “to be hypokeimenon of which all 
the rest are predicated” and that {ois allois hapasin in the same line refers to all other 
entities except primary substances, are obvious. It needs only to be noted that a- 
mong “all other entities” not only secondary substances, but also non-substances, 
namely, entities which belong to the secondary categories, are included. Cf. 3 a 4. 
It is then to be observed: 1. Of the two characteristics of primary substance, 
namely, ‘to be subject of predication’ and ‘to be substratum’, which in combina- 
tion distinguish primary substance from all other entities, Aristotle lays the em- 
phasis here exclusively upon the first. 2. The distinction of individual cases from 
the corresponding universals in the secondary categories, e.g. to ti leukon from to 
leukon 1 a 27 is given up here. Had Aristotle kept this distinction, individual cases of 
quality, quantity, etc. would not be included in “all other entities”, mentioned 2 b 38 
and 3 a 1 (for to ti leukon and the like are also not predicable of any subject); but there 
is in context nothing which suggests this exception. This very distinction in the 
secondary categories once being abandoned, only primary substances can be ultimate 
subject of predication, as we find it stated in Phys. I. 2,18 a 31, quoted infra n. 52. 
This is the ground of the assertion that things which are called primary substances 
are most properly so called because they are ultimate subjects of predication. 
Otherwise from being ultimate subject of predication being primary substance would 
not follow. 


42, I. 6,987 a 29-b 10. katholou is, Of course, not Socrates’, but Aristotle’s own term. 
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Ideas): 
versals; others separated them ** and made them substances. * 


Socrates did not ascribe existence separte from sensible things to uni- 


Aristotle himself accepted the epistemological side of this theory with- 
out any hesitation, as he approved of what Socrates had done, and found the 
metaphysical side going unnecessarily far. According to his opinion, it is al- 
ready sufficient for knowledge if there is something not sensible which is 
predicable of sensible things; to separate this from the sensible things is 
much more than what is in fact needed. For this chorismos was the cause 
of the difficulties in which the theory of Ideas was involved.** So Aristotle 
set up common predicates in place of the self-existing Ideas; ** for these com- 
mon predicates are the real requirements for the possibility of knowledge. 


In his logical analysis in the Analytica Priora Aristotle divides a proposi- 
tion into the predicate and that of which the predicate is asserted.*’ Thus 
predication is conditioned by the presence of the subject of predication. As 
hypokeimenon this subject underlies the predicate, is its ontological founda- 
tion. Therefore the subject of predication is prior to the predicate -- a con- 
sequence which we find expressly stated in the first book of Aristotle’s 
Physics.“ Since the Platonic Ideas, considered from the logical viewpoint of 
predication, could be nothing more than common predicates,“ they are, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, posterior to their hypokeimenon, the subject of predica- 
tion. Consequently, they cannot be what they were held to be, namely, sub- 








43, Metaph. XIII. 4,1078 b 30-32. 















44, Jb. 9,1086 a 32-34. The term ousia in the sense of ‘substance’ is Aristotelian; Plato 
characterized Ideas by ontos on, to which the Aristotelian term ousia somewhat cor- 
responds, namely, both expressions denote that which really is. 


45. Jb. 9,1086 b 2-7, Amal. Post I. 11,77 a 5-7; “So demonstration does not necessarily im- 
ply the existence of Ideas or of a one apart from the many, but the existence of 
one which is in the true sense predicable of many.” Although para in the writings 
of Aristotle is not always a sign for chorismos (cf. our German work, Das Chorismos- 
Problem, referred to above, p. 124-125), but it signifies here (77 a 6) chorvismos. Para 
is used in the same sense, for instance, Metaph. XIII. 4,1078 b 16, where it is a 
sign for chorismos (cf. fifteen lines below, where the verb echo;isan stands). 


46. Cf. infra n. 50, 

47. Cf. Anal. Pr. 1. 1,24 b 16-17. 

48, 6,189 a 31-32. 

49. That this is really Aristotle's opinion, is obvious, especially when we turn to the 
Nicomachean Ethics, where he calls the Platonic chief Idea in the Republic, namely, 


the Idea of Good, common predicate (I. 6, 1096 b 32-33), 
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stances,” ousia being for Aristotle protos on;*' the subjects of predication, in 


the last analysis, the ultimate subjects of predication, the subjects which are 
never in their turn predicates are, on the contrary, substances,” because 
they are prior. These are the individual things.™ 


Common predicates are found in every category. Those which belong 


to the secondary categories are all predicable of the genus and the species 
of primary substance, just as the rest of all entities are predicable of pri- 





50. There is a passage in the Metaphysics, namely, VII. 6,1031 b 15-18, which not only 


51. 


52. 


53. 





justifies this particular interpretation of ours, but also the whole interpretation of 
Aristotle's theory of secondary substance we put forward in this paper. Therefore 
let us discuss it in detail. The passage runs as follows: “At the same time it is 
clear that if there are Ideas such as some people say they are (namely, substances, 
cf. 1031 a 30-31) it will not be substratum (hypokeimenon in the sense of ‘subject of 
predication’) that is substance; for these must be substances, but not predicable of 
a Substratum...” (transl. by Ross). But in Aristotle’s opinion Ideas must be predic- 
able of a substratum; otherwise the connexion between the Ideas and the substratum 
would be cut off and this chorismos (apolelumenai allelon 1031 b 3) would, as its worst 
result, annihilate the Ideas themselves 1031 b 3-14. So Ideas could not be otherwise 
than predicable of subjects. From this premise follows the opposite consequence. It 
is then the subject of predication which is substance, rather than Ideas which were 
held to be substances. 

Aristotle goes on to draw a further conclusion: “if they were (that is, if Ideas 
were predicable of subjects) they would exist only by being participated in”. Methexis 
is a Platonic term; but kata metherin (“by being participated in”, as Ross rightly 
translates the meaning of the words) is used here in the same signification as me- 
theke is in VII. 15,1040 a 27, where the latter denotes the same as epi pollon katego- 
reisthai. (For only in this sense 1040 a 25-27 forms an argument.) Thus the sent- 
ence quoted last means: if Ideas were not predicable of subjects they could not ex- 
ist. But if they were predicable they would exist not sva natura; their zight of ex- 
istence would consist, considered from the logical viewpoint, rather of being com- 
mon predicates, as Aristotle tells us in Amal. Post. I. 11,77 a 5-7, quoted supra n. 45. 
Understood in this sense, the Platonic Ideas are no more Ideas, but merely koine ka- 
tegoroumena. In this way Aristotle saved the Ideas of his master from being annihi- 
lated by chorismos, by retaining them in his logic in the form of common predicates. 


Protos on aS a terminus technicus occurs, for example, Metaph. VII. 1,1028 a 30. That 
substance is the primary among entities is a central thought of Aristotle; we find 
it most clearly expressed, for example, Metaph. XII. 1,1069 a 18-24, IV. 2,1003 b 16- 
18, VII. 1. 


So Aristotle says Phys. I. 2,185 a 31 “for every thing is predicated of substance as 
subject” (Oxford transl. ). 


Metaph. IV. 4,1007 a 33 sq. Aristotle gives two reasons for the fact that there must 
be some ultimate subject of predication, and concludes b 16-17: there must be some- 
thing which denotes substance. This something is, according to his arguments, the 
individual thing, forjinstance, Socrates. 
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mary substances.* So far as the genus and the species of primary substances 
are subjects of predication, they are substances. But as they are in their 
turn predicated of individual things, the latter are substances. As the pre- 
dicates of individual things -- their genus and species -- are in other sets of 
predication themselves subjects, individual things must be substances of a 
higher order, and the species and the genus are posterior to them in sub- 
stantiality. As the genus is predicated of the species, it is of a still lower 
order than the species. And lastly, what is absolutely a predicate and can 
never be subject of any predication, is no substance at all. These are the 
consequences which follow from Aristotle’s logical interpretation, in opposi- 
tion to Plato’s metaphysical interpretation, of what Socrates sought for, 
from Aristotle’s substitution of common predicates for the self-existent 
Ideas when he attacked the epistemological problem. But these consquences, 
except the last one, which is developed in his theory of “‘the most univer- 
sal’’, are just the contents of the theory of substance in the Categoriae, 
and they are implicitly retained without any alteration in the Analytica 
Priora.“’ Thus Aristotle’s theory of substance in the Categoriae is on one side 
connected with the Socratic - Platonic dialectics, and, on the other, with his 
Prior Analytics, and agree with the thoughts in his other earlier writings.” 
Consequently, we cannot agree with S. Mansion, who,” stating that the doct- 
rine of the Categoriae is the farthest removed from Plato, infers that this 
treatise is not authentic, as there is no period in Aristotle’s development 
in which we could place it.’’® , 





54. Categ. 5,3 a 1-6. 


55. ta malista katholou are to on kai to hen Metaph. Ill. 4,1001 a 21-22, cf. a 28-29, X. 2,- 
1053 b 20-21. They are not substances, cf. VII. 16,1040 b 16 sq. 


56. See supra n. 21. 


57. For this argument cf. our paper (referred to above) Phronesis Vol. 2--No, 2--1957 p. 
46-47. 


58. C. J. De Vogel Greek Philosophy Vol. II. p. 42. (We are sorry, we have not yet had 
any chance to read Mansion’s work directly.) If our foregoing analysis is reliable, 
there was really a period in Aristotle’s development in which the theory of sub- 
stance in the Categoviae was located. This theory is, it is true, “farthest removed 
from Plato”, so far as the Platonic Ideas, which are ontos on, are changed into com- 
mon predicates, which are, consequently, posterior to individual things. But, on 
the other hand, there still remains some connexion with the theory of the Mas- 
ter; Plato himself had viewed the Ideas occasionally from the point of predica- 
tion and described them as za‘a tantcs (for instance, Men. 76 A). It is possible 
that the Aristotelian concept of katholou kategoroumenon OY legomenon may be built 
upon that view of Plato as its basis. The authenticity of the Categoriae is anyhow 
not to be rejected simply because of the assumed ground. 
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Monetary Terms in Chinese History“ 
By Lien-sheng Yang % @ tt 


This article attempts to present highlights in the history of money in 
China through a discussion of key terms. For the sake of convenience, the 
discussion will be divided into two parts, the first part on the materials and 
forms of money, and the second part on government policies and economic 
thought pertaining to money. In the article, money is chiefly considered as 
a medium of exchange. Its other functions, as a prescribed means of pay- 
ment (especially in taxation), as a standard of value, and as a store of value, 
will also be touched upon. Terms will be introduced with a rough date of 
their earliest appearance in documentation and with a brief account of the 
changes in their meaning and usage. Occasional observations will be made 
to link up the history of money with overall cultural development in China. 


(1) The modern technical term for money is the compound huo-pi {%;, 
consisting of two synonymous characters, huo #%{ ‘‘commodity; money,” and 
pi % «fabrics; money.” Both characters existed already in antiquity, al- 
though huo-pi as a compound is datable only from about the third century 
A. D. and appears only occasionally in writings until the 19th century. Huo, 
pi, and ch’ien $ ‘‘coin; money” are the terms commonly used for money in 
Chinese history. 





The character huo contains as its signific the character pei Ki, “shell, 
* which appears also in many other characters indicating wealth and 
economic activities, e.g., pao #{ ‘‘treasure,’’ mai (third tone) @ ‘‘to buy,” mai 
(fourth tone) @ ‘‘to sell,” and kung & “‘tribute.”” This supports the tradi- 
tional account that the cowry was used as money in ancient China. At least 
it seems to be true for the Shang and early Chou dynasties, roughly from 
1500 to 800 B.C. Ancient bronze inscriptions not infrequently mention gifts 


cowry,’ 


of strings of cowries and in, at least, one case, cowries are said to have been 
used for, i.e., used to pay for, the making of a bronze vessel. A consider- 
able amount of cowries have also been discovered in Shang and Chou sites, 





* A German version of this article has appeared under the title “Das Geld und seine 
Bezeichnungen in der chinesischen Geschichte” in Saeculum 8.4 (1957) 333-340. 
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including metallic imitations. The use of cowry as money is a cultural trait 
for many races in East and Southeast Asia. It is perhaps natural that the 
Shang dynasty should share this trait because it was chiefly located in the 
eastern part of North China and undoubtedly had contacts with peoples in the 
south. 


Bronze coins in the shape of spades (pu 7%) and knives (tao JJ) appeared 
sometime after the middle of the Chou dynasty, and constituted an impor- 
tant medium of exchange during the fifth, fourth and third centuries B. C. 
This was a time when commerce developed to a considerable extent. Appar- 
ently, these coins were issued in the cities of various feudal states to facili- 
tate exchange. Spade coins circulated primarily in the western part of North 
China, while knife coins predominated in the east. The latter have been 
unearthed even in Korea and Japan. It is to be noted that the spade coin and 
the knife coin may have represented agricultural implements, although the 
knife could be an imitation of a weapon. It is fitting that this kind of sym- 
bolic money should be developed in an agricultural society like China. An- 
other interesting point is that many of the spade and knife coins bear in- 
scriptions in Chinese characters indicating their weight, value, or place of 
origin. 


Round coins (ch’ien ¢, which also means ‘“‘money”’ in general) with a 
round, and later square, hole in the middle also developed in the late Chou 
period. With the unification of China under the Ch’in dynasty in 221 A. D., 
the round coin with a square hole was prescribed as the standard cash and, 
in due time, it replaced the spade coin, the knife coin, and an oval-shaped 
coin apparently in imitation of cowry. The round coin served as the general 
medium of exchange and unit of account practically throughout China. Nor- 
mally it was made of copp2r and therefore known as ?f’ung-ch’ien #a$% ‘‘cop- 
per coin.” Other base metals, notably iron, were also used occasionally. 
Iron coins or Pieh-ch’ien #¢% circulated especially in certain parts of Sung 
(960-1279) China to substitute or supplement copper coins. 


Two precious metals, gold (chin ¢) and silver (yin @), were used as 
money for the most part of Chinese history. They circulated by weight 
rather than in coins. In general, gold was used more often than silver in 
Han (206 B. C.-220 A. D.) and earlier times while the reverse appears to 
have been true from the Sung period. Naturally, precious metals tended to 
circulate among the higher classes and the rich, and they tended to be hoard- 
ed. Silver, the less valuable of ;the two, however, circulated among the 
middle and low2r classes, and b2came a g2neral medium of exchange in 
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Ming and Ch’ing times. Gold and silver also played an important role in 
foreign trade throughout history. The development of silver economy in 
China during the last four or five hundred years was undoubtedly facilitat- 
ed by imported bullion and dollars. 


As money, gold and silver normally assumed the form of ingots with 
Chinese characters stamped, incised, or written on them to indicate such 
things as their origin, weight, and the names of the silversmith and the as- 
sayer. Thus, onthe whole, the characters amount to a kind of endorsement. 
The most famous form of silver was perhaps the oval-shaped ingot known 
colloquially as yuan-pao 3.%% “primary treasure.” Its English name “shoe” 
probably was derived from another name for silver in this shape, namely, 
ma-l’i yin JERE or “‘horse-hoof silver.’’ Normally such an ingot should weigh 
about fifty ounces or taels (liang jf). 


To resume our historical survey, money economy seems to have reach- 
ed a height during the middle centuries of the Han dynasty. Under Emperor 
Wu, the coinage of the standard wu-shu F.& coin became nationalized in 113 
A. D. He also experimented with the pai-lu p’i-pi Sie ® or “‘white-deer skin 
money”’ in 120 B. C. and from 119 to 113 B. C. with the coinage of three 
kinds of pai-chin 44 or ‘“‘white metal” (an alloy of silver and tin), which 
have been described as being round, square, and oval in shave and bearing 
the design of a dragon, a horse, and a turtle resp2ctively. Tae ‘‘white-deer 
skin money” perhaps reflected a vestige of monetary use of skins of ani- 
mals in earlier China, whereas the ‘“‘white metal’? may have been influenced 
by a knowledge of gold and silver coins which circulated in Inner Asia and 
further West. These extraordinary forms of Chinese money, however, were 
only short-lived. 


The ruler who introduced the mcst elaborate system of currency in 
China was the usurper-reformer Wang Mang. After becoming emperor in 
9 A. D., he defined six types of money made of five kinds of materials 
and representing twenty-eight denominations. They were ch’uan-huo 34% or 
‘‘round coins’”’ in six denominations, pei-huo Ate or “cowry money” in 
five denominations, pu-huo #7#{ or ‘“‘spade coins’’ in ten denominations, kuei- 
huo §t% or “‘tortoise treasures’’ in four denominations, and an ordinary and 
a superior kind of silver and one kind of gold. The whole system repre- 
sented something like a grand concert <f money forms in ancient China and 
undoubtedly reflected the antiquarian interest of its founder. The com- 
plicated system, however, was so confusing to the people that it had to be 
replaced by a much simpler one. 
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Money economy in terms of coins declined from the third to the seventh 
century. Rolls of silk and hemp cloth, however, became an important means 
of payment, especially in taxation, and a medium of exchange, especially for 
large transactions. This may have resulted from an improvement in the 
structure of the weaving loom, which facilitated production. 


Coming down to the T’ang period (618-905), the copper coin as well as 
gold and silver began to recover their influence, while textiles continued to 
function as monzy. Apparently, expansion of commerce required more and 
more currency. In the last century under the T’ang dynasty, China deve- 
lop2d a draft syst2m known as fei-ch’ien FRR or “flying money.” It was a 
convenient m2ans of transmittiag money to a distant place, and, as such, 
was continued undsr the Sung. It was first opsrated by private parties and 
later taken over by the government. The “flying money,’’ however, was 
not a true paper currency. 


Paper currency flourished under the Sung (960-1279), the Chin (1114- 
1234), and the Yiian dynasty (1260-1368). Like the “flying money,” the paper 
note first developed as a private enterprise and later became a government 
monopoly. The first paper money had the name chiao-tzu #%F- or ‘exchange 
medium,’’ and appeared in Szechwan during the early part of the eleventh 
century. The chiao-tzu were promissory notes issued by a group of rich 
merchants but intended for circulation within a specified area and within a 
limited period of time. This typ2 of pip2r money, becoming a government 
monopoly in 1016, was issued about once every other year and in two or 
more denominations. In 1107, the name chiao-izu was changed to ch’ien-yin ¢B5| 
’ and the area of circulation was extended from Szechwan 
to the Yellow River and Huai River valleys. 


‘“‘money voucher,’ 


Under. the Southern Sung (1127-1279), ch’ien-yin was limited to the Sze- 
chwan area and thus known as Ch’uan-yin Ji|§[. Two other notes known as 
chiao-tzu and hui-tzu @¥- or ‘“‘check medium” circulated in other parts of the 
country. For short periods, there were also other notes known as kung-chu 
AS# ‘public certificates’’ and kuan-tzu hij ‘communicating msdium.”’ Of the 
several kinds of paper money in this p2riod, the hui-tzu was by far the most 
important and its circulation was almost nation-wide. The circulation of 
each issue of pap2r money had a time limit, normally a period of three 
years. 


In the two Sung p2riods, in addition to paper money and cash drafts, other 
credit instruments called chiao-yin %4| or chiao-ch’ao 4 ‘“‘exchange vouch- 
ers” were in circulation. Thsse w2re transferable instruments issued by 
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the government to represent claims for money, salt, tea, or other commodi- 
ties. In addition, the government also issued blank tu-tieh HEHE or “ordina- 
tion certificates” for Buddhist monks and Taoist priests, which circulated 
like credit instruments. These certificates were valued because monks and 
priests were exempted from taxes and corvée. The wide circulation of the 
various kinds of bills of value, in addition to that of copper as well as iron 
coins and silver, testifies to the high level of economic development in Sung 
China. 


The paper money of the Chin dynasty was called chiao-ch’ao 29> ‘‘ex- 
change note” (the characters being the same as those for ‘‘exchange vouch- 
ers” above) obviously under Sung influence. It was first issued in 1153 and 
the period of circulation was fixed at seven years, after which old notes 
were retired or exchanged for new ones. In 1182, the limitation on the per- 
iod of circulation was abolished. This change was a step forward in the 
evolution of paper currency in China, because it freed the note from a time 
restriction. The regional restriction, however, was not removed until the 
Yiian dynasty. 


Under the Mongolian ruler Qubilai, an epoch-making note was issued 
in 1260. Its full name was Chung-t’ung yuan-pao chiao-ch’ao HTM “pri- 
mary treasure exchange note of the Chung-t’ung era,” chiao-ch’ao or simply 
ch’ao being the general name for paper note under the Yiian. The note was 
to circulate in all provinces without a limit of area or time, and old notes 
of various kinds were to be redeemed at fair rates. After 1280, the new note 
became the universal paper currency of the whole empire. In the last de- 
cades of the 13th century and the first decades of the 14th, the Yiian paper note 
circulated not only in Chinese and Uighur areas but also penetrated to such 
places as Burma, Siam, Annam, where it was also called cau. The early use of 
paper money in China is remarkable. Together with paper-making and block- 
printing, it may be considered a major Chinese contribution to world civili- 
zation. 


The paper note was the major form of currency under the Yiian. At times 
it was practically the sole currency because the Yiian dynasty minted only a 
very small number of coins and because there were periods when private 
trading of gold and silver was prohibited. Use of paper currency on a large 
scale, however, could easily lead to malignant inflation. This happened to- 
ward the end of the Sung, Chin, and Yiian and undoubtedly contributed to the 
downfall of these dynasties. 


The Ming (1358-1644) and Ch’ing (1644-1912) economy was chiefly based 
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on copper coins and silver. Paper notes were issued by the government from 
time to time, but, except for some short periods, little effort was made to 
maintain their value. Promissory notes were issued privately by shops or 
stores and cash drafts by old-style banks known as p’iao-chuang Aft or p’iao- 
hao #13 “draft banks.’’ The former note, however, tended to be used in a 
very limited area, sometimes only in a few streets, thus acquiring the name 
chieh Vieh-tzu tit ‘street notes.” 


Chinese currency underwent a revolution at the end of the 19th and the 
beginning of the 20th century. The change included the establishment of a 
modern national currency and a modern banking system. In response to the 
Western impact, experiments were made on both a local and a national basis 
to mint silver dollars (yin-yuan #i[M] ) and copper coins without a hole (f’ung- 
yuan $a), to print modern-style paper notes (chih-pi #&%) and to establish 
modern-style banks (yin-hang $87}, a term originally meaning the “‘silversmith’s 
guild’). The changes were difficult to effect during a time of chaos. Only 
by the 1930’s was the revolution completed for most practical purposes. 


(2) The most important feature in the history of money in China, or for 
that matter, in the whole economic history of China, is perhaps the predo- 
minance of government control. Trend towards government monopoly of coin- 
age was noticeable already in Chou times. Traditional accounts about coinage 
in Early Chou imply that the Chou King and the Heads of certain feudal states 
had the right of coinage. This seems anachronistic and may not be reliable. 
On the other hand, many spade, knife, and round coins datable to Late Chou 
bear in their legend a place name, usually name of a town, which seems 
to indicate approval or backing by the political authorities of the place con- 
cerned. On knife coins are such legends as Ch’i fa-huo 7¥}(t(&) “Legal 
money of Ch’i,’’ Chi-mo fa-huo B)B#(t “‘Legal money of Chi-mo,” and An- 
yang chih fa-huo “iB ~YAt ‘‘Legal money of An-yang.” These legends testify 
state government coinage in the state of Ch’i, Chi-mo and An-yang being towns 
of that state. Furthermore, the term wang-tao +7) ‘‘the king’s knife (coin)”’ 
is found in an interesting passage in the Mo-tzw on the reverse relationship 
between the price of grain and the value of the knife coin. 


Emperor Wu of the Han dynasty made coinage a state monopoly in 112 
B. C. The example was followed by succeeding rulers of his dynasty and 
those of later dynasties. Only occasionally did the government grant to some 
privileged persons the right to mint a limited number of coins, and the ex- 
ceptions occurred only in T’ang and earlier times. The standard round coin 
was known as fa-ch’ien #:$% “legal coin” or chih-ch’ien {jj@® ‘‘standard cash.” 
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From the middle of the T’ang dynasty, the standard cash normally bore in 
its legend the nien-hao 4.3% or “‘reign title’’ of the emperor, obviously indi- 
cating the imperial authority. 


The government in imperial China made efforts to maintain the size, 
weight, and ingredients of the standard cash. Private coinage (ssuchu #3) 
and private destruction of coins (ssw-hsiao #8) were prohibited and the of- 
fenders were made subject to severe penalty. Strict controls were also im- 
posed over copper mining and the import and export of metal and coins. How- 
ever, since gross profit was involved in smuggling and in clandestine casting 
or destruction of copper coins, not infrequently people were tempted to break 
the law. 


Although the standard cash served as a general medium of exchange, it 
was not maintained as the sole legal tender. Bolts of silk, paper notes, and 
silver ingots constituted a more convenient media for larger transactions, and 
at times were prescribed as such by imperial decree. For instance, an im- 
perial edict of 734 required that both cash and textiles be accepted for trans- 
actions over 1,000 coins. Another edict of 811 laid down a similar rule, only 
raising the requirement to transactions over ten strings (10,000 coins). This 
may have reflected a persistence of natural economy. Nevertheless, it indi- 
cates clearly the inadequacy of copper coins for an expanded economy. 


In the public sector of traditional economy, natural economy persisted 
until about the 18th century. The dominant Confucian school of thinking 
was against taxation, especially the land tax, in cash because the farmer pro- 
duced grain and silk but not coins. Uader the Han dynasty, the poll-tax seems 
to have been the only important tax collected in coins. The min-ch’ien #§&% 
property tax and the tax on carts and boats were in corn, but these seem to 
have brought in large sums only under Emperor Wu. Under the T’ang dynas- 
ty, with the introduction of the liang-shui fa if}: or two-tax system in 780, 
taxes were figured only in terms of cash or grain. Actually, the people were 
permitted to pay textiles instead of cash, although often at an unfavorable 
rate of commutation. Revenues from government monopolies and taxation 
on commerce, however, became increasingly important, and these tended to 
be collected in cash. Land tax remained the stronghold of natural economy, 
and it began to give way only from the 16th century with the introduction 
of the i-t’iao-pien fa —(g¥#i}: or “‘single-whip method of taxation,” which aim- . 
ed at a consolidation of the various levies on land and those on the male 
adult. ‘The consolidated tax was normally payable in silver, and occasional- 
ly' in coins or grain. It took about two centuries to carry out the reform in 
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most provinces of the empire. 


In the realm of economic thought, we can single out two points for dis- 
cussion. One is the emphasis traditionally placed on the circulation of 
money in contrast to hoarding, in other words, emphasis on the primary 
function of money as a medium of exchange rather than the secondary function 
as a store of value. The other point is the early awareness of the fact that 
monetary system, together with the price mechanism, is subject to manipu- 
lation. This is exp-essed by such ancient terms as ch’uan ch’ing-chung®E “to 
balance the light against the heavy,’’ and tzu-mu hstang-ch’uan F-EE “‘mutual 
balance between mother and child.’”” The concepts of circulation and balance 
(or manipulation, often aiming at stabilization) have appeared numerous times 
in memorials and discourses on money throughout Chinese history, and, on 
the whole, they have tended to strengthen the tradition for government con- 
trol. 


The concept of circulation can be illustrated by several monetary terms. 
The characters for the ancient spade coin, pu #j, also has the meaning “to 
spread, to circulate.’ An ancient name for the round coin is ch’uan 5 (com- 
pire the ch’uan-huo of Wang Mang), lit. “‘spring,”” meaning that it should cir- 
culate as water flows from a spring. (Cf. the English “‘currency.’’) On the 
round coin of T’ang and later times, there is mostly found the compound 
’ung-pao % ‘circulating treasure’’ as the second part of the legend, of which 
the first two characters constitute the reign title or an expression indicative 
of the dynasty. For paper money, circulation is of course even more im- 
port nt. Hence, the note was likely to bear such name as the dynasty’s t’ung- 
hsing pao-ch’ao 7; ‘precious note in general circulation.”’ 


The emphasis on circulation seems to have been shared by statesmen and 
scholars alike. According to Chi Jan, a thinker who is supposed to have 
lived in the 5th century B. C. and exerted considerable influenc? on the eco- 
nomic policy of the state of Yiieh, “It is desirable that media of exchange 
should be circulated as flows water.’”’ In the book Kuan-tzu attributed to an 
even earlier statesman, Kuan Chung (of the 7th century B. C., but the book 
was probably written only in the 3rd century B.C.), one encounters such re- 
marks as ‘“Gold is the measure of values,’”’ “Gold is the standard measure- 
ment of prices,’”’ and ‘‘The circulation of goods will lead to their extensive 
exchange; and the goods will be readily available for use.’”’ According to the 
Kuan-tzu, hoarding of grain and hoarding of coins by private parties were 
equally undesirable for the state. In the famous ‘‘Treatise on Food and 
Money” in the History of the Former Han Dynasty, the first century author 
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Pan Ku aptly defines huo or money as objects ‘“‘with which wealth may be 
divided, benefits distributed, and what the people have (4) exchanged for 
what they have not (4#).” Interestingly enough, the outstanding scientific 
mind, Shen Kua (1031-1095), even had a remarkably clear notion about the im- 
portance of the velocity of circulation. 


Closely related to the concept of circulation is the understanding of the 
possibility of manipulating and stabilizing the value of money or the prices 
of commodities by influencing the demand and supply of money, or commodi- 
ties, or both. This is the essence of the concept of ch’uan ch’ing-chung “‘ba- 
lancing the light and the heavy,” as explained in the Kuan-tzu. Used wisely 
by the state, the policy of ‘“‘balancing the light and the heavy” should in- 
crease wealth and power of the state and welfare of the people as a whole. 
Or so it was believed. 


The term tzu-mu hsiang-ch’uan, literally, ‘mutual balance between mother 
and child,’”’ has several uses. Originally, it referred to concurrent circula- 
tion of coins of large and small denominations, which were usually of dif- 
ferent size and weight. The use of the term implies the desirability of a 
proper balance between the demand and supply of at least two kinds of money, 
although not quite in the sense of the legal tender and subsidiary coins. The 
term is traceable to the third or the fourth century B. C., while doubtful 
traditions date it to much earlier times. One tradition even attributes the 
device of using large and small coins to the sage ruler King Wen at the be- 
ginning of Chou times. This tradition was often relied on by late rulers as 
a convenient excuse when they indulged in inflationary measures through the 
minting of larger and heavier coins of disproportionately high value. 


After the introduction of paper currency, the term tzu-mu hsiang-ch’uan 
acquired three more meanings. One referred to paper money as fzu or ‘‘child,”’ 
and its reserve, in copper coins or silver, as mu or “mother.” Another ap 
parently was the reverse of the first meaning. It took coins to b> tzu and 
paper money to be mu. This is understandable, because a paper note ordinari- 
ly was in a larger denomination than a single coin. The third meaning de- 
noted paper money of large and small denominations respectively as mu and 
tzu. All three meanings are attested in texts of Yiian times when there was 
a considerable divergence in opinion about the proper use of the term. 


To conclude the discussion of economic thought, it may be stressed that, 
even in ancient China when there were the so-called Hundred Schools of 
thought, there was much common ground for the Confucian and the Legalist 
group, the two schools which assumed a positive attitude toward government, 
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In terms of monetary policy, both groups recognized the importance of circula- 
tion and balance or stabilization, and above all, the necessity of government con- 
trol. Their main difference was in the degree of authoritarianism and in the 
relative weight they assigned to idealism and realism. From Han times on, 
the merging of these two schools became so complete that one can hardly dis- 
tinguish scholars by such labels and can at most speak about tendencies in one 
direction or another. This is familiar to students who have studied the general 
development of Confucianism and its ability to absorb other schools of thought. 
Nevertheless, the realization of the fact that there was a substantial amount of 
common economic thinking between the Confucianists and the Legalists helps 
us to understand the easy merging of the two schools. 


Note: A complete bibliography on money in China is too long to be included 
here. Students in the West may find a convenient introduction in Lien-sheng 
Yang, Money and Credit in China, A Short History, 1952, which contains many 
references to works in Chinese, Japanese, and Western languages. P’eng Hsin- 
wei, Chung-kuo huo-pi shih, 1954, in two volumes, is a more comprehensive ac- 
count and is particularly rich in its dataon prices. In this article, quotations 
from the Kuan-tzu are based on Lewis Maverick, Economic Dialogues in Ancient 
China, Selections from the Kuan-tzu, 1954, pp. 48-49, 175, and translations of words 


by Chi Jan and Pan Ku are based on Nancy Lee Swann, Food and Money in 
Ancient China, 1950, pp. 109-110, 427. 
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A. Discussion of the Linguistic 
Weaknesses of the Chinese 


Versions of the Bible 


By Tun-jou Ku  K #& 


Why has not Christianity been received by the Chinese people so rapidly 
and so widely as was Buddhism? Some twenty years ago, as I was reading 
the Union Kuoyii Bible, a version which is still considered to be the best in 
Chinese and one for which deep gratitude still is owed, I felt, however, that 
the reason that Christianity has not become so integral a p-rt of Chinese 
culture must be due in part to this fact: the Bible has not been put into such 
good Chinese as were the Buddhist Sutras. 


As I read, I came across on? sentence in the Kuoyii Bible. A close transla- 
tion of which would be, ‘“‘What you have done, do quickly” (RAT /EH » VERE (John 
13:27). Of course, a correct Chinese rendering should translate as: “‘What you 


, 


are going to do, do quickly.”” Then I was led by curicsity to jump to another 
page, where my eye caught another ambiguous line, “...worship the first 
beast which was dead, wounded and healed” ##H7ES RE KTA—(AR (Rev. 13:12). 
How could ‘‘deadly wound was healed” be translated as “‘dead, wounded and 


healed’’? I closed the Bible with a sigh of distress. 


In the course of reading the Bible rather thoroughly in connection with 
an important project which concerns a New Chinese Bible Concordance, I 
have found that there are many more such mistakes. At the same time, new 
translations of the Bible in Kuoyu have appeared, apparently as attempts to 
make some improvements upon the old Kucyu edition. Specimens of one of 
these new translations have been sent to me for my evaluation. The pre- 
sent article is the result of my study of these various versions of the Bible. 
The whole problem divides into three phases (1) a general survey of the weak- 
nesses of the Kuoyu Bible;* (2) a special study of one of these weaknesses 





* This section is an incorporation with modifications of my article entitled - Notes 
on the Chinese Version of the Bible”, published in THE BIBLE TRANSLATOR, 
October 1957, London. 
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from an orthographical point of view, and (3) a comparative study of three 
versions of a passage in Genesis, 9:1-17. Appended also is my experimental 
translation of Genesis 9:1-17. 


I. A General Survey of the Weaknesses of the Kuoyu Bible 

With a few exceptions, thi¢ study does not deal with textual inaccuracies 
within the Kuoyu Bible, but rather discusses the mistakes and weaknesses 
in the form of language used in translation. Such mistakes as we have found 
may generally be divided into three groups: (1) mistakes in translation, (2) 
weaknesses in style, and (3) other linguistic problems. 


Mistakes in Translation 


Conspicuous among the first group of mistakes are those consisting of 
omissions or improper choice of words or characters. For example, when 
translating the sentence “... you seek to destroy a city which is a mother 
in Israel...’” (2 Sam. 20:19), the phrase “‘a big city of Israel’ is used instead 
of the phrase ‘‘a city which is a mother in Israel.’”’ The word “big” does not 
reprsent fully the meaning of “‘mother’. In 1 Kings 7:48, “all the vessels 
that were in the house of the Lord,” is completely omitted. These instances 
of “‘free’’ translation and abridged translation are numerous in the Chinese 
version of the Bible. 


There is another type of loose translation in the Chinese Bible, namely, 
the substitution of general terms for proper names or specific terms. For 
example, in 1 Kings 10:11, the word “‘ship” is used instead of “‘navy’’ as in 
the King James Version or ‘fleet’ as in the Revised Standard Version. And 
in 1 Kings 10:15, the phrase ‘‘all the Kings of Arabia’ is translated as “all 
the kings of the miscellaneous tribes’’. 


Another type of poor translation consists in the alteration of the meaning 
of an original term. While the English Bible says, ‘‘Whoever, therefore, eats 
the bread...of the Lord in an unworthy manner” (1 Cor. 11:27), the Chinese 
Bible says, ‘“‘Whoever, therefore, eats the bread...of the Lord without reason.” 
The two phrases are not interchangeable. 


The Chinese Bible also suffers from a tendency to literal translation in 
a number of passages. Here are a few examples: In Lev. 26:16, ‘I will ap- 
point over you sudden terror,” #.%i7<¢ la The word “appoint” was translated 
as ming ding, which is a term coined by the Bible translators and appears at 
least twenty-seven times in the Bible. But the Chinese people, including 
Chinese Christians, have never accepted this strange expression, Yen diung 
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is another unusual expression which means “approve”, as in 1 Thessalonians 
2:4, “but just as we have been approved by God” (8 -#eArRATRE. I have 
never seen or heard of such an expression in our written or spoken Chinese. 
We properly use djwen hsu or hsu ko for ‘“‘approve’’. 






























When the Bible translators rendered the phrase “before whose eyes Jesus 
Christ was publicly portrayed as crucified” Ii@mx8Gi1+FHR > BRERA 
(Gal. 3:1), they put the short phrase “publicly portrayed” into Chinese as 
hwoh hwa, which was a novel expression and died stillborn in the Chinese 
version. Hwei djwan ji is another queer expression which is supposed to 
mean “convert, turn’ as in Isaiah 6:10, which says in part, “...lest they 
.. turn, and be healed”” 74/4... [EPEIB2K » EGBG Every time the Chinese 
reader comes across this passage he cannot help making an embarrassing 
pause at this word hwei djwan. There are at least twenty-two other instances 
of the same expression in the Chinese Bible. But this word of great theolo- 
gical significance can easily be put into a popular Chinese phrase hwei 
(‘return’) sin (“theart’’) djwan (“‘return’’) i (‘‘mind’’), which means exactly 
‘a return of mind’. The phrase Hwei sin djwan i is good Chinese and is 
used by both the educated and the illiterate in the written and spoken 
language. Why should we put away this appropriate phrase and take the 
trouble to coin such a new and queer expression as hwei djwan? Further- 
more, it is not an accepted abbreviated form. If it should be used as such, 
we Can only say that it has “lost its savor.’’ 


Weaknesses in Style 


The style of the Chinese version of the Bible is poor for three main 
reasons. In the first place, the literary (or wen li) and the popular (or col- 
loqguial) elements are put together in an unharmonious way. The following 
are a few typical examples: 


1. Nahum 1:9, ‘What do you plot against the Lord? In the Chinese version, 
the literary rendering of sheh ho mou “‘what do you plot” A(z ( ABA HEE ) 
in a colloquial interrogative sentence is not smooth at all. 





2. Malachi 3:10, “‘... pour down for you an overflowing blessing” (jig 38 
ec Here the Bible translators tried to use a literary expression ching fuh 
for “‘pour down... blessing”, which is not literary at all. Rather, it is very 
foreign, something which a person well-versed in Chinese will not use. 
Furthermore, ching “pour down” in this style does not go well with any part 
of the sentence. 
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3. Proverbs 28:21, ““‘To show partiality is not good” FAME » J>7NH-o 
In the Chinese version, the word nai wei is in literary or wen li language, 
and the phrase puh hao “‘not good” is strictly colloquial. To say nai wei puh 
hao as a Continued, single expression sounds extremely funny to Chinese- 
speaking people. 


In the second place, the style of the Chinese version of the Bible is poor 
because many words are used in an awkward manner. The following are 
typical expressions: 


1. Genesis 9:12, “...the covenant which I make between you and me... 
for all future generations.” 7e3a(p/f}... hryzwxH°e «=The Chinese translation 
uses yung yoh. The use of the word yung for “perpetual generations” in this 
case is abrupt and awkward. 


2. 1 Corinthians 7:6, ‘But I speak of this by way of concession, and not 
of command.” S2#RiBi5 » FUREY » ALAC ° «©60%While the word djwen “‘per- 
mission” is used properly in the first half of the sentence, the word ming 
“command” certainly does not fit in the last part of the sentence. While we 
do say correctly in Chinese djwen ni men di “by way of permission’, there 
has never been such an expression as ming ni men di “by way of command- 
ment’’. 


3. 1 Samuel 9:17, “...He it is who shall rule over my people”. (hj; 
seijHeo Here the Chinese translation for “my people’, o di min, sounds 
rather queer because the use of the single character min “people” right after 
the double character o di “‘my’”’ is not a common Chinese usage. We may 
Say o di ren (also meaning ‘“‘my people’’), but not o di min. If we prefer to 
use the character ren min, we should say 0 di ren min. 


4. Job 28:14, “‘The deep says, It is not in me.” j#R» A#RHO The 
phrase “‘not in me” was translated into Chinese as buh djai o djung. While 
buh djai “‘not’ is all right in Chinese, o djung “in me’”’ is not at all natura’. 
It is simply not good Chinese. 


5. Isaiah 16:14, *..... Those who survive shall be very small and feeble.” 
BMA A » f->4H° The Chinese translation for the last part of this sentence 
is shen shao wu gi (shen shao for ‘“‘very few” and wu gi for “‘not many”). The 
phrase as a whole is redundant and, to the Chinese, quite childish. 


Linguistic Problems 
The extensive changes occuring in the Chinese language since the New 
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Thought Movement, the Literary Revolution, the Nationalist Revolution, and 
the Communist occupation of the mainland of China have made the language 
of the Chinese Bible outdated to a great extent. For example, the important 
word “fellowship,” which appears four times in the first chapter of the First 
Letter of John and at least seventeen times in the whole Bible, was translated 
as Siang giao #§%%» which conveys the idea of “‘mutual relations” but does 
not have the precise meaning of fellowship. There is now a new term, twan 
chi M22» which has a fuller meaning for “‘fellowship.’’ This term was first 
coined by Dr. T. T. Lew, Dean of the School of Theology of Yenching Uni- 
versity, and has been gradually adopted by the different Christian bodies and 
lay institutions. At present it is even used by the Communists for secular 
purposes. 


A popular translation for ‘“‘nobleman”’ is gwei dzuh Biko But gwei djou 
#» on the other hand, is used in the Bible, as in the case of Luke 19:12. 
This is an instance of error in the choice of words. We also cannot find in 
the Chinese concordance the word “leprosy”” under ma feng “leprosy”, but 
under the word da “great’’, because leprosy was translated da ma feng “‘great 
leprosy’. It is true that this phrase has been common among the masses. 
But the general tendency now is for ma feng to be used as a refined and 
technical term, which would seem to make it preferable. 


As to political terms, an important case may be cited here. When the 
Communists came into power, they divided the people in the country into two 
classes, ren min Ai» and gwoh min Mo Formerly, the two terms were 
practically interchangeable, with however, the latter having more political 
significance, rather like the word citizen in English. The Communists re- 
versed the connotations of the two terms and made. it clear that the ren min 
are citizens, or the people who have political rights, and that the gwoh min 
are merely subjects, who not only do not enjoy political rights but may also 
include reactionaries. Of course, the Kuoyu Bible still uses gwoh min to 
denote citizens or Christians. This usage occurs at least seventy-three times 
in the Bible. Are we going to continue to call the Chinese Christians on the 
mainland gwoh min? This is what the Communists would be only too glad 
to do -- quoting the Bible as justification. The potential consequences of this 
are grave. 


The verbal mistakes in the Chinese Bible are by no means infrequent. 
An important group among them are the so-called “‘white characters”, or 
corrupt words 4 72u%l%» which include wrong spelling and wrong usage. 
These mistakes are especially offensive to Chinese because the use of such 
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words is considered to be an indication of substanard education. They 
argue: “If a man cannot write characters correctly, what can one expect of 
him!’”’ But the Chinese Bible has plenty of these “white characters”. For 
example, the ti of ti sing Hi@# that is “put them in mind”, as in Titus 3:1, 
and the ti of ti dao #3) that is ‘“‘making mention of you’’, as in Ephesians 1:16, 
should be a ti with a “‘hand”’ radical. But the Chinese Bible has used another 
li with a “page” radical, a form which has appeared at least sixty-three 
times. One more illustration of the sort is the word meaning “endeavored” 
as in 1 Thessalonians 2:17, “‘we endeavored the more eagerly and with great 
desire to See you face to face.” This should be translated as gih lih 137 
with the character gih written with a “stand” radical. But the Bible uses 
a gih with a “wood” radical fj. This is again a corrupt form or “white 
character’. This mistake has appeared in the Bible at least eleven times. 
In short, there are at least forty different ‘“‘white characters” in the Kuoyii 
Bible, each multiplying itself from ten to sixty or more times. Certainly, 
these are too many errors in the pages of Holy Writ. : 


So much for the “white characters’. Now as to the characters used for 
proper or special names. We find such words as Jesus, Christ, Satan, 
Jehovah, Messiah, and.Chemosh (Judges 11:24) printed consistently without 
the vertical lines beside such names. These vertical lines are equivalent to 
the capital letters in English. Besides the omission of the marks of proper 
or special names, there are, of course, omissions of punctuation, such as the 
omission of the comma (after the word “arise,” Is. 60:1); wrong indications 
of number of verse (Gen. 21:22 instead of Gen. 21:20); and reversed characters, 
such as liang lo to dz “two burden mules” paRRRKF in 2 Kings 5:17. The last 
instance is amusing, as some people have taken it to be a special kind of 
mule. 


These translation problems in the present Chinese Version are by no 
means exhaustive. They do, however, represent some of the basic difficul- 
ties; matters which must be dealt with, and if possible without delay, if the 
Scriptures are to speak effectively to the Chinese-speking community. 


II. An Orthographical Study of 27 Characters in the Kuoyu Bible 


As mentioned before, one of the weaknessés of the Kuoyu Bible is the 
frequent appearance of the so-called ‘“‘white characters” or corrupt. words, 
which include instances of wrong “spelling” and wrong usage. An attempt 
is made here to study one category of such words, those with wrong “spell- 
ings’, or characters with incorrect strokes. The following table of Chinese 
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characters arranged in pairs or groups of three represents twenty-seven such 
words: 


x 1m 2m 2% 29 3m 3m 3 sm ‘fe 
sm 2m Gm Sm 7m 7 sme Su om 2% 
a ee ee ee a: i rr ae 

« 1 oe 15 te aM 
cy ne eS ns Se a Se ee ar. as 
a a a a ae 


x re Py rom oe arge eae 


The first group, 1-27 are the 27 regular characters. The second group, la- 
27a are their incorrect forms in the Bible. The rest are included for furth- 
er comparison or illustrative purposes. The second group of characters are 
the object of the present study. For the sake of covenience, they are all 
called ‘“‘modified”’ characters here. Some modified characters, however, are 
simplified characters. Nota few, on the other hand, are characters more dif- 
ficult than their regular counterparts. There are also modified characters 
which are neither simplified nor ‘‘extra-stroke” characters. 


Simplified Characters 


To this division belong the first thirteen characters in the table (charac- 
ters la to 13a), because they have a smaller number of strokes than their 
correct counterparts. Let us take them up here one by one. 


Characters 1 and 1 a represent pao ‘‘cast’”’ as in Exodus 15:4, ‘‘cast in the 
”. Notice the slight difference between the middle part of the two 
characters. The regular pao has a Chinese wang with three strokes while the 
modified one has a Chinese “‘nine’”’ with two strokes only. It is easy for 
poorly disciplined students to make this kind of mistake. There are at least 
50 such mistakes in the Kuoyii Bible. 


sea 


“Syria” is transliterated in Chinese as Suli-ya. Thesu of character num- 
ber 2 in the table is the correct form with a four-stroke radical on the right 
side. But all the Biblical su of 2 have only a two-stroke radical. Unfor- 
tunately, this has led people to make wrong classifications of the word Su-li- 
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ya in both the stroke and radical systems. 


The goh (a grammatical classifier) of 3ain the Bible is neither accepted 
by people of strict literary discipline nor by the Chinese Communists who 
are using the goh of 3b which is a simplified character of long standing. But 
the Bible translators did not dare to use such a simplified form. They 
thought the goh of 3a was a regular character. This has never been the 
case. 


Dao “island” of 4a is prevailingly and, I think, appropriately used in the 
Bible as if it were a regular character. For example, Acts 27:16 “and runn- 
ing under a certain island’’. The regular dao of 4 is now an obsolete 
character. 


While the regular yen ‘“‘smoke”’ of 5 has 13 strokes, its modified form of 
5a has 10 strokes. The Bible has both of them. For example, in Joshua 8:20, 
“They saw...... the smoke of the city ascended up’, the modified yen is used. 
But in the Song of Solomon 3:6, “‘that cometh out of the wilderness like 
pillars of smoke’’, the regular yen is used. 


The regular dzien of 6 has 15 strokes. Its modified form as the dzien of 
dzien-mao-di-ren “‘shearer” as in Isaiah 53:7 (‘‘as a sheep before her shearers 
is dumb’’) appears at least 150 times in the Bible. This character has 11 
strokes being 4 strokes less than the regular dzien. 


The simplified dzung (7a) of dzung shu ‘“‘palm tree” (as in Exodus 15:27, 
“and three-score and ten palm trees’’.) appears in the Bible at least 30 times. 
It has 12 strokes, being only one stroke less than the regular dzung of 7. 


The regular dju “swine” of 8 is found almost all the way through the 
New Testament while the modified dju of 8a prevails in the Old Testament 
with very few exceptions, one of which appears in Isaiah 66:3, ‘‘as if he offered 
swine’s blood’’. The character dju, is ‘“‘simplified’’ by changing the “swine’’ 
radical to the “‘dog’”’ radical! 


The Bible uses a simplified kwang of 9a for ‘‘entice’”’ as in Judges 16:5 
“and said to her, Entice him”. But the Chinese Communists ban this modified 
character and use the regular kwang. 


The character ao of 10 means “‘boil’’ as in Gen. 25:29, “and Jacob was 
boiling pottage’” (RSV). The deviation of ao, 10a, can be detected with care 
in the upper left part of the character. Another ao, 10b, which is a correct 
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form and means “proud”, has, however, a variant form in the Bible. This 
mistake is repeated more than 60 times. 


Siu means ‘‘scum’’. The Bible uses a modified form of lla as in Ezekiel 
24:6 ‘‘Woe...... to the pot whose scum is therein’’ The regular Siu of 11 is 
now an obsolete character. 


Bing means loaf. The Bible uses the simplified form of 12a. For example, 
Matt. 14:17,” We have here but five loaves’’. There are at least 140 such 
instances. 


It seems that the Bible usually uses bang of 13 with dju to mean “help” 
as in Gen. 2:18, “I will make him a help meet for him,” and uses bang of 13a 
to mean a group as in Gen. 50:9 ‘“‘and there went up.........a very great com- 
pany”. Is it necessary to use this character in two different forms? 


“Extra-stroke’’ Characters 


This group of characters includes characters in the table from 14a to 24a, 
all having more strokes than their regular counterparts. While people have 
a desire to make characters simplified they also have a desire to make 
characters more meaningful by adding a few strokes to them. This is the 
reason why this group of characters was evolved. 


The first pair of characters in the group are tseh ‘‘book” of 14 and lda, 
both having five strokes. But the latter looks more elaborate and is found in 
the Bible in such contexts as ‘‘the book of life,’”* and soon. Closely connected 
with the form of tseh are shang of 15a and shan of 16a. The former with a 
“knife” radical means “diminish”. For example, Deut. 4:2, “neither shall ye 
diminish ought from it.’”’ The latter with a “jade”’ radical, when used with 
another character hu (shan hu) means “coral” as in the verse, Job 28:18, “‘no 
mention shall be made of coral, or of pearls’’. 


The Bible uses both the regular diao of 17 and its modified form of 17a 
to mean either “lament” (as in 2 Sam. 1:17, ‘“‘And David lamented with this 
lamentation over Saul’’), or “‘hang’’ (as in Lamentations 5:12, “‘Princes are 
hanged up by their hand’). The former has four strokes and the latter six 
strokes. 


The upper half of the regular na “‘take’”’ of 18 has five strokes and gives 
the sound to the whole character.. The lower part of the character is a 
**hand”’ radical which gives the meaning to the character. But the sound 
element is replaced by a new six-stroke counterpart with the additional 
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meaning of ‘close’. Here the meaning of nz is enriched, but its sound 
element is completely lost. There are over 500 modified na in the Bible. 


The gin “leeks’”’ of 19 is a picture word and a radical itself. But a 
“grass’’ radical was added to it by the later users who thought that the 
regular gin did not have a sign of vegetable. That is certainly a sup2rfluous 
addition. The Bible adopts the superfluous form as in Num. 11:5, “‘and the 
leeks, and the onions, and the garlic’. Communist official recognition goes 
to the regular gin, which remains without the “grass” radical. 


It is interesting to note the increase in number of strokes of the character 
djoh “table”. Probably the oldest and most simple form of djoh in our 
dictionary is the djoh of 20, which has eight strokes. Later on some people 
thought that as most of the tables were made of wood, they would add two 
more strokes to the lower part of the character to make it a “‘wood” radical. 
Still some more people were not satisfied with the small and insignificant 
“wood” radical, so they again added a big “‘wood”’ radical to the left side of 
the djoh of 20. Still others, who were aware of the fact that the djoh of 20b 
often conveyed another meaning and were unaware that it has already a 
‘“‘wood”’ radical at the bottom of the character, added a big ‘“‘wood” radical 
to the djoh of 20a. So the djoh grew step by step from eight strokes to four- 
teen strokes. The Kuoyu Bible uses the djoh of 20a which has two more 
strokes than the first djoh. 


The regular yuen “oppression” of 21 has ten strokes. It is honored by 
the Chinese Communists. But the Bible uses a modified one with eleven 
strokes 2s in Ps. 12:5, ‘“‘for the oppression of the poor”’. 


The regular dan of 22, with an “ear’’ radical, also has 10 strokes. Its 
modified form with a “body”’ radical has eleven strokes. Dan is often used 
with another character to form a verb. For example, dan yen means “to 
tarry”, which is found in Exodus 12:39, “‘they were thrust out of Egypt, and 
could not tarry.”’ 


The modified nieh of 23a in the Bible has twelve strokes, with two more 
strokes than the regular form. This character is often used with another 
character to form a compound verb, nieh dzao, which means “‘to say falsely,” 
as in Matt. 5:11, ‘“‘and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely.’’ 


The last pair of characters in the group of “extra-stroke” characters are 
wan or “pot” of 24 and 24a. The regular wan witha “vessel” radical at the 
bottom has ten strokes while its modified form has a “stone” radical and 
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thirteen strokes. The Bible uses the modified form as in Jer.-35:5 “set pots 
full of wine, and cups” 


A Third Group of Characters 


Besides the simplified and extra-stroke characters, there are certain modi- 
fied characters which can neither be put into the two categories nor make 
up another group with a common qualifying adjective, because these regular 
characters and their modified forms have the same number of strokes but 
slightly different arrangements. These slightly different forms are made 
to represent certain specific meanings or sounds. Here are three typical 
examples. 


Chen “‘drown” of 25 and 25a have the same “‘water” radical and the same 
number of strokes (seven). There is, however, a slight difference in the 
right half of the two characters. The Bible uses both of them. For exam- 
ple, the regular chen is used for “go down” as in Ps. 104:8, “they go down 
by the valleys’’. The modified chen is used for “drown’’_as in Exodus 15:4, 
“captains also are drowned”. The Bible uses the latter more often than the 
former. The modified right part of the character looks very much like a 
picture of a person under some surface, probably water. 


The two forms of djou (26 and 26a) “‘charming’”’ have the same “mouth” 
radical and same number of strokes (eight), but arranged in two different 
positions. The modified djou of 26a in the Bible stands like a fierce-look- 
ing person and appears therein for at least 150 times. For example, Ps. 58:5, 
“charming never so wisely”’. 





Although the yao “furnace” of 27 and 27a have the same “hole” radical 
and the same number of strokes (fifteen) it takes more time to write the mod- 
ified character than the regular. The modified one was probably coined by 
mistake because the writer forgot exactly how to write the regular character 
and so replaced the lower part of the character by a character which has a 
similar sound, yao. The Bible uses the modified yao as in Dan 3:6, “burning 
fiery furnace’. The Chinese Communists adopt a simple yao of 27b in which 
the middle part of yao of 284 is missing, the character thus having only 
eleven strokes. 


















* * * * * 





After a brief study of the twenty-seven modified characters and a con- 
sideration of their historical context and their relation with the Kuoyu Bible, 
it is appropriate to conclude this study with the following comments. 
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First of all the use of the regular characters and their modified forms 
in the Bible is not consistent. For example, in general the Bible has used 
the regular yen ‘“‘smoke”’. But there are also modified forms in such verses as 
Gen. 19:28, Lev. 16:13, Deut 29:20, and Job 41:20. Other important instances 
are bang of 13 and 13a, diao of 17 and 17a, and chen of 25 and 25a. 


This inconsistency shows that the translation committee of the Kuoyu Bi- 
ble did not have translators of equally good quality nor did they exercise 
sufficiently good general editorship. 


Again, certain modified characters listed above have changed their radi- 
cal. These improper changes of radical create a state of confusion in the 
Chinese lexicon and concordance. As pointed out above, the su of Su-li-ya 
(Syria) in the Bible has changed its radical from four strokes to two strokes. 
Certainly a Bible reader will not be able to find such a su with the two-stroke 
radical in a standard dictionary. The same is true withthe simplified goh 
of 3a which cannot be found in the dictionary under the “‘man” radical. It 
is also absurd to look for “swine” (8) among “dogs’”’ (8a). To change the 
“feather” radical of dzien “shear” to a “knife” radical seems to make sense, 
but the trouble is that it is difficult to find it in the dictionary. To change 
the ‘‘vessel”’ radical of wan “‘pot” or “‘bowl” to the “‘stone”’ radical seems also 
to make sense, but it will be limited to only certain kinds of bowl or to the 
Stone Age. Other modified characters such as diao of 17a, gin of 19a and 
dan of 22a have all lost their places in the dictionary and the situation is 
confusing. If we should try to normalize the modified characters at all, we 
should adopt those simplified characters which have original radicals; se- 
cond, simplify the radicals consistently and logically; and then go further to 
simplify the other parts of the characters. 


The need for improvement in the Chinese writing system as long been a 
common concern. Since the establishment of the National Government in 
Nanking the use of the Chinese Phonetic System has been encouraged with 
good results, especially among the overseas Chinese students. A new sys- 
tem of romanization has also been adopted at the request of prominent Chi- 
nese linguistic scholars. The publication of a dictionary of simplified char- 
acters by Professor Jung Keng of Yenching University a few years before 
the Japanese war is an achievement significant in the history of the deve- 
lopment of simplified Chinese characters. The appearance of simplified or 
modified characters such as pao (la), dao (4a), yen (5a), dzien (6a), dju (8a), 
ao (10a), siw (lla), tseh (14a), shang (15a), shan (16a), na (18a), djoh (20a), dan 
(22a), wan (242), chen (23a) and djow (23a) is common not only in private and 
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business writings, but also in official documents and’ correspondence. The 
Government, though interested in the movement for the simplification of 
characters, has so far taken a laissez faire attitude toward it and left it to 
the people ana social sanction. So the existence of these modified charac- 
ters in the Bible is, in general, tolerated by the Government and the people 
with the exception of critical intellectuals. Other modified characters, how- 
ever, are still considered to be “‘white’”’ or corrupt characters and are, there- 
fore, offensive. 


Now with the official recognition of these characters by the Communists 
on the mainland, will their presence in the Bible be an asset rather than a 
liability as in the past? The question is not as simple as it seems. Accord- 
ing to the list of “‘The First Group of Variant Forms” of Chinese Charac- 
ters issued by the regime in January 1956, only one half, in other words, 
fourteen out of twenty-seven in the “‘a” group in the table have been given 
Communist recognition. They are dao (4a), yen (5a), dzien (6a), chung (7a), 
dju (8a), siu (lla), bang (13a), tseh (14a), shang (15a), shan (16a), diao (17a), 
na (18a), wan (24a) and djou (26a). On the other hand, recognition has also 
been given to seven other characters, goh (3b), kwang (9), gin (19), yuen (21), 
dan (22), nieh (23) and yao (27b). This means that their counterparts in the 
Kuoyu Bible are banned, but it is impossible at this juncture to foretell ex- 
actly what consequences to the Bible this ban will involve. 


This is the situation of the modified characters in the Bible on both sides 
of the curtain in China today. 


III. A Comparative Study of Three Chinese Versions of Genesis 9:1-17 


It was a pleasure for me to read the open letter of the Hongkong Bible 
Society and the accompanying specimen translation of Genesis by Rev. Lu Chen- 
chung. The letter asks for comments from readers, and this led me to make 
a study of not only Rev. Lu’s translations but also the Kuoyu version and 
the Catholic translation, published by the Franciscan Society in Peiping, 1948. 
Here is a brief comparison of the three translations relating to the story of 
God’s covenant with Noah (Genesis 9:1-17) supplemented ‘by my experimental 
translation of the same story. 


The Kuoyu Version of the Bible 


Let us first take up the Kuoyu version. An analysis of its weaknesses in 
the form of language has already been made above. Suffice it to say, this 
version of the Bible was translated in 1919 by western missionaries with the 
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assistance of Chinese many of whom we do not know now. In many cases, 
the language is rendered in an awkward way, artificial and ambiguous. For 
example in this passage, ‘“‘Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the earth” (v. 1) 
was translated into Chinese like this: Ni-men yao seng-yang dzung-do, bien-man 
le di. (APBARRS » HM T#o This is neither idiomatic nor natural, but crude. 
The expression, ‘‘your hand they are delivered ’(v. 2), without the preposi- 
tion “‘into”’ is not even grammatical. The expression, tao ta-di dza #3 


(“require a reckoning’’. v. 5) also does not make sense. What does tao 


mean? 


While the language here aims to be colloquial, it is, however, not com- 
pletely free from the literary language or Wenli. Hsiao-yu BRR (‘say’) in verse 
8 is too literary and out of place in the general linguistic atmosphere of 
this passege, yet this Wenli word is used at least one hundred times throughout 
the whole Bible. The use of the expression yung yoh x#% for “‘the covenant 
...-for all future generations”’(v. 12), as noted previously, is an abrupt and 
awkward expression. Yung-giu-di yoh x AM# would be a much better Kuoyu 
expression. The frequent use of the literary yu Hi for ‘‘with” as in verses 
10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16 and 17 is another example. I would rather agree with 
the Catholic version and Rev. Lu who used the Vulgate tung fm instead of 
yu. 


My attention is called to verse 2 in which “thing that creeps” (R. S. V.) 
was translated into Chinese as “insects”. The translators of the Kuoyu ver- 
sion made a mic‘ake as did the translators of the Catholic version and also 
Professors James Moffatt, J. M. Powis Smith and Edgar J. Goodspeed. In 
the former case, the word “insects” was used and in the latter, the word 
“reptiles” (The Complete Bible; An American Translation and The Bible; A New 
Translation). It was not necessary for those translators to be so precise by 
pointing specifically to either ‘‘insects’”’ or ‘‘reptiles’’. 


I would agree with Rev. Cullen I. K. Story and use the expression dung 
(wu), (“moving (things) ’’), since the original word is W447, meaning sim- 
ply “‘move”’. Rev. Story has ably discussed the meaning of this word as fol- 
lows: 


“With regard to the verb ramas (W*$) in 9:2. The opion is often ex- 
pressed that the best commentary on the O. T. is the Greek translation 
(the LXX). I think this is borne out here for the LXX translates ramas 
in v. 2 by all moving things of the earth. Evidently the RSV translators 
were influenced by the LXX since they translate in verse 3, ‘every moving 
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thing . I would feel that reptiles or insects are ruled out as renderings 
into English for two or three reasons. 


(a) The context here indictes that the remes, the noun formation from 
the verb, are designed for human consumption. 


(b) The repetition of the gal (‘everything’) emphasizes the all inclusive 
rule of man over all celestial and terrestrial creatures as well as 
all aquatic life. To limit the terrestrial creatures to ‘reptiles’ or 
‘insects’ just does not do justice to the context. Cf. Psalm 8 where 
the universal dominion of man is emphasized -- the Psalm is mirror- 
ed in this passage. 


(c) The noun remes has a wide significance in other places. Cf. Psalm 
104:20 -- ‘the beasts of the forest’ and verse 25 where it refers to 
living things small and great in the sea. 


On the basis of the Septuagint and on usage elsewhere I would think 
that the English rendering ‘moving things’ would give the proper sense 
of the noun.” (Rev. Story’s letter to Dr. Eugene A. Nida, October 7, 1957. 
Section 2.) 


As the Kuoyu Bible was translated some forty years ago and the Chinese 
language has since changed considerably, we have to look for a new trans- 
lation or revision of the Bible. 


The Catholic Version 


The Catholic version of the Bible has many proper names such as Tien 
Chu (the Heavenly Father) and Noah and so forth which are different from 
those of the Protestant Chinese versions. This is, however, not to be a sub- 
ject under discussion now. I hope that sometime the two groups can agree 
to have a unified glossary of proper names in the Bible. My complaint now 
is that this version, though translated long after the Literary Revolution 
(1910-1920) and aiming to be a Kuoyu version, is still too literary. In other 
words, it has too many elements of Wenli. It spoils the style of Kuoyu by 
including so many literary expressions such as giao-yu (‘deliver into’, 
v. 2), tsi-yu (“gave”’, v. 3), dzieh (‘that is” or “even”, vs. 4,5 and 10), ching- 
liu (*“‘shed’’, v. 15), yw (“an”, v. 13) and i-gih (‘‘tremember’’, v. 15) all in one 
short passage. It is difficult for the congregation to understand when read 
out in Church. 


There are a few sentences which are not good Chinese, To say: Hung-yi 
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bi yao chuh-hsien yung dzung HK X ENE. Sr (‘the bow is seen in the clouds,” 
v- 14) is not as good as to say: Hung-yi bi yao dzai yung dzung chuh-hsien. (v. 
16). The expression so li you di biao-gi FywHHKie (‘the sign of the covenant 
which I established,’”’ v. 17) seems to be a little awkward. 


To put O #& (I) immediately after Tien Chu (the Heavenly Father, v. 16) 
must be a mistake made by the translators, or the proofreaders, or the com- 
positors. 


On the whole, however, the Catholic version is more readable and fluent 
than the other two versions; nevertheless, it cannot be easily understood 
when read out to the congregation. 


Rev. Lu’s Translation 


In spite of the defeatism and the ‘“‘wait and see’’ psychology of the free 
Christians in the present political situation, Rev. Lu Chen-chung has succeeded 
in revising his New Testament single-handed. Now he is again set for anew 
translation of the Old Testament with spirit undaunted. My salute to him. 
I am sure that his translation will be of some help to the preparatory work 
for a generally accepted new translation. 


However, Rev. Lu’s translation seems to be a little too literal and difficult 
to read. This is true both for his translation of the New Testament and 
also for his specimen translations of Genesis, including the passage under 
discussion. May I take this opportunity to speak for his readers on this 
matter? I shall cite only a few minor instances. To translate the sentence: 
“Be fruitful and multiply, ...... ” (v. 1) without adding the subject understood, 
*‘you”’, would be rigidly exact, but it sounds abrupt in Chinese in this case. 
On the other hand, his translation of the phrase ‘flesh with its life, that is, 
its blood” (v. 4) into two parallel phrases in Chinese is fluent. We want less 
renderings of the former kind and more of the latter. 


I note with interest that verses 6 and 7 have been put into poetic form. 
It seems there are a few more verses in this passage having also the form 
of Hebrew poetry, such as verses 1, 2, 3, 5, and so forth. 


Rev. Lu has made a different interpretation of the last part, or, to be 
specific, the last main word of verse 7, that. is, instead of the phrase ‘‘multi- 
ply in it” he used “subdue it”. He gives his reason as follows: 


“The word multiply in the Hebrew text looks like the word ‘subdue’. 
The copyist must have made a mistake by writing the word ‘multiply’ 
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for ‘subdue’ in Hebrew. See Gen. 1:28.” 


The abovementioned verse runs in part as follows: 
“Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the earth and subdue it; and have 
dominion over the fish of the sea and over the birds of the air and over 
every living thing that moves upon the earth’’. 


On the grounds stated above, Rev. Lu translated the last part of verse 7 
as “bring forth abundantly on the earth and subdue it’. Now the question 
arises as to whether the word in the original text, i.e. \}17> (“multiply”, 
Gen. 9:7) looks like the word tT1wW17 (“‘subdue’’, Gen. 1:28) Apparently not, 
in which case does Rev. Lu refer rather to the word )T~ (‘‘dominion”’, 
Gen. 1:28)? Could the word }\717 (‘‘dominion’’) take the place of ).) in 
verse 7 according to its sentence construction? And should we come to Rev. 
Lu’s conclusion without enough evidence? 


Here is Rev. Story’s answer to our question: 


“Rev. Lu’s translation of verse seven. His translation ‘subdue it’ would 
appear to be based on a notation in the Kittel apparatus which on the 
basis of Genesis 1:28 says that the text here should read )T71\ instead 
of )171Y. The critical noie of Kittel’s Bible offers no manuscript or 
versional evidence for the suggested change and I do not believe that 
there is any. I have checked in Kennicett’s large volume of collections 
of Hebrew manuscripts and could not find one that has the reading 
suggested by Kittel’s critical note. The Septuagint and the Vulgate clearly 
support the traditional text--‘and multipy in it’. It is true that the 
suggested new reading involves the change of only the Hebrew radical, 
but we dare not play fast and loose with the text of Holy Scripture, and 
particularly when manuscript evidence is conspicuous by its absence. 
How could it be said that ‘the copyist must have made a mistake’ if we 
have no manuscript evidence in this instance that a mistake was made? 
This is not to say that copyists do not make mistakes. They have made 
them and they do make them, but in this instance I find no evidence of 
any. The suggestion of Kittel is mere conjecture. There is no difficulty in 
the text as it stands, and actually, the twice-repeated imperative ‘multiply’ 
in this verse is fully in accord with Hebrew idiom. Furthermore, and 
to me this seems basic, no translation can afford to be built on mere 
conjecture, that externally (from the stand-point of textual evidence) and 
internally (from the context and related references, etc.) has little or no 
support”. (Rey. Story’s letter of October 7, 1957.) 














Another point of departure from the traditional translation is to call the 
Ark of Noah the “‘Chest-shaped Boat” instead of the “Square (meaning oblong) 
Boat #7#’’. Although we call the Ark of Covenant in Chinese Yoh Gwei #jif 
(“the Chest of Covenant’’), the Ark of Noah and the Ark of Covenant are after 
all two different things. At least, I hesitate to use the new term, the 
«“Chest-shaped Boat’’, because the name is too clumsy. I personally have no 
objection to the use of the term “Square Boat’’ which is so far accepted by 
both Chinese Protestants and Catholics. If we are to have a new translation 
for the Ark of Noah at all I would like to suggest the term Lou Chwan fH, 
meaning ‘“‘House Boat’’. A lou chwan was a big, storied boat used by the ancient 
Chinese and is mentioned in the History of Han (B. C. 206-A. D. 220) and poe- 
try of Tang (608-907). 


Though accustomed producing to literal translations, Rev. Lu occasionally 
mixes it with a good deal of imagination. When coming across statements 
such as “God establishes his Covenant with men’, Rev. Lu likes to empha- 
size it by saying gien-li By, “firmly establishes’. The word gien or “firm- 
ly” appeared three times in three verses in Chinese (vs. 9, 10 and1]). From 
where does the word come? Just two more examples of Rev. Lu’s imagi- 
nation. “Green plants” in verse 3 has been translated as “green leaves of 
vegetables” and “‘require’”’ in verse 5 as “punish”. Too much free transla- 
tion is dangerous. 


As to style, Rev. Lu’s translation is difficult to read. To say yung-chi 
le yung-tsai BRT BE (‘bring clouds”, v. 14) is to render Chinese too much 
below the standard of ordinary Chinese. To say “every living creature 
which has life” is repetitious (vs. 10 and 12). The effect of the stiff and 
literal method has “brought clouds” over the whole body of Rev. Lu’s trans- 
lation. In this connection I fully agree with the suggestion by the Hong 
Kong Bible Society: 


“,..the style of the language should be improved so that both Christians 
and non-Christians may read the Bible with better understanding. We do 
pay special attention to this matter, because we believe God’s message 
in the Bible is not only for the Church, but for the whole world”. (The 
Open Letter of May 20, 1957.) 


Appendix, Au Experimental Translation of Genesis 9:1-17 


As I have already directly and indirectly brought out reasons for my 
tentative translation while making the above discussion, I shall now simply 
submit my material to the readers for examination and criticism. Suffice 
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it to say, I wish to emphasize that I have profited a great deal by the 
experience of the past and contemporary Bible translators and have appro- 
priated freely their well-coined terms and well-translated phrases. My deep 
gratitude is due them all. I am especially grateful to Rev. Cullen I. K. 
Story for his helpful comments and suggestions. 
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Han Feiss Principle of Government by Law 


By Chen En-cheng t% # 


1. HAN FEI’S TRAGIC LIFE 


China has long been known for the illustrious cultural heritage of the Con- 
fucian school, with its moral teachings prevailing in the public as well as the 
private life of the Chinese people. One of its main themes is ‘‘Government by 
Superior Men.” Here the term “Superior” is identical with ‘‘Wise and Vir- 
tuous.’’ 


It may seem strange to many Westerners that about 2,300 years ago China 
already had several prominent scholars and statesmen devoted to the principle 
of “Government by Law.” Among them Han Fei (#3E, 280-233 B.C.) was the 
best learned and yet the most disappointed in political life. What he left to the 
nation is a collection of articles now still held valuable by numerous Confucian 
scholars as well as most Chinese jurists. 


Han Fei was by birth a common prince in the feudal state of Han (#) 
during the later period of China’s era of the “Warring States’”’ (472-221 B. C.). 
He had all his life suffered badly from stammering, and therefore shortage of 
lip-service toward others. By academic attainment, he was a very learned 
political scientist as well as a refined jurist. As such, he was strongly oppos- 
ed to the then dominant Confucianism in certain respects. His written works 
have been treated as analogous with those of Aristotle by a modern annotator, 
Prof. Chen Chi-tien. 


Han Fei’s political life was a tragic failure. As one of the seven ‘War- 
ring States,” with the Court of the Chou Dynasty (1112-221 B.C.) as a mere 
symbol of supreme sovereignty, the feudal state of Han was the weakest. 
Located on the borderland of the present-day Northern Honan and Southern 
Shensi provinces, Han unfortunately had as its close neighbor the feudal state 
of Chin (in the area now covered by Shensi and Kanshui provinces), the strong- 
est of the seven, ambitious and aggressive. When Su Chin (4%) urged six of: 
the states to form an alliance to fight against Chin, he advocated inter-state 
mutual assistance by creating a “United Front” (@#. Chang Yi Giggé), an- 
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other eloquent politician, meanwhile advised some of the six states to ally them- 
selves, jointly or separately, with Chin for ‘‘protection’”’ on the formula of 
“Falling into a Column” Gif). Ironically, the strategy of Chin was more or 
less settled on ‘‘Befriending the Far-away while attacking the Nearby.” 


By joining in the “United Front,’’ Han always bore the brunt of the Chin 
attack while its allies were too far away or else rather slow to give it mili- 
tary assistance. By falling into the “Column,” Han had to give concession 
after concession to Chin’s greedy demands. Or worse still, Chin might ask 
Han to join forces in the invasion of Chao (in the present Shansi province), the 
leader of the “United Front.’’ Therefore, in such a depressing dilemma, Han 
was gradually reduced to a helpless situation in both the cold and the hot wars. 


Han Fei, as a common prince yet without actual political power, was deep- 
ly worried by the critical situation of his motherland. He submitted many 
petitions to the king of Han, urging drastic political reforms as the sure way 
to ward off the outside invasion, but his petitions were ignored chiefly due to 
the blockade of the king’s courtiers. In the matter of inter-state diplomacy, 
he disapproved of both the line-up policy and the column formula, but advocat- 
ed, instead, a policy of neutrality. Neutrality, however, was impossible for 
Han, for it would leave Han in a state of isolation, so, for most of the era, Han 
had to join in the Six-State Alliance. 


Later in the year of 232 B.C., Chin again threatened to attack Han with 
an overwhelming force. King An of Han sent Han Fei to the Court of Chin as 
an envoy to allay the imminent aggression. The king of Chin, who later in 221 
B.C. proclaimed himself ‘‘Chi Huang-ti,”’ the First Emperor of China, detain- 
ed Han Fei and placed him on trial at the intriguing advice of Li Sze (43%), 
then Prime Minister of Chin. Ironically enough, Li Sze was formerly a school- 
mate of Han Fei. 


Li Sze and Han Fei had both learned statecraft from Shun Ching (#jM), 
a distinguished Confucian savant. Usually between the two disciples, the form- 
er acknowledged the latter as the better in academic attainment. However, Li 
Sze had already well established himself in Chin for fifteen years when Han 
Fei presented himself as the envoy of Han. 


Before then, King Cheng of Chin had read and greatly praised Han Fei’s 
many theses now included in his book, especially those entitled ‘Koo Foong” 
(Indignation over Isolation) and ‘“‘Woo Jouh”’ (Five Boring Worms). The king 
was known to have said that he might die without regret now that he had be- 
friended the author. This episode revealed how the ambitious ruler, the fu- 
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ture ‘‘First Emperor of China,” admired Han Fei’s high wisdom and ample 
knowledge in politics. 


When he came to the Court of Chin as an envoy, Han Fei submitted to the 
king an eloquent memorandum with which he seemed also well pleased. Li 
Sze was then deeply jealous of Han Fei, particularly because his own diplo- 
matic mission to the state of Han failed to entrap the king of Han. Li Sze’s 
secret advice to the king of Chin ran something like this: ‘Han Fei is ul- 
timately dovoted to his own country. If your Majesty cannot use him to serve 
your interests, you had better kill him.’’ Thereupon, the king imprisoned 
Han Fei and about a year later drove him to commit suicide. Other historical 
records also reveal that it was Li Sze, who sent the poison to Han Fei witha 
threatening note. 


Earlier, in several of his theses, Han Fei had discussed the possibly tragic 
fate of an uncompromising jurist isolated in his lofty idealism and yet eagerly 
determined to reform public affairs in defiance of the conspiracy of hostile 
courtiers even in his own country. By a catechetical discussion, he had one 
hermit named ‘‘Tong Hsi Kung” to psrsuade him to retire from his political 
adventure. And yet in response, Han Fei remained firm in his endeavours to 
reconstruct the feudal state through practice of his principle of governmont 
by law. In this regard, he was destined to be a sure martyr, as he had fore- 
seen. He died at the age of forty-seven. 


II. BACKGROUNDS OF HAN FEI’S LEGALISM 


Han Fei was a disciple of Shun Ching, a later Confucian follower who had, 
nevertheless, held some views deviating from those of other Confucian schools. 
One of them was that he looked upon innate human nature as generally bad 
or, at least,. selfish. Hence, Shun Ching held that man in general cannot be 
made good by purely moral teachings; on the contrary, as “every one prac- 
tically works for himself,’”’ his conduct must be regulated strictly by rules of 
propriety. 


Meanwhile, Han Fei also adopted the ‘laissez faire’’ principle of Lao. Tzu. 
By renovating it to suit his own conviction, he treated it as the ultimate. goal 
of his juristic concept of government by law. There are two solid chapters 
attributed to his authorship now in his voluminous works on the interpreta- 
tion of Lao Tzu’s Taoism. 


Of course, Han Fei had also widely read the books of such Legalist fore- 
runners as Kuan Chung (#4), Shing Pu-hoi (454) and Shang Yong (py#), 
together with the military treatise of Wu Hsi (#2). 
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Having accepted the views and theories of those various schools after 
modification in the light of his own realistic though not altogether sound 
observations, and his own somewhat bitter political experiences, Han Fei de- 
veloped his own Legalist system. He then wrote many articles and petitions 
to the Court of Han. They were later collected and compiled by some of his 
admirers into a series of fifty-five chapters, to which annotations weré add- 
ed later when reprinted from time to time by different editors. 


The book handed down to the present, called ‘‘Han Fei-tze,”” was regarded 
by Dr. Hu Shih some twenty years ago as at most “20 per cent reliably au- 
thentic.””. However, many other learned archaeologists and commentators or 
reviewers maintained that around 70 per cent of it might be authentic while 
other doubtful parts may have been blended or interpolated by later compilers 
through a long history of more than 2,200 years. For instance, while Dr. Hu 
Shih held the two chapters on the interpretation of Lao Tzu’s Taoism to be 
spurious, many other scholars, including Prof. Chen Chi-tien, maintained the 
contrary. 


It is generally believed that ‘‘Han Fei-tze’’ was widely read by scholars in 
the Han Dynasty (, 204 B.C.-220 A.D. as distinct from the former feudal 
state of Han or the surname of Han Fei). And it was still popular in intel- 
lectual circles through the Tang (618-906 A.D.) and Sung Dynasties (960-1279 
A.D.) down to the Ching regime (1644-1911 A.D.) although a variety of em- 
phasis was put in it. 


Il. THE LEGALIST SCHOOL UNDER SUPPRESSION 








It ig interesting to note that most of the ancient Chinese savants blamed 
the despotic rule and the abrupt collapse of the Chin dynasty on the Legalist 
school which was led by Li Sze. For that, all other juristic principles also 
incurred more or less the same denunciation. And for the necessary remedy, 
later rulers and their ranking officials resorted to the exaltation and applica- 
tion of Confucian Humanism. Therefore, the teachings of Confucius were set 
up by the early Han dynasty (204 B.C.-8 A.D.) as the orthodox school of 
study for the nation. 





It may be recalled that Han Kao-Tzu, the first emperor of the Han Dynasty 
(reigning 206-194 B.C.), had made known his ‘‘primary policy” of winning po- 
pular support for his carly politico-military campaign against Chin by the 
proclamation of the “Three Articles of Law” with the elders: ‘‘He who kills 
shall die; who injures others or commits theft shall atone for the crime.” It 
was meant to abolish all of the complicated and harsh legal provisions af the 
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collapsing Chin regime. These famed ‘‘Three Articles of Law’? were none- 
theless in themselves legal provisions. The House of Han virtually could not 
govern the empire without legal instruments. 


Meanwhile, many old documents and books were being recovered from 
the relics of the wholesale book-burning campaign under the later reign of 
the Chi Huang-ti of Chin. It was recorded also that Shu Sun-tung (gam, 
the best known Confucian scholar-statesman of the early Han regime had 
adopted both the ancient rules of propriety and the Court system of Chin in 
establishing the new state ritual of the Han. 


For encouragement of the pursuit of the ancient studies, the early Han 
House ordered scholars to be recommended by local officials throughout the 
country and then officially appointed by the Court to various cultural or ad- 
ministrative posts. They were selected, or ‘‘elected’’, chiefly on their merit 
in either or both of two categories, ‘‘Well Learned in Literary Works,” and 
‘Distinguished in Virtuous Deeds.” 


It seems conceivable that from the start of the Han dynasty, Han Fei’s 
juristic principles were not altogether ignored by the government. It wag ob- 
served by later savants that during the early Han dynasty, as under the reign 
of Emperor Wen-ti (179-157 B.C.) and that of Emperor Chiun-ti (156-141 B.C.), 
it was “Huang-Lao’s laissez faire principle’ that had set the empire well re- 
gulated, with peace and prosperity prevailing throughout the country. 


On the other hand, other scholars also discovered that it was rather 
“Shang Yong and Han Fei’s juristic technics’ under the cloak of Huang-Lao’s 
principle that had really put the early Han empire in good order, with na- 
tional rehabilitation and reconstruction made possible in the war-torn coun- 
try. One of the evidences to support this conviction might be found in Chao 
Kuan’s (@#i) petition even in later years during Emperor Wu-ti’s reign (140- 
87 B.C.) that, he said, many scholars recommended by different local officials 
for Court recognition and appointment had probably well learned Shang-Han’s 
principles of government by law. 


Then, during Emperor Wu-ti’s reign, it was decreed through Tong Chung- 
shou’s (#/#@}, 179-104 B.C.) proposal that only the Confucian school of learn- 
ing should be taught as the orthodox study. In the Court of Emperor Chiun- 
ti, Tong Chung-shou had served as a “Po Shih” (f+). Then in 136 B.C., a 
Po Shih (the term is now currently applied to the doctorate degree of learn- 
ing) of the Five Classics was first created to teach selected scholars while 






all other schools were discriminated against, or, at least, not officially re- 
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cognized. Meanwhile, it was in that age that Chao Kuan had also petitioned 
the court specifically to ban such courses of study as the Legalist works of 
Shing Pu-hoi, Shang Yong and Han Fei, together with those of diplomatic arts 
of Su Chin and Chang Yi, because, he argued, these ‘deviationist’”” know- 
ledges, as adopted by many selected scholars on account of their superb 
“literary styles”, tended to “confuse the state policy.”” Then, the said peti- 
tion was approved by Emperor Wu-ti. 


Why should the Confucian scholar-statesmen such as Tong Chung-shou 
and Chao Kuan look upon the juristic school of Shang Yong and Han Fei as 
“harmfully deviationist’’ as deserving specific ban by the Court? 


IV. VYING FOR SUPREMACY 


It may be recalled that Confucius had once highly praised Kuon Chung’s 
(4¢4) accomplishments. A well-known jurist-stateman in the feudal state of 
Tsi 0), Kuon Chung had politically achieved in upholding the imperial pres- 
tige of the Eastern Chou Dynasty (about 770-256 B.C., especially in the period 
of 740-473 B.C. as denoted by the “Spring and Autumn” Era) by lining up 
other feudal states to pay homage to the king of Chou. Thus, he had also 
succeeded in restoring a certain measure of peace to the country. More re- 
markable still. Kuon Chung set up Tsi’s military leadership of the Chinese 


empire and repeatedly defeated the invasion by Northern barbarian tribes. 


It was also notable that when Prime Minister Chao Yong (#@#) of the 
feudal state of Chao cast its criminal code on tripods, Confucius showed his 
personal disapproval, calling it an ‘‘act devoid of statesmanship.’”” Later some 
Confucian followers pushed the step further. They found fault with the Le- 
galist school, accusing it as “lacking kindness’ in its drastic and detailed 
regulations of everyday life. They treated the legal provisions as inimical to 
human freedom in defiance of the basic tenet that human nature is innately 
good which needs only adequate rules of propriety for guidance or correction. 


One interesting subject for a hot controversy between the early Confucian 
and the Legalist schools was about the then one regulation that “anyone who 
dumps ashes on the highway is liable to punishment.” This, most Confucian 
scholars held to be too harsh as to restrain the freedom of the people, and too 
troublesome as for the governing machine to enforce. They treated it as one 
obvious evidence of the legalist “cruel rigidity as devoid of kindness.” 


However, the legalist retorted that this measure, together with many 
other strict applications of law, has by itself only benevolence to the public 
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for its sole consideration. The legalist argued that even though the dumping 
of ashes on road seems to many to be a trifle that needs no regulation, the 
fact remains as the ash might be diffused far and wide by the wind that it 
possibly would hurt the eyes of some passers-by or some neighbors. Then and 
there, a quarrel might thus be provoked and even a fight ensue with far- 
reiching dire consequences. Therefore, as a measure to prevent all such un- 
fortunate conflicts, it certainly is justifiable to punish the ash-dumping even 
with severity. It is severity of punishment that might tend to stop violation 
of the regulation. 


Therefore, a central theme of the legalist principles for achieving both a 
good government and a good social order is to “regulate the human conduct 
by certain application of severe laws.’’ It is what Shang Yong had candidly 
called ‘Punishment to End Punishment’? (Book of Lord Shang, “Chi Ling’’). 
The martinet concept of strict application of definite regulations is not only to 
punish the wrong-doing but also to prevent repetition of the same and to warn 
others against commitment of the same. And Han Fei followed this line of 
strict-law principle. 


How will modern scholars balance the merits and demerits of the Confu- 
cian school of Humanism and the Han Fei school of jurisprudence? 


In reality, legalist Shang Yong had by his martinet administration put the 
feudal state of Chih on firm basis of good social order, general prosperity and 
military strength. By that, Chin had later achieved unification of the Chinese 
empire. It was due tu Li Sze’s distortion of the government by law- that in 
the later reign of Chin Chi Huang-ti the totalitarian despotism was clamped 
down upon the people. 


China during the early Han dynasty was a peaceful, prosperous and powerful 
country. Was it the fruit of application of Confucian teachings alone, or rather 
that of legalist principles? For a transitional period at least, after the inces- 
sant turmoil and cruel wars of more than 500 years since the “Spring and 
Autumn Era,” with enormous able-bodied men sacrificed in the battle field, 
the adoption of ‘“‘Huang-Lao’s laissez faire policy” for the early Han govern- 
ment was necessary for national rehabilitation and recupsration. 


While Emperor Wu-ti had won the credit of establishing the Confucian 
teachings as the orthodox study of the nation, and also of expanding the Chi- 
nese territories over its Western and Southern frontiers, it was nevertheless 
settled that even before his accession to the throne—that is, during the reigns 
of Emperor Wen-ti and Chuin-ti — China was made peaceful and prosperous. 
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And it was later observed by Emperor Hsuan-ti (wz#, 73-49 B.C.) that “the 
House of Han has its own system, under which both government by virtue and 
government by force prevail simultaneously” (Han Shu #&#, Chuan 9, Memoir 
of Emperor Hsuan-ti). Upon this statement, some scholars remarked that the 
legalist school did prevail during the early Han dynasty while the teachings 
of Han Fei shone forth particularly. 


V. HAN FEI’S PRINCIPLE OF GOVERNMENT BY LAW 


Generally speaking as on the early Han Administration, at least two main 
lines On the principle of government by law might be related: 


First, the emperor reigns while the prime minister governs the empire. 
This was true during the reigns of Emperors Wen-ti and Chiun-ti. The em- 
peror reigned with his sovereign right, with which he might also appoint or 
dismiss his prime minister at discretion. Meanwhile, the prime minister was 
entrusted with all the governing power that practically ‘‘all matters requested 
by him would be approved by the emperor,” or at least would be put to Court 
meetings for discussion with the ranking officials concerned. Such a tenet 
was advocated by Han Fei in his works as in several chapters, notably the 
“King’s Way”, the “Essentials of Sovereign Power” and the “Outline of Na- 
tural Law.”’ However, Han Fei also showed deep antagonism against capri- 
cious, flippant or corrupt courtiers. 


Secondly, there is the need of checks and balance ‘n government. The 
development of Supervisory Control system in the Han dynasty was deemed 
a necessary supplement to the ‘‘King’s Way,” with the force of checks and 
balance accrued. This system had many censors, especially the grand censor, 
entrusted with the independent authority and responsibility to verify the 
records of officials in the execution of laws and in general administrative 
works. Such a principle of strict application of checks and balance in the 
government was also advocated by Han Fei in such chapters as “‘Two Powers 
of the Sovereign,” ‘Eight Intrigues of the Bureaucrats” and “Guard against 
Bureaucratic Conspiracy.’”’ Of course, the system of supervisory control in 
the Han dynasty was much more developed than Han Fei’s original theory. 


How did Han Fei learn the difference between the ‘‘King’s Way” and the 
civil officials’ way as expounded in the chapter of ‘‘Kien Keop Shih Cheng” 
(Conspiracy against the King) and that of “Yu Tu” (The Necessity of Sub- 
jecting Public Functions to Legal Provisions)? It is generally believed that 
in the former he adopted the ‘“‘Wu Wei” principle of Lao Tsu by modifying 
it to suit his own version of ‘‘non-action yet accomplishing all deeds by trust- 
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ing the function of law.’”’ To Han Fei, the all permeating and omnipotent 
function of the law is analogous with Lao Tsu’s omnipresent and omnipotent 
power of ‘‘Tao.” By shaping it and following it with high wisdom, the one 
who is in the sovereign position and exercises the lofty power should be able 
to reign over his empire without much ado. 


Of course, by the “King’s Way” the ruler must choose the right kind of 
officials with trustworthy virtues and capabilities, and check their merits or 
demerits from time to time by examining their records in accordance with 
legal criterions. In this regard, the ruler might have his prime minister to 
handle the state policy and personnel administration while the grand censor 
is held to be liable to verify the records of officials submitted by the prime 
minister. In the meantime, such officials as Assistant Censors and Admonish- 
ing Officials will be posted as watchdogs to deal with any unlawful actions 
of public functionaries throughout the Court and the empire. 


Therefore, with the keynote of “having the law to select worthy offi- 
cials and making the law to measure administrative merits,’’ Han Fei’s theory 
of government by law is designed to accord peace and prosperity to the ruler 
even though he may simply reign through ‘‘non-action’”’ while the officials 
well chosen according to law are bound to exert their talents for the public 
good, with handsome rewards to the meritorious and heavy punishments to 
the derelicts of duty. Thus, Han Fei was solemnly opposed to existence of 
political cliques as well as nepotism and every other sorts of favoritism in 
the officialdom. 


In this respect, Han Fei’s 'juristic keynote was that: “In his rule of a 
state, the Sage does not depend on men doing good of themselves, but makes 
it (in following the definite path of law) so that they can do no wrong.” 
This theme is shown in the chapter of ‘‘Hsien Hsueh’”’ (The Dominant 
Schools) as a refutation against the Confucian principle of “Government by 
Superior Men.”’ In the same chapter, Han Fei also severely criticised the 
Confucian school for its impotence to govern the state by use of such prin- 
ciples as Benevolence, Righteousness, Propriety, Knowledge and Faithful- 
ness, with Ritual and Music as the means to shape or to moralize the peo- 
ple’s behavior. 


VI. HAN FEI-TZE’S SHORTCOMINGS BY COMPARISON 


In China’s political principles, Confucian teachings have long been looked 
upon as advocating the ‘“‘Government by Superior Men’’ with moral refine- 
ment stressed. This phase was particularly emphasized by Shun Ching, a 
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well-known mentor of Han Fei. His watchword was: ‘‘There are governing 
men, but no governing law (as a panacea).” And then, how should Han Fei 
shift the theme to ‘“‘Government by Law” may be a nice riddle for some poli- 
tical students. 


In fact, Confucius himself did not ignore the necessity of legal provi- 
sions for the state. He had merely relegated them below the rank of moral 
principles. It was on record that he himself had served for a brief period 
in the high post of Ssu Keo (#3, the Chief Justice) of the feudal state of 
Lu (4%, his native country). His comparative concept of putting moral prin- 
ciples over legal provisions may have been set as an idealism for the high- 
est attainment of state affairs. His best known passage in this regard as 
found in the ‘‘Analects” runs as follows: 


“If the people be led by laws, and uniformity sought to be given them 
by punishment, they will try to avoid the punishment without the sense 
of shame. If they be led by moral teachings, and uniformity sought to 
be given them by the rules of propriety, they will have the sense of 
shame and, moreover, will become virtuous.”’ 


Mencius (7 371-288 B. C.) as a true disciple of Confucius, with the 
sage’s grandson Tze Ssu ($#) as his mentor, had considerably modified the 
aforesaid idealism. He said in the chapter of “Le Lou” (#): “If a rule 
has not about his Court those devoted to the laws and scholars who dare to 
maintain what is right against his caprices, while abroad there are no hos- 
tile states to worry about, his kingdom will generally come to ruin.” 


It is thus generally believed that what Mencius advocated was a combi- 
nation of moral teachings and legal regulations as of parallel importance 
in state affairs. He also remarked: ‘‘Goodness alone is not sufficient for the 
exercise of government; laws alone cannot carry themselves into practice.” 


One obvious drawback of the Confucian political thought seems that both 
the sage and many of his followers had a tendency to idealize ancient vir- 
tuous and great rulers such as Yao and Shun, and therefore preferred the 
old laws to the new. Hence, the Confucians were looked upon as conserva- 
tives by the legalists. 


Mencius had nevertheless contributed one outstanding, revolutionary con- 
cept to the ancient Chinese world. He said: ‘In a country, the noblest ele- 
ment-is the people; next come the protecting spirits of the land and grain; the 
lightest on the scale of values is the ruler.” Therefore, he maintained that 
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kingship and offices are instituted not as an end in themselves, but as means 
to an end--the welfare of the people. Such was quite a progressive and en- 
lightening principle. It was high in political thought that might have dwarf- 
ed Han Fei’s constitutional monarchism. 


But then it was a much wider target upon which Han Fei had found to 
release his violent charges against the Confucian school. Now, contained in 
his book, in such chapters as ‘“‘The Dominant Schools” and “Five Boring 
Worms” he attacked both the Confucian and the Mo-tze’s schools, together 
with the then flippant diplomats, corrupt courtiers, mercenary businessmen 
and craftsmen. Han Fei treated them as showy yet idle persons who- were 
injurious to the interests of the state. They were looked upon specifically 
as devoid of contributions to the two main policies: agriculture to produce na- 
tional wealth and military force to protect the country. 


Despite Han Fei’s abhorrence toward religion and other mythical practices, 
he did not rule out the need of education. However, in a narrow prospective 
he advocated the exclusive teaching of legal principles and regulations, with 
qualified officials to serve as the tutors. 


Another drawback in Han Fei’s legalist concept of state lies in that he 
had repeatedly slighted the function or utility of liberal education and fine 
arts. He did not bother to appreciate that liberal education, with music and 
ritual, plus wholesome paintings and literature, did posses considerable mor- 
alizing effect or inspiring power to’ help reform the human nature and mold 
the human behavior, individually or collectively. He did not understand that 
any refined pursuit of liberal education and even technical trainings in fine 
arts may have prevented the occurrence of social disturbance or-any other 
violation of legal provisions before they get the chance for eruption. He should 
have known better that moral teachings and cultural trainings might go hand 
in hand with his principle of government by law. 


Finally, as Han Fei acquiesced in Mo-tze’s principle of frugality in »both 
public and private lives, he yet strongly objected to Mo-tze’s religious faith 
in some supreme being. Hence, life to Han Fei simply would be kept always 
austere, dry, regulated and regimented for work and work in the interests 
of the state yet without adequate recreation. That sort of life, as prescribed 
for the people, certainly is contrary to human nature. And it might not be 
tolerated by the people for long. 


VII. SOME WORTHY KEYNOTES OF HAN FEI’S JURISPRUDENCE 


Although Han Fei advocated severe punishments to enforce law, with 
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handsome rewards to encourage good deeds both in officialdom and in the so- 
ciety at large, he also preached the necessity of keeping the government in 
close contact with the people, as in the chapter of ‘“‘Shih Hsia’® (White-wash- 
ing of Irregularities). He advised the governing authorities to constantly lis- 
ten to the people’s voice in furtherence of the people’s welfare. However, he 
also strongly objected to giving away alms as “rewards to any and ail unde- 
serving or other unworthy persons.” 


Han Fei did work out some clear-cut definitions of law with a concept of 
constitutional government. While he held law as the supreme rule of human 
behavior in both public and private lives, he had also imbued the law with 
the characteristics of equality, universality and rigidity in application. He 
then observed that all legal provisions must be adequate as to appeal to the 
people’s heart and enforceable as to the interests of the state. 


While treating law as the supreme and benevolent instrument of the state, 
his ultimate aim of the government by law is to set up definite and enlight- 
ened regulations to be enforced by drastic penal code for the public good. The 
aim is, as he said: ‘To save the people from enormous troubles, banish cala- 
mities fron the country, protect the weak from encroachment of the strong, 
shield the minority from domination or outrage of the majority, take good 
care of the old and young, safeguard the frontiers from foreign invasion, 
make the ruler and his officials familier with each other and keep the father 
and the son mutually protected without any distress of being captured or im- 
prisoned. This is the Government of a Sage.” In this respect, Han Fei’s 
ideal government by law was almost completely analogous with the Confucian 
government by superior men for the attainment of the “World of Great Har- 
mony.’’ 


In the political point of view, Han Fei seemed to have followed the tradi- 
tion of his fore-runners such as Kuan Chung and Shang Yong to the effect 
that “‘superior men are the source of law” or the law-makers. Therefore, he 
did not bother to create the concept of sovereignty that must be lodged in the 
people instead of the monarchical ruler. Nevertheless, he did imbue the 
characteristics of equality and certainty in the execution of laws once duly 
made and proclaimed by the recognized authorities. With the conviction of 
equality, all persons regardless of their political status must submit them- 
selves to the legal provisions without discrimination or exemption. 


And, finally, it is believed that Han Fei’s progressive and pragmatic juris- 
prudence had tended to advocate constitutional monarchism with a unified em- 
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pire for its attainment instead of the feudalism with “warring states’’ striv- 
ing for supremacy. Under the circumstances of Han as a weak and troublous 
feudal state and in his environment as of a frustrated prince in desperate fight 
for political reformation, he had to concede that constitutional monarchy wags 
the best, or at least the most feasible, form of government. 


It has been generally observed that Han Fei’s juristic attainment was 
paramount in ancient China. Ordinarily, it was a crystallization of Kuan 
Chung’s legal principles, Shing Pu-hoi’s juristic technics, Shen Dow’s con- 
cept of political influence, and Shang Yong’s doctrine of constitutional law, 
together with the essential thoughts of many other jurists of that era. 


In his voluminous work, Han Fei also showed his comprehensive and pro- 
found knowledge in that it was a generalization of the principles of other 
schools such as the Confucianism and Taoism, together with those of military 
science expounded by Wu Hsi, through the processes of analysis, selection, 
modification and then absorption of their essence, but finally reorganized them 
to suit his legalist point of view. Hence, “Han Fei-tze” the book, in spite of 
some doubtful chapters or sections interpolated in it, won the honor of being 
the representative work of ancient China’s legalism. 
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The Development of 
Calligraphy and Painting in the Tang Dynasty — 


By Wang Kuo-hwa 2% W #& 


NOTE: The Tang dynasty (618-907 A. D.) is generally regarded as the 
Golden Age in the medieval history of China. Owing to its territorial expan- 
sion, the contacts in trade, culture and religion with the neighbouring states in 
the West and Central Asia were made possible. These contacts helped great- 
ly the development of the culture and art of the Tang. The Emperor Tai 
Tsung (627-649 A. D.) was an enthusiastic disciple of Confucius. He estab- 
lished near his palace a library of 200,000 volumes and applied himself to the 
encouragement of literature and learning. To him was attributed the saying 
“Confucius is for the Chinese what water is for the fish.’” Again the reli- 
gious importance of Buddhism could never be overlooked. Everywhere in the 
country monasteries and temples were founded. Many scholars in the Con- 
fucian classics were Buddhists even as late as the persecution of Buddhism 
in 844. At the same time, Taoism which had prevailed in the former dynas- 
ties had great influence upon these scholars, too. The poet-painter Wang Wei 
(700-760 A. D.) had good faith in Buddhism and yet many of his intimate 
friends were Taoists. The greatest prose writer, Han Yu (768-824 A.D.) was, 
on the other hand, against Buddhism. Although Confucianism was a declared 
state religion, the Tang may be said to be the age of religious toleration. 
Christianity was introduced at that time as evidenced by the tablet erected in 
781 by imperial sanction near Sian, Shensi. The domains of the Empire final- 
ly extended to Annam in the South and the Caspian Sea in the West. Pilgrims 
such as Hsiian Tsang and I Tsing went on missions to India by land and sea. 
Relics of the Tang art were recently found as far as in Persia and Mesopo- 
tamia. The Pacific Islanders still call the Chinese ‘People of Tang’’ at the 
present day. The interrelations between the countries in the East and the 
West made the psople believe that the Tang had reached the zenith of the 
Chinese civilization. As for the Tang arts, the calligraphy and painting. 
generally termed the twin arts, have never been surpassed. 


A. CALLIGRAPHY 
Chinese calligraphy had long been an art before the Tang dynasty. Ags 
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early as in the Yin (1766-1122 B.C.), about one thousand seven hundred years 
before the Tang, the Oracle Bone Inscriptions as have been excavated at An 
Yang, Honan by the Academia Sinica presented a very fine system of calli- 
graphy. The system looks simpler and more restrained but less ornamental 
and picturesque than that of the Bronze Vessel Inscriptions to which the cal- 
ligraphy of the Tang has been more closely related. Most Oracle Bone In- 
scriptions, however, had been cut with pointed instruments instead of being 
written with a brush, which was the convention of the Tang dynasty. 


We can hardly say when the use of a brush began, but before it became 
conventionalized, the Oracle Bone Inscriptions had characters which the 
priests in charge of divination had made with a brush. The calligraphy on 
the bone was also different from that on the wood blocks of Han (206 B. C.-220 
A. D.) and of Tsin (265-317A.D.) as recently discovered at Sinkiang and Ning- 
shia. The characters in the Bronze Inscriptions were somewhat ‘Spiral’’ in 
form and they in the later developments assumed various forms such as 
“Small Seal’ form, “Li’ form, ‘‘Tseng’’ form and “Running” form. The 
“Ying”’ form was still a later development. The ‘‘Tseng”’ form, the standard 
form down to the present, was thought to be too formal; and the ‘“‘Running”’ 
form though less formal and freer, was too hard to succeed well. Thus the 
“Ying’’ form came to be of more use than either of them. The first three 
forms ‘Spiral’, ‘Small Seal’? and “Li”? forms had ceased to be in common use 
during the Tang; but they had never been discarded or abolished. 


The improvement of other writing materials besides the brush has faci- 
litated the development of these forms. The paper, as it is made of flexible 
material, is quite absorbent; and ink, if it is used without certain consistency 
with water, will get wet or dry very easily, and so they all need a good deal 
of practice to improve the efficiency of the writing. Thus the writing has 
gradually been developed into a fine art as well as an art for practical use. 


The calligraphers of Tang had received direct influences from those of 
the previous dynasties. To understand the development of the Tang calli- 
graphy, it is necessary to mention some of those forms with which the calli- 
graphers of the previous dynasties had attained their celebrity. One of those 
was the “Running” form. Among the early calligraphers of the ‘‘Running”’ 
form were Chang-Chih (?- 190 A.D.) and Su-Chin (239-303 A.D.). The former 
is said to be the “saint” of “Running” form, and the invention of the “‘Fly- 
ing White” has been ascribed to him. The latter was a relative of Chang- 
Chih and skilled in the same form but with little variation. The ‘“‘Running”’ 
form of writing was originally derived from the ‘Tseng’ form to meet a 
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practical need for the despatches to be delivered as documents and military 
notes. Just as the “Li’’, servant form could be made more freely and rapidly 
than the “Spiral”? form, so could the “Running” form be more so than the 
“Li” form. As an art, though the “Running” form could be made more free- 
ly and rapidly, it was not the freedom nor the speed that the artist emphasized. 
The movements of the strokes and curves for the “Running”? form had al- 
ways to be slow and steady. Various graceful styles have been developed from 
this kind of handwriting. 


The fluency and grace of the handwriting of Wang Hsi-chi (321-379 A.D.) 
cannot fail to impress the later calligraphers. This he learned from the great 
calligrapher Chang Su who had in turn been influenced by the rhythmic 
movements exhibited in the dancing of Lady Kung Sung, a dancer from Cen- 
tral Asia. Chang Su himself said he learned also to improve his handwriting 
when he had heard the sounds of the beating of drums. Thus Wang’s charac- 
ters look remarkably graceful in contrast to these of other calligraphers. It is 
even said that it would take twenty years for anyone to fully appreciate and 
master Wang’s style. Now Wang was the exponent of Chang-Chih. Chang 
was inclined to consider heavily the two important principles for the calli- 
graphy i.e. the rhythmic vitality, and proper construction. The Emperor Tai 
Tsung (627-650 A.D.) was a great calligrapher. He was so much interested in 
Wang Hsi-chih’s calligraphy that he made attempts to collect as much of 
Wang’s handwriting he could secure, and engrave it on stone. Wang’s hand- 
writing was practically either lost or destroyed, however, even at that period 
of time. One copy, according to the opinions of the then calligraphers, was 
thought to be the genuine handwriting of Wang Hsi-chi. (There is another of 
Wang’s autograph named “Kwei Si Dong Chi Tsin Tien” in the National 
Palace Museum, Taiwan, but it is of a late discovery). It was the “Lan Ting 
Chi,” a written copy of an account of a garden party of some of the great 
statesman, calligraphers, poets of the Tsin dynasty. This was indeed a valu- 
able asset to him as it was thought to be the only copy left at that time, and 
it became Tai Tsung’s great favorite. Later when Tai Tsung was nearing his 
death, he ordered this favorite copy to be buried with him in his grave. This 
order was accordingly carried out. Strangely enough, years later, when the 
contents of the Emperor’s tomb had been excavated this copy was not dis- 
covered! We have no evidence to say that the existing Lan Ting Chi was the 
copy from the real one in the grave reprinted from the other copies. 


During the Tang dynasty there were a number of calligraphers, The best 
known ones were: Chu Tza-liang, Yu S-nan, Ou-Yang Sing, Liu Kung Chuan 
and Yen Tseng-ching. Chu made studies of the structure of the “Li” form, 
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Chu and Ou-Yang distinguished themselves by their vigorous and straight 
strokes. Yu’s handwriting was graceful but his strokes are unusually long as 
compared with those of others of the earlier period. Liu Kung-chuen combined 
Chu and Ou-Yang’s into a form of handwriting quite gaunt on its top and long 
on its body to an observer. Rubbings of Ou-Yang Sing’s work from the stone 
slabs were found at separate times in Tung Huang Grottoes, Kansu by Dr. A. 
Stein and Prof. P. Pelliot in 1907. 


There was another style which the “Running” form had developed at this 
time. It was much followed by the later calligraphers. It was Li Yung’s 
style. Li’s handwriting had been engraved on stone and rubbed off as model. 
Two distinguished copies of his handwriting from the stone-tablets were Yung 
Hui Pei and Lo Zen Pei. They illustrated both the strength and vigor seldom 
found in the Chinese calligraphy. 


Yen Tseng-ching commonly known as Yen Lu Kung is said to be the saint 
of calligraphy, because he had made use of all the delicacies of Chinese calli- 
graphy in his style. In his handwriting, ‘A Poem to General Pei’’ we find 
that in each character strokes had been made in various degrees of boldness 
and strength and yet all with rhythmic vitality. One Chinese calligrapher has 
given the description about Yen’s handwriting as follows: ‘Some strokes are 
as graceful as beauties (good-looking women), some as serious as the sound- 
ing bells for the religious worship, and some others as fierce as the leaping 
dragons over the Heaven’s gate and some as gentle as the tigers lying under 
the pavilions (berths) of the phoenixes.’”’ There are a variety of forms and 
different ways of strokes in his charactsr and yet all of them give expres- 
sions of harmony, vigor, balance, and grace. It is Yen’s calligraphy that has 
set the example for later generations to copy. Su Tung Po (1037-1101 A.D.) 
of the Sung dynasty has been quoted as saying: “Yen is the greatest of all 
the great calligraphers of China’. Some of Yen’s genuine writings have been 
handed down to the posterity. One of his best handwritings is, ‘‘In Memory 
to My Nephew,” in “‘Ying’’, an improved form of the “‘Tseng”’ style. It is in 
a manuscript form which has been preserved to the present day and is now 
in the National Palace Museum, Taiwan. This manuscript possesses all the 
characteristics of grace and ease that have ever been found in the Chinese calli- 
graphy as it is noticed that it has shown the subconscious flowing of strokes 
from his ever ready brush. 


There were other calligraphers in Tang who had not reached the apex of 
fame as those we have mentioned in the above, but their influence on later 
calligraphers was none the less great. The great calligrapher of Sung, Su Tung 
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Po learned much from Zi Kao; and Mi Fei (1051-1107 A.D.) another great calli- 
grapher of the same dynasty, learned from Loh Kien-chi. Both Zi (713-766 
A.D.) and Loh (8th C) were calligraphers of Tang. Their handwriting is still 
preserved also in the National Palace Museum here in Taiwan. 


The calligraphy of Tang marked a great epoch in the history of Chinese 
calligraphy. It was a subject to be studied for the civil examinations. Be- 
sides, the Emperor Tai Tsung was a grezt calligrapher. (The rubbing of 
his work, ‘‘Hot Spring” from a engraved stone can still be seen as an import- 
ant relic from the Tung Huang discoveries by Prof. P. Pelliot in 1907.) The 
“Ying”, modified form of ‘‘Tseng’”” which had been prevalent early became 
more improved during the Tang dynasty. It was practised in the late genera- 
tions for the writing of less formality. The current Chinese copy-books of the 
present time are the engraved copies of the ‘“Tseng’”’ form of the Tang calli- 
graphers. 


There is a word-list which has been known as the ‘‘Tsang Tsau’’. It 
has been rendered in many forms of writing. We find the ‘Tsang Tsau”’ in 
the “Li’’ form in the Han dynasty, the “‘Tsang Tsau”’ in the ‘“‘Running”’ form 
in the Tang and the “‘Tsang Tsau” in the “‘Tseng’”’ form. The ‘‘Tsang Tsau”’ 
in the ‘“‘Tseng’”’ form has been in common use for the official documents, des- 
patches, and examinations. The ‘“‘Running’’ form of the Tsin style was fol- 
lowed by the Tang calligraphers. The different forms of the “Tsang Tsau” 
have been very popular among the calligraphers today, but as its engraved 
stone was damaged, the old copies of the ‘Tsang Tsau”’ have been rarely 
found. Calligraphy is still practised by Chinese schoolboys and girls, but zs 
the copy-books of the ‘““Tseng’’ form of the Tang dynasty are seldom seen on 
the market, they are using copies printed from wood blocks. 


B. PAINTING 


Many characteristics of painting in the Tang dynasty had been handed 
down from the previous dynasties. As the Tang was a great period covering 
about three hundred years, the designs and purposes of painting had been 
undergoing changes in consequence of the new ways of thinking and new modes 
of life during the period. Painting on the walls of the palaces and temples 
was common during Confucius’ time (551-479 B.C.) Confucius is said to have 
admired the mural painting of the time. In the Ch’in (221-209 B.C.) we find 
again the palace, ‘“‘An Fang Kung” was built with columns of bronze and deco- 
rations of painting. The palace was a very big one as it says in the litera- 
ture that it was 500 feet long and 250 feet wide and it could hold 10,000 peo- 
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ple! Think of the size of the walls which had tobe painted. Tsai-yung of the 
Han dynasty (206 B.C.- 214 A.D.) was ordered to paint the portraits of seventy- 
two disciples of Confucius on the walls of the Temple of Confucius. Accord- 
ing to a catalogue of calligraphers and painters before and during the Tang, 
many distinguished painters as Tsao Fu-shin (3rd C. A.D.), Ku Kai-chi (4th 
C. A.D.) Lu Tu-wei (5th C. A.D.) had their painting as their best contribu- 
tion done for the walls of Buddhist temples. Ku Kai-chi’s ‘Ladies at their 
Toilet’ in scroll is now in the British Museum, London. It is thus seen that 
the mural painting was the legacy to the Tang from the previous dynasties. 


The change took place especially when the Emperor Tai Tsung had com- 
pleted the conquest of his enemies such as Turks, Turcomans, and Turfans. 
It was the aesthetic and, religious ideas, which had flowed from the alien coun- 
tries that made now the change noticeable. 


Let us take the painting on the walls, for example. Hitherto in the pre- 
vious dynasties there had been subjects on the walls restricted to the instruc- 
tional purposes; portraits and figures for inspiration, court-ceremonies for ad- 
miration and respect; and legendary tales, for information and admonition. 
The painting as a means of instruction on the walls soon developed into fine 
art, thanks to those who had achieved celebrity in the art were mural paint- 
ers. The painting of the “‘Death of Buddha” on the walls of the magnificent 
court of the Emperor Ming Huang, “Illustrious King” (713-742 A.D.) by Wu 
Tao-tzu (8th C.) a great painter at that time, depicts the ideas of new life in 
the paradise in contrast to those for instruction in the former dynasties. Wu 
was ordered to paint the scenes of the Chia Ling river in the Upper Yangtze 
near Szechuan which, to the surprise of all, he painted all in one day. His 
painting of halos (circles) of deities with one swing of arm before the specta- 
tors in Cheng-tu, Szechuan was really a remarkable feat. His dragons were 
especially lively and awe-aspiring and in bad weather it is said all the scales 
of these dragons became wet and moist. Wu devoted himself to the painting 
of Buddhist figures, deities, birds and beasts, landscapes, pavilions, etc. follow- 
ing the Indian style in both colors and forms, which he had learned from 
Chang Shen-yu (5th C.) All his works were noted for the bold strokes instead 
of the meticulous details as his predecessors. Though Wu was a prolific paint- 
er, his pictures have rarely been found in existence; there is now only one 
colored picture with the Buddhist figures on it in the National Palace Museum, 
Taiwan. 


So popular was the mural painting in the temples in the Tang that no 
walls had been left over without any pictures on them—rooms, halls corridors, 
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pagodas. In the Chinese literature we find that in Cheng-tu, Szechuan, in a 
big monastery known as Ta Sun Zu there had been 2,928 rooms of different 
sizes in 19 departments and the walls for each room were found paintings 
with Buddhas, Buddhist deities, Buddhisatras and Lohans. There could have 
never been such cases in any dynasties previously. All the pictures on the 
walls however, had never been been signed. So no one now could tell who 
they were that had painted the pictures. In the persecution of Buddhism dur- 
ing the reign of Wu-tsung (841-847 A. D.) three hundred and eighty temples 
in Szechuan were destroyed together with all the paintings in them. 


As almost all the temples in the Tang were painted, there was a great 
need of good many craftsmen or artisans. Yen Li-pen (7th C.), the most dis- 
tinguished portrait painter in Early Tang, was annoyed at having been taken 
as an artisan and told his children never to be artists again. His picture 
‘Tribute Offering by Foreign Embasgsies’’ is still preserved in National Palace 
Museum, Taiwan. Yen came out of Khotan, Sinkiang, and he also painted in 
the Indian style. 


Parallelly with the religious painting went the landscape. Besides Wu Tao- 
tzu, Li Ssii-hsiin (8th C.) had again been ordered by the Emperor Ming Huang 
to paint the landscapes of the Chia Ling river in the Upper Yangtze. He spent 
several months for this painting. Wang Wei (700-760 A.D.) another distingu- 
ished painter in landscapes had his painting on the walls. Chou Fang, skil- 
led in painting court-life, children and women, lived in the reign of Teh- 
Tsung (780-785 A.D.). He was also ordered to paint the courts and temples 
then. Chou-fang’s paintings were taken to Korea by a Korean in 805 A.D. This 
collection is said to have exerted great influence on the Korean painting. 
There are several pieces of Chou Fang’s work in scrolls here in the National 
Palace Museum, Taiwan, but the most interesting one is ‘‘Nan Zen Shang Lu 
Tu’. The picture illustrates the domestic life of the Tang. 


Though the wall painting was the fashion of the day as it had been re- 
garded as an effective means for spreading religious ideas, it was, however, 
not very durable; and besides, other types of painting such as genre paint- 
ing, landscapes, animals, birds and flowers were less appreciated on the open 
spaces as walls. Again the landscape which had begun as a unifying Setting 
for the illustrations of a fable or a moral tale was quite suitable for wall 
painting, but as it was now developing into an independent art, paintings on 
silk or other fabrics were found more preferable. Among the relics discover- 
ed at Tung Huang, Kansu, there were banners, and paintings on silk found 
in the temples. They could be hung up or taken down conveniently. Later 
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there were landscapes on the scrolls and albums. Thus banners, scrolls and 
albums were more commonly used instead of the walls for painting. The 
late Mr. Kung-po King had this to say: ‘We brought our landscapes indoors 
on walls; but men move and houses are destroyed. So we learned to paint on 
scrolls that could be easily carried and preserved. Even scrolls, however, 
require special times and places for their viewing. Then we painted on fans 
in order that the lover of landscape might never be denied the opportunity 
of enjoyment.” It is important that the silk or paper of which the scrolls 
are made should offer good chances for durability and effectiveness to the 
painting. 


While all the wall pictures have now been lost or destroyed, the cave- 
paintings are still found safe in the rock-caves in the south-western prrt of 
the country. The painted caves in Kuche, Sinkiang are particularly known. 
In one of these caves the lotus and the flying devata are the most typical 
and attractive. There are on the panels of these ceilings the floral designs 
and squares. Paintings are also found in the ruins of Lobnor (Sinkiang). 
There are winged angelic figures on the wood columns and panels. All those 
paintings give evidences of the Hellenic, Iranian, and Indian ideas which had 
been brought in through the tradesmen and missionaries, before and during 
the Tang dynasty. 


The blending of the Indo-European civilization with the Chinese gave more 
strength and vigor to the painting. On the other hand the religious aspira- 
tions had widened the views of the life and so the designs of the painting. 
The great painters Wei-chih Po Chi-na and his son Wei Chih I-seng came too 
from Khotan, Sinkiang. They brought with them new ideas, methods and 
colors for painting. The landscapes, figures, birds and flowers were painted 
after those of their own lands. The profile was then introduced and used for 
any of their pictures. 


The realistic approach of representing pictures had been followed for all 
forms of paintings. Han Kan’s pictures of horses showed great vigor, nobili- 
ty and strength. Han Kan lived in the reign of the Emperor Ming Huang. 
Beginning his life as a poor boy he happened to meet Wang Wei. As he show- 
ed his special fitness for painting, he was sent to see horses in the imperial 
grounds. The breeds of these horses had been brought in during the Han dy- 
nasty and known as great fighters. There he took time to study and paint. 
Han’s critic said, ‘‘When Han paints a horse, he is truly a horse.’”’ His “‘Cow- 
herd” here in the Museum has been well appreciated and the picture ‘‘Wash- 
ing Horses” is not less known. They all describe the most essential nature 
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of the horse. 


The realistic approach did not seem to have met with great success, as 
the ideas of painting had been undergoing new changes. Pretty soon a group 
of men of letters who were also painters condemned the exclusive resembl- 
ences of the objects depicted. Wang Wei was particularly known for this 
group of painters. He was a poet. He, together with his brother, lived in Lan 
Tien, Shensi, and both became officials in the court. It is said that in court 
there was the poetry of Wang Wei and there was the writing of his brother. 
‘“‘Mun-tchen” is Wang’s masterwork of painting and it is also the name of the 
collection of his poems. He was a poet as well as a painter. Wang Wei is 
supposed to be the first painter to use the free bold strokes with shades of 
black ink. His paintings of landscapes and pine trees were made as freely as 
Wu Tao-tze. On the wall before the front gate of the “‘Temple of Thousand 
Blessings’’ at Chang An, Shensi, he painted a green maple. At another he 
painted a man on a horse. The man in the picture is said to be his intimate 
friend, Mang An Chuen (689-740 A.D.). Both were then famous poets. About 
Wang Wei, Su Tung Po (1037-1101 A.D.) another poet-painter of Sung had this 
remark: ‘‘His poems are pictures; his pictures are poems.” ‘There were a 
group of distinguished poets with Wang Wei at that time. They were extreme- 
ly sensitive over nature and man and their expressions of sensitiveness were 
found in poetry or painting. Li Tai Po (701-762 A.D.) had the following lines 
to describe Wang Wei. 


“Who do I believe among the green mountains? 





I laugh and answer not. My soul is serene. 


It dwells in another heaven and earth belonging to no man. 






The peach trees are in flower and the water flows on.....” 





Wang Wei told his friends that he was a poet in this life; he had been a painter 
in his past life. He had greater appreciation of Buddhism especially when 
he came to his age. Though he was a Buddhist, he had among his closest 
friends, Taoists, and naturally he was influenced by both Buddhism and Tao- 
ism. 





In painting he preferred the light colors to the heavy ones which were 
denounced by both of these religions. The universe created in his landscape 
furnished him with animate and inanimate objects he had in mind but they 
were not to be intended for their size or resemblance. With no sense of 
realistic representation figures and huts dotted here and there may symbolize 
ideas rather than the things themselves or some things resembling them. 


~~ 





The inner m2.ining described in his picture gives it the purp se of ths printing. 
In contrast to the painters of the same dynasty Li Ssii-hsiin and his son, Tsao 
Tao, who painted meticulously in all available space, and heavy colors, Wang 
Wei is said to be founder of the monochrome painting. The monochrome paint- 
ing was then followed by a group of painters during and after the dynasty. 
Li Ssi-hsiin, who was descended from the founder of the Tang dynasty and 
thus enjoyed the high distinction of being a member of the Tang family, was 
honored to be founder of the Northern School of landscape painting, while 
Wang Wei, the poet-painter, earned the distinction of founding the Southern 
School. The division of the Northern and Southern Schools of painting is said 
to be ascribed to the style of the division of the Ch’an or Zen Buddhist sect 
and there is no significance of any geographical area at all. As most paint- 
ers of the Southern School had been literary men—men versed in prose, poetry 
and literature, the works they had done were termed “The Literary Men’s 
Painting”. There were three hundred other painters of both schools in the 
Tang dynasty and the best renowned painters of the later dynasties, the Sung, 
the Yuan and the Ming belonged to the Southern School of the Tang. It is 
quite difficult for us to see any of Wang Wei’s works at the present day. 
Though there are in the possession of the National Palace Museum several 
pieces which have been claimed to be Wang’s works, the crities have riot come 
to agreement as to their authorship. The Northern School flourished at one 
time in the Sung and the Ming dynasties. Examples of Li Ssii-hsiin’s paint- 
ing in the National Palace Museum are handed down from the Tang dynasty. 
His ‘‘Kiang Fang Lu Kuo” (Sailing Boats before a Pavilion), is said to be his 
genuine painting. Li Tsao Tao has also his pictures, ‘“‘Chuan San Yin Lu” and 
“Lu Yang Lu” in the same museum. They all show grandeur and delicacy in 
spite of heavy color and meticulous brush and they may serve as representa- 
tive pictures of the Northern School of the Tang dynasty. 





CHINESE NOTES TO THE ABOVE 


P.104. Emperor Tai Tsung HA 
- Wang Wei +i#é 
so Han Yu @R 
A Hsiian Tsang “KH 
” I Tsing #4 
” People of Tang RA 
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A Poem to General Pei RRKBHR 
Su Tung Po RH 
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A Study of “Cheng” (#) and “Pao” (48) 
Recorded in the Tso Chuan 


By Shih Ching-ch’eng 2% % *® 


Students of Chinese ancient history and classics often discover social prac- 
tices and mores which are strange to them. Many of these customs are mis- 
understood and misinterpreted due either to a lack of sufficient historical data 
or to preconceptions. There is a general tendency to neglect the fact that any 
social custom is an outgrowth of a certain social background in a certain so- 
ciety at a certain time which may not be approved and may be even condem- 
ned by a later society. One such social phenomencn in the Ch’un Ch’iu (%& 
#k) period is studied here. 


In the Ch’un Ch’iu period, among the noble families, especially those of 
the ruling house, a son could have issue from a wife of his father (other than 
his own mother), and a nephew from his aunt (wife of his father’s brother). 
They lived together as husband and wife and their children were socially ac- 
cepted and treated as though they were born of legal marriage. The Tso 
Chuan (#4) records that the sons of such alliances in the ruling house later 
suceeded as rulers, and the daughters became queens of other states. The 
term ‘‘cheng’’ was used for the alliance between a son and his father’s spouse 
(other than his own mother), and ‘‘pao’’ for the alliance between a nephew. 
and his aunt. The recorded cases of ‘‘cheng’”’ are: Duke Hsiian of Wei! (718- 
699 B.C.), Duke Hsien of Chin? (676-651 B.C.) Chao Po of Wei® (7th Century 
B.C.) who, due to early death, did not become Duke, Duke Hui of Chin‘ (650- 
636 B.C.), and Great Officer Ho Yao of Chu® (7th Century B.C.). There is 
only one case of ‘‘pao’”’ recorded. It is Duke Wen of Cheng® (672-627 B.C.). 
These cases were recorded because they involved some domestic or interstate 
political problem. If this had not been the case, they would probably not have 
been recorded. In other words, it is reasonable to assume that there were 
other cases not recorded. 


The above six cases all occurred in the 8th and 7th century B.C., or in 
the first half of the Ch’un Ch’iu psriod. From that time to the Former Han 
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there are no more records of such alliances. In the Han Dynezsty, alliances 
of this nature are designated with a general term ‘‘chien’’ which means licen- 
tious and were condemned as beastly behaviour, confusing human relationships 
and upsetting the principle of Heaven. People who had such relationships 
were sentenced to public execution. For instance, Liu Ting-kuo, king of Yen,‘ 
Liu Shuang, the heir <cpparent of the king of Hengshan,*® Liu Hsiao, the 
brother of Liu Shuang,’ and Liu K’uan, king of Chipei,'° were all condemn- 
ed to death for having or attempting to have this so-called confusing relation- 
ship with the wives or concubines or harem maidens of their fathers... The 
above persons were all rulers of feudal states of the royal families. As for 
the common people, I shall merely cite one case as an illustration. Once a 
peasant woman went to the magistrate, Wang Tsun of Mei Yang county, and 
accused her stepson of forcing her to marry him. The magistrate failed to 
find any precedent or written code concerning such a case upon which he could 
act. He then gave judgment that this behavior was such that the Sage could 
not bear to record it and ordered a squad of five horsemen to kill the offend- 
er under a rain of arrows." - 


With regard to cases concerning a man having issue from a wife of his 
father’s brother, we have indirect reference to indicate that people so involved 
were severely punished according to Han law.” 


From the facts quoted above we find that in the Ch’un Ch’iu psriod the 
people who practised ‘‘cheng”’ and ‘“‘pao were socially accepted and their chil- 
dren were accepted with the same political and social standing as those born 
from lawful marriages, while in Han times people who had relationships of 
this nature received the death penalty. There are (with one exception) no re- 
cords about the children from such alliances in Han times. Presumably the 
child, if any, would be killed as soon as it was born. It is then obvious that 
we are dealing with two different societies in two different periods which 
had different social customs, mores and philosophies. Han scholars interpret- 
ed the social practices and concepts of the Ch’un Ch’iu period in accordance 
with their own customs, mores and philosophy. So they interpreted ‘‘cheng” 
and ‘‘pao’’ as incestuous because of their own conceptions of right and wrong. 
As a result, they ignored historical facts or misinterpreted them because they 
misunderstood them. This, of course, was the general tendency of the Han 
scholars toward all classical and historical literature, a fact which has caus- 
ed much confusion ever since. 


This leads us to inquire into the etymology and meaning of the terms 
“cheng” and. ‘‘pao”’. According to the Oracle Bones, the character “cheng” wags 
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composed of a symbol meaning grain in a tow veesel with the plant character 
underneath. The vessel was supported by two hands, as if being presented 
to the spirits."* So “cheng’’ meant a kind of grain sacrifice. In the early 
Chou bronzes the plant radical was omitted" but the basic meaning of sacri- 
fice remained the same except that it was extended to include animal sacri- 
fice as well. Later on in the Warring States period and Han times “cheng” 
came to signify only winter sacrifice.'* In the classics, ‘‘cheng’’ was used to 
include many other meanings such as: ascending, '* presenting, ' kingly, ' mul- 
titude, filial peity,*° etc., but definitely contained no suggestion of incest. 
As for the character ‘‘pao’”’, on the early Chou bronzes it meant “to reward” ?! 
or ‘‘to report’’, = usually to report to ancestors and spirits. According to the 
Kuo Yii, ‘‘pao’’ was one of the five national sacrificial terms of the Chou Dynas- 
ty.* In Shang times the “pao” sacrifice was specially associated with the 
shrines of the four ancestors which were Pao-chia, Pao-i, Pao-ping, and Pao- 
ting. In the early and late Chou literature, it meant: to report, return, an- 
nounce,”* sacrifice,* filial piety,’ etc., but it, like ‘‘cheng’’, contained no 
meaning of an incestuous nature. To sum up, in Chou times the characters 
“cheng”’ and ‘‘pao’’ were both sacrificial terms and contained meanings of re- 
ligious significance and filial piety. 


The cases quoted above frcm the Tso Chuan seem to indicate that these 
terms had some religious and social significance and implied some clan re- 
sponsibilities which had been handed down from remote antiquity. This leads 
us to inquire into the social background of the Ch’un Ch’iu period and the 
clan system of the early Chou or even pre-Chou period. 


It was said, in a supplemental commentary on the Shih-chi, that the son 
of the last king of Hsia, after the fall of Hsia and his father’s death, took all 
his father’s concubines as his wives and fled to the far north where his des- 
cendants later became known as the Hsiung-nu.* This was the reason why 
the Hsiung-nu claimed that they were descendants of the Hsia tribe.** The 
custom of a Hsiung-nu son marrying his stepmother after the death of his 
father was common in Han times, * and it remained so as late as the South- 
ern and Northern and Sui Dynasties. ™ 


As for the Chou tribe, it was also closely related with the Hsia. This fact 
was clearly recorded by the Chou in the Book of History.** According to 
traditional data and recent archaeological findings, Hsia and Chou both be- 
longed to the Jung tribe and both came from central Asia. * 


Another tribe related to the Chou by centuries of intermarriage wag the 
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Chiang clan. This clan from which descended the ancestors of the powerful 
Ch’i state in the present Shantung province, was one of the tribal branches 
of the Hsiung-nu (Turan) which also came originally from the west.™* In 
brief, the Hsia and Chou tribes, or the Jung and the Chiang, interbred with 
each othér long before the Chou conquest. It is natural then that they had 
many similar customs, mores and cultural traits*° which were different from 
the Shang. ‘‘Cheng’’ and ‘‘pao’’ practices were common to all these racial 
groups. These practices died out in China proper after the Ch’un Ch’iu period 
and became taboo in Han times*™ but the Hsiung-nu retained them until at 
least Sui times. Without the record concerning the son of the last Hsia king 
marrying all his father’s concubines and this same practice being followed in 
the Hsiung-nu, we would certainly not be able to trace the course of the 
“cheng”? and ‘‘pao’’ customs in the Ch’un Ch’iu period. The ancient saying, 
li-shih er ch’iu-chu yeh, ‘‘a lost custom (in China) can be sought after in un- 
cultured tribes (yeh)”’, is here verified. 


One important reason for the Chou and Chiang tribes continuing the ‘‘cheng”’ 
and ‘‘pao’’ practices after the conquest of Shang was security. . Probably also 
these practices became associated with filial responsibility to perpetuate their 
clans. When the Chou conquered the Shang, they established a vast feudal 
empire. To defend such an extent of territory among a hostile people in the 
east, they depended mainly upon the strength of their own clan and friendly 
tribes. As a result, they enforced a policy of polygamy in order to have 
many offspring to protect and secure their gains. Ancestor worship streng- 
thened family and spiritual ties within the great empire. People with no des- 
cendants or those who neglected ancestor worship were considered to have 
committed an unforgivable sin. So when a ruler or heir to a throne was to 
marry, in addition to the two concubines his lawful wife brought with her, 
two other states ruled by members of his own clan each usually sent three 
more young maidens to his court as subsidiary wives. The concubines brought 
with the bride were usually her own sisters or nieces. In other words, an 
aunt and niece might marry the same man. 


In conclusion, we find that the social background of the Ch’un Ch’iu period 
was such that a son could marry his step-mother and his father’s concubines; 
and relatives of two generations, such as aunt and niece, could marry the 
same man. Also a man could take a number of subsidiary wives besides his 
principal wife in order to have many offspring. These practices were all so- 
cially accepted customs. Since any socially accepted custom does not die out 
and become unaccepted or unlawful in a short period, we can assume that the 
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practices of “cheng” and ‘“‘pao”’ were not unusual social phenomena in Ch’un 
Ch’iu times. Since the terms ‘‘cheng” and ‘‘pao’’ both etymologically meant 
religious sacrifice and filial piety, the relationships known as ‘‘cheng’’ and 
“‘pao”’ might indicate that these practices were for the sake of strengthening 
family ties and producing more offspring. They were accepted customs which 
had been handed down from remote antiquity. However, they seem to have 
died out in China proper after the Ch’un Ch’iu period because we do not have 
any further record of such cases even in the second half of that period. Doubt- 
less this custom was becoming ethically unacceptable even before the time of 
Confucius. 
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Book Reviews 





COLLECTED ESSAYS ON THE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
THOUGHT OF CHINESE BUDDHISM § ( 1 #hAs MSE) 


An Important Contribution by Contemporary Chinese Buddhist Scholarship 


By Chang Chia (3M) and others. 3 vols. 13 x 18.5 cm. vii, 
1016pp., 17 plates. The China Culture Publishing Foundation ( th 
MACMMARALS), Taipei, Taiwan. Price NT $55.00. 


In celebration of the 2500th Anniversary of the birth of the Buddha, the 
leading Buddhist scholars of Free China wrote twenty-eight essays on the 
history and philosophical thought of Chinese Buddhism. This collection of 
essays, amounting to almost half a million words, was compiled in one 
volume under the sponsorship of the Educational Bureau of the Chinese 
Government, and published in Taiwan. In March, 1957, on my return to Tai- 
wan from research studies in India, I was asked by Dr. Chang Chi-Yun, 
Minister of Education of the Government of China, to review this volume 
for Chinese Culture. But because of illness, I was not able to fulfill my pro- 
mise to write the review during the past year. For this undue delay, I wish 
to express my sincere apologies to Dr. Chang. 


Not until recently, however, when I looked carefully into these twenty- 
eight essays, did I realize what a daring promise I had made. Beyond doubt, it 
would be much too ambitious a task for me to attempt to comment on ail of 
these essays in one brief “book review.” This would be an impossible task 
without mutilating their rich contents. Any cursory treatment of this valu- 
able contribution to Buddhist literature would be unfair to the scholars who 
so diligently contributed their thoughts and research to the completion of 
thig volume. A mere glance at the titles of these essays, which the readers 
will find in the Appendix of this paper, will convince them of the vast and 
comprehensive contents of this book. In fact, each essay by itself deserves 
a “book review,” which can only be justifiably done after a careful and ex- 
haustive study of it. A painstaking task such as this, I regret to say, is be- 
yond my capacity to undertake at the present time, in spite of my cager- 
ness to do so. Therefore, in place of the formal book review which I in- 
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advertently promised, the best I can do now as a token of my-admiration and 
a tribute to this work, is to call the attention of Western scholars to the 
great value of this unique contribution of Chinese scholarship. 


The appearance of such a comprehensive survey of Chinese Buddhism as 
this volume contains is highly significant at this time. More than a com- 
memorative labor, it bears witness to the present trend of a reviving interest 
in Buddhism in China, which coincides with the rising interest in Buddhism 
in Europe and America. It also testifies to the fact that even such a mo- 
numental work as this can be accomplished within a comparatively short 
time through the teamwork of Chinese Buddhist scholars under proper leader- 
ship and with a measure of governmental assistance -- something, I regret to 
say, heretofore unprecedented in the history of modern China. 


Until comparatively recent times, the knowledge of Buddhism acquired 
by most Westerners was confined mainly to the texts and teachings of the 
Theravada, or Southern School of Buddhism. The profound and comprehensive 
teachings of Mahayana Buddhism, which prevailed for centuries in China, 
Tibet,, Japan, and Korea, were practically unknown to the West due to language 
and geographical barriers. In our century, a number of Japanese and Western 
scholars have made considerable efforts to introduce Mahayana Buddhism to 
the West, and as a result, people in the West have become increasingly interested 
in these Buddhist teachings. Despite such constructive contributions, however, 
the vast repository of Mahayana still remains unexploited. It is my sincere 
hope, therefore, that this book of collected essays, embracing almost all the 
important subjects and facets of Chinese Buddhism, and, to my best know- 
ledge, being the only authoritative and representative work of its kind pro- 
duced in modern China, may soon be translated into European languages 
to further the comprehension of Chinese culture and Buddhist teachings at 
a time of ever-growing need for a better understanding between the peoples 
of the East and West. 


Chang Chen-kee 





APPENDIX 
Titles of Essays in the Symposium 


1. The Essence of the Mahayana Philosophy of Chinese Buddhism 
By Lee Shih Chieh 
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10. 


11. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


17. 


An Introduction to the Eight Mahayana Schools of China 
By Wu Chun Hsing 


Characteristics of Chinese Buddhism 
By Tung Chu 


The Relationship of Chinese Buddhism to Indian Buddhism 
By Yin Shun 


Indian Culture versus Chinese Buddhism 
By Wu Chuin Tsai 


The Interchange of Buddhist Culture between China and Korea in the T’ang 


and Sung Dynasties 
By Yen Keng Wang 


Chinese Culture and the Five Vehicles of Buddhism 
By Chu Chin Jo 


A Study of Chinese Thought and Buddhist Doctrine 
By Nien Shen 


History of the Hwa Yen School 
By Nan Ting 


Characteristics and Origin of the T’ien T’ai Philosophy 
By Sun Chen Hsin 


The History of the Three Sastra School (San Lun. Tsung). 
By Tao Ann 


A Brief History of the Development of the ‘‘Mind-Only” Doctrine 
By Yen Pei 


Introduction to the ‘‘Mind-Only” Philosophy 
By Mo Ju 


History of the Pure Land School in China 
By Lee Shao Peng 


A Brief History of Buddhism in Tibet 
_ By Chang Chia 


A Study of the History of the Ch’an Sects 
By Pai Sheng 


The Sixth. Patriarch of the:Ch’an. School.and Chinese Rationalism: 
By Nan Huai Chin. 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


28. 


Pointing to the Essence of Ch’an 
By Pa Hu Tien 


The Importance and Significance of the Vinaya School 
By Tao Yuen 


A Study of the History of the Abhidharma School and the Satyasiddhi 
School 

By Yang Pei Yi 
A Survey of Pramana after Dignaga 

By Chun Pien Chi Mei 


The Influence of Buddhism on Chinese Phonetics 
By Chow Fa Kao 

Chinese Buddhist Art 
By Mo Tai Yuen 


Chinese Buddhist Architecture 
By Huang Pao Yu 


An Outline of Buddhist History in Taiwan 
By Lee Tien Chuen 


A Brief Introduction to the Lives of Chih Je and Hsien Hsiao 
By Lee Tien Chuen 


Hsiian Tsang -- The Exemplary Figure of a Chinese Scholar Studying 
Abroad 


By Chang Chi-yun 


History of the Translation and Printing of the Chinese Tripitaka 
By Tao Ann 


LAO TZU (4+) 
By Professor Constant Ch’i-chun Chang (ei2G5). 1 vol. 13x18 cm. 
iv, 255pp. Published by the Author in Taipei, Taiwan, 1958. Not 


for sale. 


This ig a remarkable, work as a revised edition of the original text of “Lao 


Tzu”, added with ample annotations and illuminating comments in plain Chi- 
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nese language. In it there is not one perplexing sentence and not. even one 
dull technical term. As for Chinese readers, any one with considerable high- 
school education would be able to peruse it fluently. 


Nevertheless, under the plain and popular cloak there are presented in this 
work by Prof. Chang some distinguished interpretations of the philosophical, 


political and other problems propounded by the ancient Taoist leader. By use 
of vivid descriptions, the new book has explained in full Lao Tzu’s profound 


and delicate ideology. Thus, it differs sharply from the platitude on Taoism 
as compiled by common scholars. . 


The author is a specialist in Lao Tzu’s thought. As a professor of the 
Taiwan Normal University, he has been giving lectures for years on this par- 
ticular subject. Previously, he had also published a book entitled «‘The Phi- 
losophy of Lao Tzu.” It has won world-wide fame among the foreign sino- 


logists. It is reported that many of them ordered this book through their 
friends in Taiwan. 


Because the English name of the author Chang Chi-chun might have been 
pronounced more or less like that of Dr. Chang Chi-yun, the famed Minister 
of Education, there was. once a pleasant riddle in mistaking the identity of 
them as one and the same person. Some years ago, when Prof. Harold 
Shadick of Chinese Literature at Cornell University visited Taiwan, he was 
to buy this work of Prof. Chang Chi-chun for M. Beauclaire, a noted Swiss 
sinologist. He then mistook its author to be Dr. Chang Chi-yun and de- 
manded for “his” work at a book store. When denied the copy, Prof. Shadick 
kept on looking for it elsewhere till he was later convinced of his mistake 
by the then Chancellor Liu Chen of the Taiwan Normal University and Prof. 


Liang Shih-chiu. And then he delightedly got the right copy by the right 
author. 


Recently, Prof. R. B. Blakney, president of the Olivet College, Michigan, 
and translator of Lao Tzu’s “Tao Teh Ching” (‘The Way of Life” by Prof. 
Blakney’s rendition, a Mentor Book, New York, the New American Library, 
1955), had also written the author, expressing his hope that this new edition 
of Lao Tzu will soon be rendered into English. 


The foregoing two episodes may have demonstrated that Prof. Constant 
C, C. Chang’s works are getting popularized in the academic circle abroad. 


The original text of Lao Tzu’s “Tao Teh Ching”’ (The Canon of Reason 
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and Virtue” as translated by Paul Carus, Chicago, Open Court, 1898, 1945; or 
otherwise entitled “The Way and Its Power” as translated by Arthur Waley, 
London, Allen and Unwin, 1934, 1949) consisted of about 5,000 words. How- 
ever, this annotated work of Lao Tzu by Prof. Chang amounts to 160,000 
words in Chinese language. It is treated under four main topics: The first 
is ‘A General Survey,” which presents Lao Tzu’s works in general with 
problems raised; the second is ‘‘Lao Tzu’s Philosophy,” the third is “Selected 
Readings,” which presents Lao Tzu’s text in a re-arranged order in accord- 
ance with its imports, coupled with interpretations in Kuoyi (the current 
spoken Chinese), more readily understandable by beginners; and the fourth 


is ‘Supplementary Discussions,” with its main theme centering around Taoism 
as a religion. 


The first chapter under Topic IV most likely is presented for interested 
Westerners’ consumption, aiming at clarification of their often confused con- 
cepts between the ‘“Taoism”’ as a school of philosophy and the ‘Taoist Reli- 
gion”’ as practised by superstitious followers of Lao Tzu. 


Among the four topics, the second on “‘Lao Tzu’s Philosophy” undoubted- 
ly is the main theme of the entire treatise and, therefore, the best written 
part of it. As to modern students of Lao Tzu, this book retains its ever- 
lasting value none other than its profound thought. Generally speaking, most 
recent explorers into this ancient work hardly understand the true imports 
of his philosophy. Most of the theses on the book, if not devoted to rigid an- 
notations of phrases and sentences, were wasting efforts on the probable 
meanings of certain words in them. 


Since the flourishing of archaeology in the Ching dynasty (1368-1911A.D.), 
many Chinese scholars buried their heads in stacks of old papers and other 
antiques for semasiological study, thus putting emphasis not on the real 
philosophical imports embedded in most of the ancient works. They dealt 
chiefly with discussions, or at best corrections, of the mess of catachresis 
or solecisms in the text. So they may have also gone astray in the approach 
toward Lao Tzu’s works. 


Prof, Chang’s new treatise on Lao Tzu is highly esteemed for its clear 
emphasis on the ancient philosophy as applicable to the modern daily life. 
Leaving behind the trite annotation of words or phrases, it tends to set up 
Lao Tzu’s ‘““Monism of Tao”’—as in the other work ‘‘The Philosophy of Lao 
Tzu.” Such a task can only be accomplished through penetrating observations 
and experimentation of Taoism, on the fertile ground of theoretical cultiva- 
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tion. In this regard, the author is most readily qualified in tackling the job. 
Ilence, his present contribution to the reading public is the unique, refresh- 
ing cream of Lao Tzu’s principles. 


Under this topic, Lao Tzu’s philosophy is treated in four parts. The first 
is on basic cognizance of Lao Tzu; the second is on the Taoist norms of 
behavior; the third is on the real meaning of well-beings; and the fourth 
is on the principles of politics. Though separated in form, they are never- 
theless correlated as in a series with brilliant discussions. One of the out- 
standing merits of this work is the brisk and elegant interpretation of Lao 
Tzu’s subtle ideology through a common-sense viewpoint coupled with an 
array of witticism and eloquence. The whole series is, furthermore, inter- 
polated with similes and metaphors which add much lucidity and f'avor to 
the otherwise dull and abstract thought. Once a noted painter r2marked, 
‘‘When reading this book, I feel like listening to Prof. Chang’s pleasz.nt chats.” 


By my own appraisal, the most valuable part of this book is under the 
topic of ‘‘The Principles of Politics.’ Earlier, the author has related in a 
Foreword to the Second Topic: ‘‘This work does not go in for philosophical 
crystallization, but rather emphasizes the elucidation of Lao Tzu’s ideology 
in its actual effect on the later world affairs.’”” Hence, many chapters under 
this topic have not set any limit to the narration of Lao Tzu’s text; it goes 
much wider into the scope of those substantial influence produced by the 
unique ideology in its applicable phases. 


In other words, this part of Lao Tzu deals with a full set of ‘‘Huang- 
Lao’s” political theories or technics. It is presumed that the so-called 
‘‘Huang-Lao’s” technics had its permeating and tenacious hold on the Chinese 
officialdom in the past two thousand odd years. And vet what really is this 
technics, no one before had made a substantive illustration. It was general- 
ly held to be, as in a specious idiom, *‘Asceticism ir. private life and Laissez 
Faire in public administration.” It may be supplemented with a few cases 
for instance, such as the ‘“‘follow-suit of Tsao San to Hsiao Ho” as prime 
ministers in the early Han dynasty. Such a traditional interpretation, how- 
ever, is in the main inaccurate because of its blind trailing on the old fal- 
lacious track. 


The present author has on the other hand made a dramatic turn from the 
aforesaid interpretation of the Taoist political thought. Basing on Lao Tzu’s 
philosophy and taking into careful consideration ancient Chinese political 
erientations to meet the changing situations of the time, he has wrought out 
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a systematic clarification of the ‘“Huang-Lao’s political technics” and ascrib- 
ed to it also a set of profound theoretical background. This work is, indeed, 
an immortal piece in the realm of political thought. 


To most Westerners, Prof. Chang’s treatise will be an unprecedented dis- 
covery of Lao Tzu’s treasure. It may be so especially because there was 
no such analogy in the field of Occidental political principles. And most 
Westerners might be surprised to find such a circuitous, if not exactly dialec- 
tical, and highly figurative way of Lao Tzu in expressing the paradoxical 
theme which, more peculiar still, had also the practical value in the past 
several thousand years. Should this work of Prof. Chang be rendered into 
English and other foreign languages, it might win much wider audience with 
a refreshed mind on Chinese political theories. 


Besides, there is in the same work a large section, under the First Topic, 
devoted to the discussion of “Lao Tzu’s Influence” in the Chinese way of 
life. It alao is worthy of special mentioning. 


The potential influence of Taoism in the Chinese society at large has 
been so great just as the author had said, “In the Chinese blood there is the 
element of the Taoist concept and mood.” And he added: “As it is not pos- 
sible for us to secure sufficient concrete evidence to prove the cogency of 
this conviction, many Westerners probably would entertain some doubt of 
it. Yet the following statement may establish itself as a universal truth - 
as it is generally believed, whenever a foreigner attempts to accurately com- 
prehend the Chinese folklore and habitual mood, he must first grasp some 
phases of the Taoist thought. Otherwise, he would be unable to attain the 
profound knowledge of the Chinese people and Chinese affairs.”” (P. 46 in 
the author’s work in Chinese) 


Where in the Chinese folklore does Lao Tzu’s influence manifest? It is 
pretty hard for to nail it down on some substantial phenomena, especially 
because such vast yet potential influence has been shaped through accumu- 
lations in its ideological or psychological phases that no apparent or dis- 
tinctive historical record might be found. Hence, even though most Chinese 
have been deeply imbued with the Taoist way of thinking or acting, it may 
yet be very difficult for any scholar to put it down black and white on the 
paper. Even for expert antiquarians, they could hardly find ancient relics to 
support their hypotheses in this regard. Besides, as human activities and 
other conditions were so subtly complicated all along the changing world si- 
tuation, any general survey made on them with an attempt to sift them out 
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as affected purely by tc Taoist influence would still be impossible. For 
those scholars without <: deep and round résearch into Lao Tzu’s spiritual 


attainment, they also car. hardly draw a feasible conclusion from such a 
study. 


Nevertheless, thro: zh the penetrating observation, with ample knowledge 
at his disposal, Prof. ang has plainly narrated Lao Tzu’s clear ideological 
influence upon the C ese mind and behavior. His vivid description of it 
makes every reader el at-home with the account just_as familiar as “what 
he may have related py himself’ but through the professor’s bright pen. 


The author prcsented his narration in this respect in five parts: ‘‘Meta- 
physics’’, ‘‘Politics’’, ‘Folklore’, ‘Fine Arts and Literature”, together with 
“Taoist Religion and Its Influence’. It has not only explained the main 
points of Lao Tzu’s influence in them but also would enhance the under- 


standing of common readers, especially Westerners, toward the Chinese cul- 
ture. 


The above observation concerns with the meritorious points of Prof. Con- 
stant C.C. Chang’s work. It is, however, not entirely devoid of weak spots. 
For instance, in the “Selected Readings’ under Topic III, its “Interpreta- 
tions” seems to have been adapted from a mimeographed copy of “Plain 


Talks” as contained in A New Reader of Lao Tzu” by one Mr. Nei Chih- 
ming. : i 


As it is not advisable here to evaluate the merit of Mr. Nei’s whole syl- 
labus, one point, nevertheless, is deserving our attention that the beginning 
and ending of many chapters, and even sentences, in it are sometimes de- 
viating from the original text of Lao Tzu. It keeps the reading public in 
doubt as to whether its substances are corresponded with the topics con- 
cerned. It may be due to the fact that Mr. Nei has considerably revised Lao 
Tzu’s text through his own antiquarian study, with many “corrections” made 
through his own discovery. As the “Plain Talks” in Chinese Kuoyi is based 
upon the re-arranged type of Lao Tzu’s text, Prof. Chang’s ‘Selected Read- 
ings” then was adapted from it without further scrutiny except some re-ar- 
rangement of its chapters. Hence, it is liable to follow the same mistake of 
incongruity content and subject. For example, Chapter 20 of the original 
text contains a phrase “Banning without fear all skilful learnings for profi- 
teering,”” but no such entry can be found in the “Plain Talks.’’ On the con- 
trary, in the 19th chapter of the former, where there is no such a phrase, 
yet the “Plain Talks” in said chapter makes a lot of discussion on that. It 
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‘may be simply because in Mr. Nei’s mimeographed copy the same topic was 
re-arranged under Chapter 19. Will not such a treatment lead many a reader 
into puzzling disappointment? 


Besides, in the 14th, 3lst, and many other chapters in the ‘Selected Read- 
ings,” there is the same sort of derangement. It really is an unfortunate 
shortcoming of the professor’s work. It is hoped that when the book comes 
up for reprinting, the author would re-write by himself the “Plain Talks.” 
If too busy to tackle this job, he’d better make at least some necessary core 
rections of the deranged portions sooner or later. 


Cheng Ching (@7) 
(Rendered into English 
by Elbert N.C. Chen) 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF HAN FEI TZU ( #@9F-+#7# ) 


By Professor Ch’en Ch’i-t’ien (GARBER). 1 vol. 15x22.5 cm. xvi, 
1032pp. The China Series Publishing Committee (FHRRBEAR), 
Taipei, Taiwan, 1958. De luxe binding, NT $100.00 (US$4.00). 


Han Fei (280-233B.C.) was a genuine political scientist of ancient China. 
His book Han Fei Tzu is a synth*sis of the doctrines of the Legalist School 
in the olden days of our country and occupies an extremely important posi- 
tion in the ‘history of Chinese politics and political thought. In order to 
meet the needs of the age when China was turning from the Warring States 
to an Empire, he studied political problems from a realistic point of view, 
aiming, on the one hand, at overthrowing the feudal system and, on the 
other, at setting up a monarchical form of government. Generally speaking, 
it was the doctrines of Han Fei that constituted the theoretical basis for 
the transformation of China over two thousand years ago from a feudal to 
a central state. Therefore, to understand ‘Chinese history and the history of 
political thought of ancient China, one must study Han Fei Tzu. With regard 
to the important place this book occupies in the history of Chinese litera- 
ture, it is also a thing worthy of being mentioned. 


However, Han Fei Tzu is an ancient classic, and, for the layman who stu- 
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dies it for the first time, it is not easy to comprehend. Although there was 
An Annotation of the Works of Han Fei Tzu written by Wang Hsien-shen of the 
Ching dynasty, yet there were not a few omissions and misinterpretations 
in it, and, judging by modern standards, his method of editing and annota- 
tion was still far from ideal. This was indeed a regrettable fact. 


Fortunately, through the untiring efforts of Prof. Ch’en Ch’i-t’ien which 
occupied many years of his life, this regrettable fact no longer exists in our 
modern day. We shall get a satisfactory proof of this if only we read his 
Comparative Study of Han Fei Tzu carefully, because this work of his has at 
least the following five outstanding features: 


1. The original text of every chapter is punctuated with modern punctua- 
tion marks. (Most of our ancient Chinese classics are without punctuation; 
those few that happen to have it are punctuated only with dots or circles 
just to separate the sentences for the convenience of reading.) The punctua- 
tion of Han Fei Tzu was certainly a laborious undertaking for Prof. Ch’en, 
but it has facilitated to a very considerable degree the reading of the book 
by ordinary students. 


2. The explanatory notes are not inserted between the sentences of the 
original text, but are appended to the end of each paragraph, which makes 
the whole work much clearer and extremely attractive. 


3. Each chapter is preceded by an “explanation of the topic’”’ which elu- 
cidates the meaning of the title of the chapter, a “synopsis” which sums up 
the important points in the whole article, and a ‘‘textual criticism’? which 
determines which chapters are genuine and which are fake or apocryphal. 
All these items are set forth in sharp outline and neat order, thus showing 
the unique inventive mind of the annotator. 


4. The chapters are re-arranged in accordance with their contents. The 
whole work consists of ten books, the most important chapters being placed 
in the first two books while those of less importance or doubtful authorship 
are placed in subsequent ones. (Scholars of later ages were suspicious that 
certain chapters of the original Han Fei Tzu were not written by Han Fei 
himself.) This method of re-arrangement of the chapters is much more con- 
venient for the reading of the work than the old arrangement. 


5. The most outstanding feature, however, consists in Prof. Ch’en’s broad 
frame of reference and his precise and detailed method of collation and an- 








notation. This can be described from the following three aspects: 


First, when Prof. Ch’en wrote this aanotations, he made use of no less 
than a hundred reference books, among which were more than ten written 
by Japanese scholars. With regard to the original copies of Han Fei Tzu upon 
which he based his annotation, besides the work by Chao Yung-hsien of the 
Ming dynasty and the editions of Ling Ying-ch’u, Chang Pang, Sung Ch’ien- 
tao and a copy from the collection of Taoist works, he discovered also and 
gained possession of a commentary by Han Tzu-yu and another by Wang 
Tao-k’un of the same dynasty. All these he carefully collated and examined, 
always striving to ascertain the veracity of the subject. 


Secondly, in writing his annotation, he not only made full use of all the 
reference books available but was also definitely able to understand thoroughly 
the different interpretations and explanations by different scholars. He even 
went further to expound and reveal the hidden meanings of their works. For 
this reason his explanatory notes on the various chapters of the book are 
intelligible and clear as well as accurate and elaborate. If we compare his 
work with the Annotation of the Works of Han Fei Tzu by Wang Hsien-shen, this 
Outstanding feature of the former is even more conspicuous. 


Thirdly, in writing his annotation on Han Fei Tzu, Prof. Ch’en examined 
the original texts of the various chapters of the book, first of all studying all 
the ancient copies, then referring to the verifications by different scholars, and 
finally making a new and thorough revision of the whole book. Those portions 
of the revised text the authenticity of which was beyond all reasonable 
doubt were written down as they were. To these were appended his own not- 
es on the similarities of, and differences between, the old editions. In cases 
of doubtful authorship, the comparatively more correct versions from old 
editions were written down with similarly appended notes by himself on the 
discrepancies between those old editions. He never followed heedlessly what 
was suspected of being erroneous; nor would he without due care introduce 
alterations or amendments to the text. His one aim was to arrive at the 
most correct version of the text. When this was impossible, he just let the 
doubtful points remain on the record, pending further investigation and re 
search. This spirit of open-mindedness and firm determination to get at the 
truth through verification are indeed ideal examples for all scholars. 


The first edition of Prof. Ch’en’s treatise was published in the 29th year 
of the Republic of China. Soon‘after the publication of its second edition, 
it went out of print on account of the Japanese occupation of the Mainland. 
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Recently, having undergone a thorough revision by the author, it was again 
printed and published in January this year (the 47th of the Chinese Repu- 
blic) by the China Series Publishing Committee of the Chung Hua Book Com- 
pany. This new, enlarged edition totals 1,032 pages. According to the au- 
thor’s own preface, there are four points of excellence in this edition over 
the first. 


“First,”” he writes, ‘occasional mistakes in words and sentences were 
found in the first edition, but they have all been corrected in the present 
one. Secondly, explanatory notes that are found unsatisfactory in previous 
editions have been amended and improved in the present edition. Thirdly, 
verifications on Han Fei Tzu by scholars of recent years which did not ap- 
pear in previous editions have, after careful deliberation, been adopted and 
incorporated in the present edition. Lastly, the summary of reference books 
on Han Fei Tzu which I had used was published separately from the first 
edition of my work, whereas it is incorporated in the present edition as an 
appendix for the convenience of my readers.” 


If we consider Han Fei as the scholar who effected a complete synthesis 
of the doctrines of the Legalist School, then Prof. Ch’en is indeed the scholar 
who has effected a complete synthesis of the various annotations of the 
works of Han Fei. To study Han Fei Tzu, we should first of all read Prof. 
Ch’en’s present treatise; and to understand the history and the fundamental 
doctrines of Han Fei, we should first of all read Prof. Ch’en’s essay on ‘‘Han 
Fei Tzu and His Political Philosophy” which is one of the appendices to this 
book. 


According to recent newspapers, the authorities of UNESCO, after con- 
sultation with the Ministry of Education of our country, are contemplating 
the translation into English and French of the five ancient classics of Our 
country, namely, Han Fei Tzu, Chuang Tzu, Hsun Tzu, the Poems of Ch’u Yuan, 
and the K’un Songs. We are certain that, if this plan materializes, Prof. 
Ch’en’s Comparative Study of Han Fei Tzu will be a very great help in the 
translation of Han Fei Tzu. 


Before I conclude this review, I would like to give a brief introduction 
of Prof. Ch’en and his literary works. 


Prof. Ch’en is a native of Huang Po, Hupeh. He graduated in succession 
from the Chung Hua University in Wu Chang and the South-eastern Univer- 
sity in Nanking (the forerunner of the National Central University). He 
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then devoted himself to educational and cultural work and has been profe- 
sor in the Chung Hua, Szechuan, and Taiwan Universities. He is one of the 
authorities in Political Science in our country, specializing in the history 
of Chinese Political Philosophy and being unrivaled in his time in the study 
and mastery of the philosophy of Chinese Legalists. As regards his writ- 
ings, he has, up to the present, written and published more than twenty 
books. Besides this Comparative Study of Han Fei Tzu, the important ones are 
A Comparative Study of the Works of Shang Yang, A Comparative Study of the 
Military Strategy of Sun Tzu, A Critique on the Life of Shang Yang, A Critique 
on the Life of Chang Chu Cheng, A General Treatise on the Legalist School of China, 
A General Treatise on Chinese Political Philosophy, On Political Success and Fai- 
lure, The Essence of Democracy, Political Science (a translation), etc. It will be 
seen from this that while he is the leader of the Chinese Youth Party, hav- 
ing participated in the Democratic Movement in China for more than thirty 
years, Prof. Ch’en is, at the same time, a scholar who has made an out- 
standing contribution towards the culture of the world. 


Chou Tao-chi 
Caitie) 


SCIENCE IN THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA (ipa iF}EE) 


Edited by S. M. Lee (42823%). 3 vols. 13x 18.5cm. vi, vol. 1: 312pp., 
vol. 2: 330pp., vol. 3: 302pp. The China Culture Publishing Founda- 


tion (FAREAC(LMA EAS), Taipei, Taiwan. First edition: 1955, 
second edition: 1956. NT $60.00. 


During the last fifty years science in China has been making slow but 
steady growth. The word “‘science” is used here in its broadest sense and 
covers many fields. Progress in each of these scientific fields has been 
noted, and in some of them is significant and important. Even in what is 
known as natural science, which is a comparatively new field of learning 
to the Chinese mind, noteworthy contributions have been made. However, 
there has not been any attempt ever made to put down, in a systematic way, . 
all the scientific developments that have been taking place in the country. 
The present work under review is the first of its kind that can be consider- 
ed as a record of all what has been done by Chinese scholars and scientists 
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since the beginning of the Republic. It is an attempt to meet the long-felt 
need. 


Science in the Republic of China is published in the form of a symposium 
containing papers contributed by scientists of the following specialized fields:- 


Social Science 
Natural Science 
Engineering 
Agriculture Science 


Health and Medicine 
Business and Finance 
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Humanities 


It is issued in two separate volumes. Volume II is a continuation of Vo- 
lume I as far as the subject-matter is concerned. In Volume I there are ar- 
ticles which treat the development of science in various fields from the be- 
ginning of the Republic up to a few years after the end of World War II. 
The articles in the second volume deal with the same scientific develop- 
ments but of a later period—a period of about eight years—from the time 
when the Central Government was established on Taiwan up to the present 
moment. This is the general pattern of the composition of the publication. 


The number of articles in the first volume is forty-seven. Each article 
is devoted entirely to one special subject such as geography, history, phy- 
sics, mathematics, electrical engineering, architecture, agronomy, economics, 
etc. Each article is also complete by itself. The number of articles in Vo- 
lume II is forty-eight. With a few exceptions they are written by the same 
authors as those of the first volume so the continuity and the order of de- 
velopment of scientific undertakings that have been taking place are well 
preserved. 


Science and scientific thinking were both developed very early in China. 
In Chapter V of The Great Learning there is the following passage: “If we 
wish to carry our knowledge to the utmost we must investigate the princi- 
ples of all things we come into contact with, for the intelligent mind of man 
is certainly formed to know, and there is not a single thing in which its 
principles do not inhere”. That was the Chinese attitude toward science in 
the early days of Chinese history and it came very close to the modern idea 
of scientific research. Like Egypt and Greece, China developed both astro- 
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nomy and mathematics to a very high level. Though somewhat empirical 
in practice, Chinese medicine dated back to more than 3,000 years B. C. 
There is no question that China was the first country which developed 
sericulture, and, until the introduction of farm machinery, Chinese agricul- 
tural methods could be counted among the best existing at the times. Chi- 
nese architecture is one of the finest in the world. In the field of social 


science, history, jurisprudence and political economy all attained a high de- 
gree of development. 


However, according to Prof. Fang Hao, who wrote the chapter on his- 
tory in Volume I of Science in the Republic of China, the scientific method 
used in the study of science is definitely of Western origin and has been in- 
troduced into China from the West. Prof. Fang has credited this to the ef- 
forts of the early Jesuit fathers who taught the high-ranking Chinese scholars 
mathematics and astronomy alongside Christian faith as early as the latter 
part of the 16th century. That scientific method used in pursuing studies 
has been introduced from the West is perhaps not to be denied. This is be- 
cause science in China before the introduction of exact and quantitative con- 
cepts from the West has never been built upon a rigorous basis. The three 
fundamental units--time, length and mass—are physical concepts of Western 
origin. In Chinese literature of olden days the quantitative concepts of such 
physical entities as force, power and energy are non-existent. Figures and 
mathematical rigour are somehow foreign to the mind of the intellectual 
Chinese. The development of science in China in the past such as agricul- 
ture, medicine etc. was therefore empirical rather than experimental. 


An effort along the line of development of modern science was made in 
China in 1862 when the first arsenal was completed in Shanghai for manu- 
facturing firearms, according to Mr. S. C. Kao who wrote the article on 
mechanical engineering in Volume I of Science in the Republic of China. It is 
significant to note that scientific development in China began with applied 
instead of basic science. That was a wrong start, of course. But the re- 
peated reverses suffered by China at the hands of the Western nations at 
that time perhaps dictated the course of action which, in turn, caused a 
delay in the development of basic science. After the so-called Opium War, 
China looked upon guns and gunboats with awe and admiration. People then 
thought that they were the only means to make a nation strong, and failed 
to realize that behind them there was something known as natural science 
which was the fountainhead of all these mechanical devices. 


The study of natural science in China was not begun until toward the 
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closing years of the 19th century, when some private as well as national uni- 
versities opened their doors to students. The history of science teaching 
in this country is therefore only a little over fifty years at most. In spite 
of the late start, the Chinese mind, however, is quick to catchup. The late 
Prof. Hung-ching Chow, who contributed an article on mathematics, wrote 
that around 1935 mathematical research in China had been developed to such 
a level that the contributions in that field made by Chinese mathematicians 
were accepted by and printed in any of the leading mathematical journals 
of the world. The truth of the statement was borne out by the fact that 
from 1920 to 1954, a period of a little over 30 years, more than eight hundred 
communications from Chinese scholars appearec in all the world’s ma- 
thematical publications. The most prolific and prominent contributors are 
such names as Drs. Shing-shen Chen, Wei-liang Chow and Professors Buchin 
Su, Kien-kwong Chen and Loo-ken Hua and late Prof. Hung-ching Chow and 
Prof. Fu-traing Wang. Their work covers mathematical analysis, geometry, 
algebra, matrices and other related fields. 


In physics Chinese scientists have also made outstanding contributions. 
The study of physics in China has also begun since the early days of the 
Republic. However the work in both the applied and theoretical fields was 
meager at the beginning. From 1930 onward the volume of contributions 
from Chinese physicists has been increasing steadily. Already more than 
one thousand papers in English, French, German, and some other languages 
written by Chinese scientists have appeared in all the current periodicals 
of physical science. It may not be denied that a major portion of this con- 
tribution is the work of Chinese scientists who are pursuing research stu- 
dies in the institutions abroad. Nevertheless it is the brain product of the 
Chinese scientists. Their work covers a range including X-rays, atomic struc- 
ture, quantum mechanics, microwaves, solid-state physics, electronics, elec- 
tronic computers, nuclear science, atomic reactors and reactor physics. The 
most outstanding figures among the Chinese physicists to-day are, of course, 
Drs. C. N. Yang and T. D. Lee, both 1957 Nobel Prize winners in physics. 


The author of the chapter on railroad engineering is Mr. H. H. Ling who 
is a railroad engineer himself. Mr. Ling is both an engineer and an educator. 
He served several years as President of the National Chiao-Tung University. 
He was responsible for the completion of the Hankow-Canton section of the 
Peiping-Canton Railway, and during the Sino-Japanese War took charge of 
the construction work of the Pao-Tien Railway in the north-west and had it 
completed under the most difficult conditions. His article covers every phase 
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of railroad engineering. 


In the applied science field Chinese scientists are at a very great dis- 
advantage. This is because applied science can only be developed with test- 
ing and experimental research which in turn depend upon good laboratory 
equipment. Both academic and industrial institutions in China are deficient 
in this kind of facility, so experimental research has never been given a 
chance to develop. As compared with what has been done in mathematics 
and physics, Chinese scientists have accomplished very little in applied scien- 
ce. There are sporadic efforts made in airplane and Diesel engine manu- 
facture, in ship building, in the manufacture of electrical machinery and 
appliances, and in many other fields. Here and there researches in applied 
chemistry, in metallurgy, in mechanical and electrical engineering, in radio 
efiginetring and telecommunication, in agriculture, in medicine, etc. have 
been planned and are being carried out. However all those efforts have 
not so far produced any major contributions to any one of those particular 
fields. Applied research has not made much headway in this country and 
this is understandable. 


The brief remarks made above do not touch every part of the entire two- 
volume publication which contains so many departments of knowledge that 
every chapter is a special study by itself. They give an indication of only 
the general trend of science development in the Republic of China. The 
Chinese scientist, in whatever field he is working, is always beset with 
many handicaps. But, inspite of this, he is able to forge ahead. For exam- 
ple, much research work in agricultural science was done by the Nanking Uni- 
versity and the National Central University during the most turbulent years 
of the Republic. The Peking Union Medical College carried out exten- 
sive investigation in biological chemistry and physiology under the direction 
of Dr. Hsien Wu. The present Minister of Education, Dr. Chang Chi-yun, has 
made valuable contributions to the study of geography, and his published 
book entitled «Climate and Man in China” is one of the best in this field. 
In this connection the works of Dr. Y. H. Ku and late Prof. A. P.T. Sah de- 
serve mention. Prof. Sah’s book. “Fundamentals of A. C. Machines”’ is con- 
sidered as one of the standard texts of electrical engineering. Dr. Ku has 
been working on network theory and general analysis of rotating machines 
for many years. He is one of the few authorities on the subjects. 


In Taiwan at the present moment scientific research is going on at the 
laberatories of most of the government industrial establishments and acade- 
mic institutions. Mention must be made of the high-tension laboratory of 
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the Taiwan Power Company, the Union Industrial Research Institute of the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs, Forestry Experimental Station, College of 
Agriculture, National Taiwan University, and Radiation Laboratory of the 
Ministry of Communications. Individually, Prof. Kuan Pan and Prof. C. 
Feng, both of the National Taiwan University are making valuable research 
in chemistry and short-wave propagation, Prof. Pan’s work is mainly con- 
cerned with the physico-chemical studies on the electrolytic behaviour of 
thorium complexes and thorium and uranium ions. The study of short-wave 
propagation in this part of the world by Prof. Feng constitutes a portion of 
the data on a world-wide scale that is valuable to telecommunication and 
short-wave transmission. 


Mention must also be made of the Chinese scientists who are now either 
doing teaching work at universities or serving in technical capacities at in- 
dustrial firms in the United States and other countries. Among them the 
most distinguished are Dr. Choh-hao Li of the University of California, Prof. 
Chien-shiung Wu of Columbia, Dr. Ta-yu Wu of the National Research Coun- 
cil, Canada, Prof. L. J. Chu and Dr. C.C. Lin of M.I. T., Dr. Lee C. Feng of 
Argonne National Laboratory and Dr. Luke C. L. Yuan of Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory. Their writings have appeared mostly in publications of 
the learned societies abroad. They do not come within the scope of the re- 
view. 


As a conclusion, it may not be out of place to give a complete list of 
the titles of the articles in Science in the Republic of China as follows:- 


I. Social Science:- 


Sociology 
Ethnography 
Archaeology 
History 

Political Science 
Jurisprudence 


Economics 
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Journalism 


Il. Natural Science:- 


1. Mathematics 
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Physics 
Chemistry 
Zoology 
Botany 
Physiology 
Geography 
Geology 
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Astronomy 
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Meteorology 
Ifl. Engineering:- 


Railroad Engineering 
Highway Engineering 
Architecture 

Hydraulic Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Chemical Engineering 
Aeronautical Engineering 
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Textile Engineering 
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Metallurgy 
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Radio Engineering 
IV. Agriculture:- 


Agronomy 

Horticulture 

Forestry 

Animal Husbandry and Veterinary Science 
Pest Control 

Soil Science and Fertilizers 

Agricultural Economy 

Agricultural Engineering 
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Agricultural Chemistry 
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Sericulture 
V. Medicine:- 
1. Medicine 
2. Radiology 
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3. Public Health 
4. Dietetics 
o>. Nursing 


VI. Business and Finance:- 
Finance 


Business Management 
Statistics 
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Accounting 
VII. Humanities:- 


Philosophy 
Education 
Psychology 
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Chinese Language 


The comprehensive list given above testifies to the value of the publication 
as a good referenc > work in all the specialized fields. 


S.M. Lee 


THESES IN CHINESE HISTORY USED FOR 
THE REGULATION OF RIVERS ( je R}S CRM) 


By Sia Shee-shang (#7). 1 vol. 13x18.5 cm. iv, 177pp. The 


China Cullure Publishing Foundation (P#3CLWRRREAR), Tai- 
pei, Taiwan, 1954. NT $15.00. 


The general idea is that science in China has been always backward. 
Yet this is not the whole case, there are some achievements which have been 
applauded by many foreigners. For example, there are several thousand 
years experience in the regulation of rivers in China since Great Yu had 
succeeded in the regulation of rivers. A lot of methods in the regulation 
of rivers must be applauded. Nevertheless, the experience which has been 
proved to be valuable as a result of the present experiments for hydraulic 
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laboratories in the European and American nations was lack of scientific il- 
lustrations during that time. For studying science, we should adopt the 
achievements of others to supplement what is needed by ourselves. Therefore, 
the several thousand years experience in the regulation of rivers in China 
should be thoroughly understood by those who wish to acquire a knowledge 
of hydraulic engineering. This book is completed upon the author’s scores 
of years experience in water conservancy works. It provides not only general 
information on the methods of regulating rivers, but also a short cut to those 
who are studying hydraulic engineering. For this reason, it is my pleasure 
to introduce this book and give some suggestions to readers. . 


This book contains seven chapters, totalling over one hundred thousand 
words, with a whole collection of the important methods in the regulation 
of rivers in Chinese history. It is rather an distinguished book on hydraulic 
engineering among the recent publications. 


Chapter I discusses the Yellow River and tne Hwai River. The author has 
collected all of the past theses on the regulation of the Yellow River and the 
Hwai River. Methods for the regulations of rivers such as those of Goen do not 
take into account the characteristics of water, while Great Yu’s method of con- 
trolling the current by suitable diversion was very successful. Chia Sang’s 
three projects for the regulation of the Yellow River provided for the removal 
of the inhabitants from the flood area, the diversion of rivers for the pur- 
pose of irrigation and reclamation, and the construction of levees or revet- 
ments for flood control. Chia Lu’s three methods are diversion, dredging 
and detaining. In addition to these methods, the viewpoints on the regula- 
tion of rivers established by Pan Chi-hsun in the Ming dynasty, King Fu in 
the Ching dynasty, together with those of Engels and Freeman, the present 
specialists, are also introduced. All of these can provide a systematic idea 
of the regulation of rivers. 


Chapter II refers to the Yangtze River and Han River. The development 
and utilization of these two rivers by every dynasty in Chinese history are 
discussed. Wang Pai-hsin’s three plans for the regulation of the Yangtze 
River in the Ching dynasty, Sheen Chi’s water conservancy development 
projects for the south-eastern area and Lee I-chih’s opinion on the regulation 
of the Yangtze River and the Han River are clearly described. 


The Pearl River is mentioned in Chapter III, and an outline of Harderson’s 
investigation report in 1915 and William Kuo’s plan for the regulation of the 
Pearl River are given as references. 
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Chapter IV includes major lakes in China. Professor Lee I-chih’s opinion 
on the improvement of the Tung-Ting Lake and his investigation report on 
the Tai Lake channel system are condensed, and a detailed description of the 
reclamation of lake fields in Chinese history is also made. These have great 
bearing on the coastland development project in Taiwan today. 


Levees are mentioned in Chapter V, in which the miscellaneous levees, 
dikes and fascines traditionally used in the history of Chinese river-engineer- 
ing are described in detail. A special recommendation is made of its contents 
on levee constructing, protecting and crevasse closing methods. 


The diversion of rivers is included in Chapter VI in which the theory of 
utilizing the main current to wash away the sediment for the regulation of 
the Yellow River, diversions of the Yangtze River and the Han River, dredg- 
ing of rivers in the southern part of the Yangtze River and the Chinese 
traditional system of ditches and laterals, with many ancient specialists’ 
opinions and comments are mentioned. It not only contains problems of river 
regulation, but also those of agriculture and forestry, regional development 
and the people’s livelihood. Special attention is called to this section of the 
book. 


Chapter VII deals with the traditional Chinese system and organization 
of water conservancy. Their successes and failures are also reviewed and 
analysed. It provides a reference for the establishment of a better system 
of water conservancy for today. 


In general, this book not only systematically introduces the experience of 
many hydraulic specialists during the course of Chinese history, but also 
provides new guidance for personnel engaged in hydraulic construction. In 
learning science, we should not blindly follow others. This is especially true 
for these who devote their efforts to hydraulic engineering. We must learn 
something to meet China’s needs, so as to keep abreast of the present state 
of science. 


S. P. Mao. 
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CHINESE CITIES (  jayepiti ) 


By Ch’eng Kwang-yuh #235¢-%68). 2 vols. 13x18.5 cm. xi, vol. 1: 
1-164pp., vol. 2: 165-321pp., 33 maps. The China Culture Publishing 
Foundation (FRESH RSEAS), Taipei, Taiwan. First edition: 
1953, Second edition: 1955. NT $39.00. 


This book serves well as a guide to our understanding of the main cities 
of China. It consists of eleven parts: 1. Introduction, 2. Southeastern region, 
3. Taiwan and Hainan, 4. Central China, 5. Southern China, 6. Southwestern 
region, 7. Northwestern region, 8. Northern China or Yellow River Valley, 
9. Northeastern region or Manchuria, 10. Mongolia and Sinkiang, 11. Tsing- 
hai, Sikang and Tibet. Apparently, these regions are divided on a political 
geography basis; and under each region, the cities are described according to 
the order of their importance. 


It is generally known that urbanization is brought forth by industrial 
civilization. In the case of Chia, as large-scale industrialization has scarcely 
taken place, many of her cities are still in a state alike that of mediaeval cities 
in western Eurepe. Accordingly, modern facilities such as water supply, 
electricity and gas, sewage, asphalt roads, subways and street cars, etc., are 
rarely seen in the inland cities of China. But the development and moderni- 
zation of such cities is necessary, if China is to become a modern country. 
Thus, we are in a period of change, and we have the responsibility to bring 
about the change. 


Students of Chinese culture are earnest to know the problem of Chinese 
cities in this changing period. In this regard, Mr. Ch’eng’s book is both time- 
ly and useful. Here are the outlines of Mr. Ch’eng’s description of the two 
celebrated cities of Nanking and Peiping: 


Nanking—1l. History and a description of its scenic spots; 2. Navigation fa- 
cilities; 3. Mountains around Nanking; 4. The Chin--huai River; 5. Highways; 6. 
Area and population; 7. Places that attract people... Because Nanking is 
the capital of China, it is described in more detail than other cities. 


Peiping—-1. History of Peiping; 2. the weather of Peiping; 3. Area and 
streets; 4. Communication facilities; 5. Museums and universities; 6. At- 
tractive places ... As Peiping is a very beautiful city, the description ig 
centered around its scenic spots. 
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For some detailed descriptions, we may take the two cities of Taiyuan 
and Hsinhsiang as example. The following are the translations of the de- 
cription of these two cities by the book: 


Taiyuan (A) — Taiyuan is the center of the many mountains and rivers 
of Shansi Province. The city, located on the eastern bank of Fen River (# 
7), is some 850 meters or more above sea level. The city wall was first 
built in the early Ming (8A) dynasty, subsequent repairs were made frequent- 
ly so that it is still very strong and solid, and is nicknamed ‘The Iron Cat- 
tle Castle’”’ by the people. The city wall is about 4 kilometers in diameter, 
forty feet in height, and twenty feet in width, with four towers and eight 
gates, looking very admirable. The south gate (the Shoou-Yih Men xf), 
formerly called Chen En Men (KF), is located at the front of the main 
station of the Chengding --- Taiyuan Railway and the Tatung--Pujou Railway. 
Besides its strategic importance, Taiyuan is also the economic center of 
Shansi Province. Merchants concentrate there and various kinds of mer- 
chandise, mostly of pasturing and mining origin, are collected and traded 
there. The city has level streets and is crowded with stores of varying sizes. 
Many spinning and weaving factories as well as arsenals have been estab- 
lished in the city. The city has an aréa of about 352 square miles, and a 
population of 300,000. Scenic spots are Lake Wen-Ying (2c) and the tem- 
ple of Fuh-shan ((§jl)), both of which are within the city, and the Tsing tem- 
ple (jm), which is outside of the city. The Lake Wen-Ying is located near 
the New Southern Gate and is gourd-shaped. There are many willow trees 
along the lake, and there stands one pavilion in the center of the lake. The 
temple of Fuh-shan was built in memory of a famous scholar, a hermit with 
strong sense of nationalism against the reign of the Chin (#/) Dynasty. The 
temple has a large hall with many old stone tablets installed in its west gal- 
lery. Located in the western suburb is the most famous Tsing Temple, or 
the temple of the Earl of Tsing who lived in the tenth century B. C. This 
temple is about twenty miles from the city. A spring with abundant water 
flows from the peak of a hill. It is clean and serves to irrigate thousands 
of acres of land. Inside the yard of the temple, there are many ancient cedar 
and locust trees with wide open shadows. Above the “Lotus stage’’, there 
stand four knights made of iron, one of which was made in the 12th century. 
The Tien-Lung Shan (fill) is located southwest of the city. In ancient 
times, it was called Fang Shan. Later, in North Chi (jk#) Dynasty, it was 
changed into the present name, which means “‘the Dragon of Heaven’”’. There, 
we have twenty Buddhist caves with carved images. These images were 
carved by highly <kilful hands, but they have been damaged very seriously. 
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Outside the caves, there lies a terrace which orce wes the site cf a villa of 
the emperor Chi. 


Shinhsiang (#9) — Shinhsiang is located at the north of the Yellow River. 
A cross point of the Peiping-Hankow Railway and the Daw-Ching Railway, 
Shinhsiang is also a commercial center of North Honan. Coal from the big 
coal mine Jiau-tso (##/¢) is assembled there and then distributed to other places. 
The city wall extends along the White River and a canal, circling for a length of 
about two kilometers. There are many lakes and ponds inside the city which 
has a population of 30,000. Crowded areas of the city are: the west bank of 
the River, the northern suburb, and the railway station. At the north of 
Anyang, there is the Shiangchen (#4), which once was the capital of Ho- 
Tan-Chia (77). The western part of Linchang (fj), northwest of An- 
yang, is the historical ruins of Yeh (#) which formerly was the capital site 
for the Northern Dynasties. The ruins of the famous Bronze-Bird Terrace 
(444) was also there. 


We can see from the above that Mr. Ch’eng’s book contains most useful 
materials for the readers, be they Chinese or foreigners, in their study of 
Chinese cities. Also useful arc the street maps of various cities, which are 
presented clearly in the book. But as a book, it is not without flaws. For exam- 
ple, regarding the city of Taiyuan, I think the so-called Lake Wen-Ying seems 
not deserving so many words for its description, because it is something of a 
small pond with stagnant water. Rather, the old town near the Tsing temple is 
a remarkable place that deserves more description. The town had been the site 
of a castle of Chao(#@) at the beginning of the Warring States period and of 
Han Wen-di (j&3c%7). Moreover, it had been a sub-Capital from the Northern 
Dynasties to Tang Dynasty, being called Tsing-yang (@}) then. Reference 
for all these could be found in Koo Yen-wu’s (@#mR) “Er-Chi-Lu”’ (5 qe 
and ‘‘The Capital Dwellings of Emperors of Various Dynasties’ (BRH#=E 
<yiic)- Besides, itis my suggestion that the Ho-Tan-Chia’s town as des- 
cribed under the city of Shinhsiang needs to be changed into Yin-Shiu (Hiri), 
as Ho-Fan-Chia’s town was named by scholars of the Soong Dynasty, while 
Yin-Shiu is now a very famous archaeological site known all over the world. 


Lan Gaun (Lao Kan) 











A GENERAL HISTORY OF RUSSIA ( (Rii# ) 


By Professor Lee Nai-yang (43f#). 1 vol. 15x21 cm. xiii, 225pp. 
Asia Publishing Company (aaWiHitt@hRAR), Hong Kong, 1956, 
first edition. HK$2.50. 


I always feel it is a painful job to read any historical account on Rus- 
sia. But this book written by Professor Li is really an exception. I read 
this book with interest and high-spirit much as when I was reading the San- 
Kuo-Yen-Yi (Stories of Three Kingdoms retold) during my childhood. What 
is more characteristic of this book is its scientific and authentic style which 
distinguishes itself from imaginary and hackneyed styled novels as usually 
displayed by the novelists. You may well imagine why Professor Li’s work 
is so interesting and appealing. 


To my understanding, the subject materials used by a novelist are often 
his self-created world and beings which are inside his own thinking: while an 
historian has to describe an outside world objectively and without bias. But 
only one thing is common, both have to present the picture vividly and at- 
tractively through careful selection and organization so as fulfill the aim 
of enlightenment. The 7so Chuan and Shih Chi have been always praised as 
excellent historical documents as well as first rate novels. So will be Pro- 
fessor Li’s General History of Russia. Many Chinese historical masterpieces, 
such as the Tso Chuan, Kuo Yu, Shih Chi, San Kuo Chih, Tse Chih Tung Chien, 
are renowned for their skillful presentation and careful selection of subject 
materials. Professor Li’s work should be added to this group. No one but 
a genius can do such a successful writing. 


History is the accumulated product of human activities. Historical 
figures play a great part in the forming of history. This is a major fac- 
tor which generally neglected by modern Chinese historians. But this book 
is an exception. Professor Li has presented a vivid description of those 
important characters such as Ivan the Terrible, Peter the Great, Elizabeth 
and Catherine II. It seems that the readers are brought back to the era of 
Czars and Czarinas, eyewitnessing the terrorism, despotism and atrocities 
practised by those autocratic rulers. 


The writer, presenting the picture of Russia in the most strenuous way, 
hag another aim in mind. Through such a colorful description, he wants to 
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point out what was the significance behind this dreadful scene, and thereof 
the driving force affecting the process of changes in the Russian history 
will have its own explanation. 


The Traits of Russians as a Nationality 


Among human history, the history of Russia is the most vicious and 
turbulent one. Any country had its periods of peace and order, had persons 
of integrity and righteousness. But such is not the case in Russia. What 
dominated the history of Russia was only blood, terror and tyranny. To 
the Russians, justice is a strange conception. But what bewildered the world 
is that Russia did succeed in its expansion policy step by step, and now has 
threatened the peace of the world. This is really an abnormal trend view- 
ing from the normal course of the development of human culture. Why 
should the evolution of history be in favor of the wicked? Many people 
have given answers, but Professor Li presents the best one. 


Professor Li thinks that Russia is a mysterious country. Two import- 
ant factors which have decisive role in Russian history are the traits of the 
people and its geographical environments. Those are two major keys to 
understand Russia. 


When you believe it (Russia) is isolated and underdeveloped, it has been 
westernized; it has become strong and begun to make territorial expansion 
when it is believed as still weak; when the world was disturbed by its re- 
volution and began to sever relations with it, it turned to “friendship” po- 
licy to seek for recognition of other countries; but when we attempt to ap- 
proach it sincerely and cordially, it will pose a threatening gesture; and 
when you become prepared to make counter-offensive actions, it will pull 
down the Iron Curtain and appeal for “peaceful co-existence’. Such are 
Russian people—you can never get a real picture of them. 


Generally speaking, political evolutions of every country have an intel- 
ligible and logical course. But in the history of Russia, there are many 
contradictions which you can hardly understand. Special natural environ- 
ments and the complicated composition of the Russian people have made the 
history of Russia diverted from normal course—and advanced along a zig- 
zag way. 


The national traits of the Russian people are a composite of contradic- 
tions in themselves. They are both friendly and cruel, civilized and bar- 
barous, gloomy and passionate, eager to learn but less devoted, having long- 
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range planning but cannot last long. Living in such contradictions, the Rus- 
sian people also possessed diligent, patient, and highly flexible potentialities 
—the so-called ‘‘Slav Spirit’. Reflected in history, the “Slav Spirit’ was a 
endless series of authoritarianism and tyrannism. Russian people had been 
living tolerantly under Czars’ control, but they also took every chance to 
stage revolts against their cruel rulers. Russians in post-revolution Russia 
have plunged themselves into being supporters of extreme nationalism and 
materialistic communism. But certainly you will foresee what should happen 
in the future. Sooner or later, the Soviet Union will be overthrown by the 
very people who now are supporting the communist regime. 


Russia as an Aggressor 


What makes the Russian people the most disgusted in the world is their 
aggressive intentions throughout their history. Russians never tried, or 
will try, genuinely to live in peace with other peoples. 


The aggressive policy of Russia was adopted firstly as a means to seize 
eastern seaports, about one thousand years after the establishment of the 
Russian Empire, but since then it had become a consistent policy of the Rus- 
sian people. 


The communist Russia today--a combination of communism in disguise, 
the policy of Peter the Great, and the strategy of Lenin-—has become a cata- 
strophe to the civilized peoples, and an unprecedented tragedy to the hu- 
man beings. 


The Soviet Union, having a history of no more than forty years, has 
much exceeded its predecessors in its expansion and aggressive actions. 
Under the disguise of ‘liberation’, they have created many satellite ‘‘peo- 
ple’s democratic” countries. 


Stalin was more ambitious than Peter the Great, and far over-shadowed 
the Czars. In fact, Stalin almost succeeded in fulfilling the Russian Empire’s 
three continental policies: 1, to push forward west and establish a route 
to Eastern Europe, thereby to reach the seacoast of Baltic Sea and the 
Mediterranean; 2, to march down eastward, seizing mainland China and 
Korea, thereby to bring the Pacific within reach; and 3, to advance down 
south to seize India and control the Indian Ocean. The first and second 
policies have been vigorously carried out and nearly completed. With the 
demarcation of Vietnam, the third policy has been put into effect. Besides, 
Stalin algo launched a new expansion policy that was never envisaged by 
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Peter the Great--an attempt to open a route to the Arctic Region as a strategic 
base to attack the United States. Successors to Stalin have consistently followed 
his policy of expansion. Stalin has successfully seized eastern Europe and 
controlled Mainland China. The most unwise decision he made might be his 
action in Korean War, which unfortunately disclosed his imperialistic inten- 
tions. The blueprint of the Kremlin is not only the control of China, but 
also the annexation of China into its territory. This will not only strengthen 
Russia itself, but mark a starting point to communize the whole world and 
the final extinguishment of civilized peoples from the earth. 


Marxism was the most absurd and vicious ideology ever conceived by 
human beings. Materialism negatived humanity, dialectic logic confused right 
and wrong, class struggles instigated revolts, and world revolution staged 
aggression. Nothing could be found in Marx’ books except terror, intrigue 
and thrill of horror. But Marxism was really used by the Russian com- 
munists to overthrow the reign of Czars, and the once backward Russia has 
now become a world power. Why? Among many answers suggested by 
historians, Professor Li offers the best one. 


Professor Li says, ‘‘Authoritative historical writings always seek to dig 
up questions from the contemporary world, and trace their solutions back 
to the history.” He then gives the best answer based on this principle. 


The European Russia and the Asian Russia 


Russia, with its obscure origin in Europe, expanded to Asia gradually, and 
now has protracted its territory over these two continents. This wide-spread 
area not only serves as a treasury of its industrial resources and agricultural 
products, but as a military bastion and sources of man power for staging ag- 
gressions. The history has told us that Russia is easy to launch attack 
rather than to be attacked by others. Napoleon and Hitler, attacking Russia 
from West Europe, all failed to conquer it, because both could not control 
its Asian hindland. The Mongolian Empire did succeed in conquering the 
Russia proper for a time, only because it took the route from east rather 
than west. This is the reason which makes the author pay more atten- 
tion to the development of Russia in Asia. 


China is a major power in Asia which repeatedly suffered foreign ag- 
gressions during the past century. Russia, almost without exception, was the 
country involved in every interference with Chinese internal affairs. It was 
Russia which attempted the partition of China. Sometimes, it offered its 
good offices with the aim of fishing in the troubled waters. Finally, it suc- 
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ceeded in infiltrating China mainland by instigating the subversive actions 
of the Fifth Column. Wars in Korea and Vietnam were all directly order- 
ed by the Kremlin, resulting in a growing tension all over the world and 
causing world peace at stake. 


History of Russia 


Professor Li divides the history of Russia into four major periods: An- 
cient, Medieval, Modern and Contemporary, separately discussed under four 
parts with a description of Russian culture and spiritual life at the end of 
each of the first three parts. 


Ancient History (862-1613). Starting from a period of aboriginal Slavs, 
Russia later under the ‘liberation’? by Mongols drove out the “‘Scandinanvian 
Norse”’ of the Russian territory. Under the control of Mongols, Chinese cul- 
ture and ins:itutions were imported in Russia and the economic life of Slavs 
was greatly transformed. Finally, the Russian Dukedom came into being. 


Medieval History (1613-1825). The medieval history began with the reign 
of Peter the Great. The unified Russia, after having been Europeanized, 
began to expand its territory. Czarinas ruled Russia from 1725-1796, a period 
the Russian government was actually run by Germans because of those Czar- 
inas’ romantic connection with their German lovers. Alexander I defeat- 
ed ‘Napoleon, and became a major power in Europe. Russia played a very 
important role in Vienna Conference. An armed peace in Europe was main- 
tained about 90 years until the burst of the World War I. 


Modern History (1825-1917) or the Revolutionary Period. Liberal thought 
and the enlightenment movement invaded into Russia to compete with Pan- 
Slavism. Authoritarianism attained its climax. The capitalistic and indu- 
strialized Russia became actively plunged itself to expand its power to the 
Far East—an adventure which finally led to the Russo-Japanese War. Rus- 
sia’s defeat in this war helped to root up the very foundation of the Em- 
pire. After the World War I burst out, the Russian Empire’s fate had been 
doomed; then the February and October Revolutions brought that autocratic 
regime to its end. 


Contemporary History (1917—present). ‘Russia under communist dictator- 
ship has two major features: barbarism and authoritarianism. Rivalries 
among communist leaders have transformed the Russian socialism itself, which 
has in reality become Nationalism. At first, the Soviet government did put 
communism into practice, but merely resulted in a failure. What made the 
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Soviet regime stand firmly on its foundation was the five New Economic 
Plans starting from 1928. Based on forced labor system, economic recon- 
struction was aimed at increasing aggressive military power, which in the 
meantime strengthened the privileged classes. Totalitarianism was unable 
to be in peace with other peoples. Thus, after the World War II, Russia 
had lowered its Iron Curtain and used its Fifth Column as a means for for- 
eign expansion. During the 20tk National Congress, Russian communists 
launched an all-out peace offensive under the disguise of de-Stalinism in 
order to ease its internal crisis. Internally, Russia wanted to keep its peo- 
ple from deserting communism; and externally, it attempted to divide its 
enemies by means of ‘‘peaceful co-existence” policy. 


Russia created the serfdom which finally brought its own end, and so the 
Soviet Union’s ‘‘Proletarian Dictatorship” will be overthrown by labor class 
which now is the very foundation of this totalitarian regime. Sooner or la- 
ter, as free air flows into this “Freedom vacuum” region, all-out revolts 
will burst out within Russia, and independent movements will spread over 
all its satellite countries. That will be the last day of the Soviet Empire, 
and the lessons in history have already proved this will be a certainty. 


This book was written by the author based on his lectures on ‘‘Russian 
History” at Taiwan Provincial Normal University and the Political Officers 
Institute. It is authentic and objective, without any overweening predic- 


tions. It is believed that this book will help readers have further under- 
standing about Russia. 


Sun P’ing-yeh (3h 3F) 


THE HISTORY OF CHINESE LYRIC AND SONG ( ihc st ) 


By Lo Chin-tang (36H). 2 vols. 13x18.5 cm. xii, vol. 1: 1-112pp., 
vol. 2: 113-245pp., appendix: 16pp. The China Culture Publishing 
Foundation ( PHC bi RRB @). Taipei, Taiwan 1956. NT $24.00. 


This book was written in Chinese by Mr. Lo Chin-tang as a part of his 
research work in the Graduate School of Liberal Arts of National Taiwan 
University and was published by the China Culture Publishing Foundation. 
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Chinese lyric and song flourished in the Yuan and Ming dynasties and 
declined in the Ch’ing dynasty. As the literary taste in the Ch’ing dynasty 
was chiefly for research and poetry, lyric and song, being a from of folk 
literature, was naturally overlooked. Since the Republic of China (1911--) 
through the encouragement} and leadership of Wang Ching-an (=) and 
Wu Chu-an (22%), the study of lyric and song was revived. In the year 
1934 (the twenty-third year of our Republic) Liang I-ch’en @2Z,® published 
his Brief History of the Lyric and Song of the Yuan and Ming Dynasties. It was 
not only the first book on the history of lyric and song but greatly called 
the attention and aroused the interest of the literary men of the time. In 
the preface, he says: 


It is now the vogue to study lyric and song. New and valuable ma- 
terial has frequently been discovered. In the future this book will have 
to be revised, new material added, or it may have to be completely chang- 
ed; nevertheless it was written to the best of my knowledge and ability. 
If some day there should be the best and most complete volume on the 
history of Chinese lyric and song, may this book of mine serve as a 
“spark of light” before dawn. 


The above passage may show Mr. Liang’s modesty but it is the truth. 
For the past twenty years, new research on lyric and song has been made, 
therefore many points in his Brief History of Lyric and Song are now con- 
sidered inaccurate and thus inadequate for our time. Although Lo’s History 
of Chinese Lyric and Song may not be labeled as “‘the best and most complete 
history of Chinese lyric and song” yet so far we have not found a better 
one. Let me now discuss the qualities of this book: 


1. Richness of Material 


This volume is not only rich in material but in new material. For in- 
stance, it is the first time that the complete works of Chu Chuan (i) of 
the Ming dynasty are included. Most writers in their histories of literature 
may put in Chu’s Tai Ho Cheng Yin Pu (KRIEGM, Chuing Lin Ya Yun (tk 
eA), and his two famous plays, Cho Wen Chun Hsi Peng Hsiang Ju (S3xc#H, 
$e} mn), Tsung Mo-tze Tu Pu Ta Lo Tien (xpxe-HARA) and other plays, but 
they did not know that Chu had ever written lyric and song which the author 
fortunately and painstakingly obtained from the rare edition on the writings 
of the Ming dynasty entitled Hsin Kin Yao Mu Kwang Ch’ang Che Chi Feng 
Yueh Chin N’ang GAAIBZA CSRS RABH) in the San Lorenzo Library in 
Madrid, Spain. In this one book alone, he discovered eight verses of Chu’s 
The Little Golden Oriole (#54) which he includes in this book for the illumi- 
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nation of his readers. What a wealth of information and what an exciting 


and valuable discovery this is to those who are devoted to Chinese lyric and 
song! 


2. The Discussion of Lyrics 


In this book there are two parts which mainly discuss the lyrics of the 
Ming and Ch’ing dynasties. It certainly shows the author’s originality to 
discuss pure lyrics along with lyric and song. Never, not even in Liang’s 
Brief History of the Yuan and Ming Dynasties, can we find the discussion of 
lyrics under the topic of lyric and song in any other history of Chinese 
literature. Therefore the lyrics of the Yuan and Ming dynasties were 
scarcely known to the literary world. In fact, from the point of view of 
music and song, lyrics and lyric and song are not too entirely alike; but from 
the literary point of view, they both belong to pure folk literature. When lyric 
and song became mvu-e refined and polished, it gradually lost its liveliness 
and vitality of the early period; and yet only in lyrics can we still find the 
lively spirit. Since lyrics and lyric and song are closely related, the dis- 
cussion of lyrics surely deserves a place in a good history of lyric and song. 


3. Perfect Understanding of the Subject 


Besides, the criticistas in this book are fair and bold, discussions detailed 
and clear. From the selections given as the works of the various represen- 
tative writers of lyric and song, we can well see that the author has made 
a careful and thorough study of every one of them with perfect understand-/ 
ing. Because of his excellent collection of fine selections, this history can 
also be used as an anthology of lyric and song. 


The book is divided into four chapters. Being an introduction, the first 
chapter discusses the origin, the form and the characteristics of lyric and 
song. The last three chapters are confined to the separate discussions of 
the lyric and song of the Yuan, Ming and Ch’ing dynasties, of which the 
fourth chapter on ‘‘The Lyric and Song of the Ch’ing Dynasty” is the shor- 
test. The material in this chapter seems to be deficient, yet the decline of 
the lyric and song in the Ch’ing dynasty may account for the little material 
he could gather for this chapter. At the back of the book there is a biblio- 
graphy in which are listed two volumes on the General Study of Lyric and 
Song; Selected Plays of the Yuan Dynasty, 28 volumes; Selected Plays of the Ming 
Dynasty, 42 volumes; Selected Writings of the Yuan Dynasty, 28 volumes; The 
Selected Writings of the Ming Dynasty, 143 volumes; The Plays of the Ch’ing 
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Dynasty, 20 volumes; On the Study and Criticism of Lyric and Song, 20 volumes. 
There are altogether 284 volumes listed. It is undoubtedly, a valuable and 
complete bibliography which is a great help to the student of lyric and song. 


There is only one point in which I do not agree with the author, that is, 
his classification of all the writers of lyric and song according to two schools: 
one of refinement and the other of vigor. In the Brief History of Lyric and 
Song of the Yuan and Ming Dynasties we find this same classification, as all 
historians of literature tend to classify the writers according to their style. 


In my opinion, this kind of classification needs careful consideration. A 
writer’s style cannot be merely described as “refined”’ or ‘‘vigorous”, es- 
pecially that of a talented writer who expresses himself in many dimensions. 
He can be refined in some writing and yet very vigorous and unrestrained 
in another. No matter in which class you place him, you are bound to be 
inaccurate in some way. Besides, it is often misleading to the reader to think 
that a refined writer is incapable of writing a vigorous piece while a vigo- 
rous writer is incapable of writing a piece of elegant and refined work. 
Therefore I consider such a classification inadequate though this general 
practice of classification may be done by most writers on the history of liter- 
ature merely for the sake of convenience. 


Yeh Ching-Bing GER) 
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CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY THE CHINA SERIES PUBLISHING COMMITTEE 
1. Art Reproductions and Studies 


1. Chung Hua Mei Shu T’u Chi (Ppa qimse) 
Artof China. Chinese binding. First series (two vols.) NT $350 (US$ 14), 
second series (two vols.) NT$ 350 (US$ 14), third series (two vols.) 
NT $400 (US$ 16). 


A work of great value and perfection. It contains collotype reproduc- 
tions of masterpieces of painting and calligraphy by masters from the 
Chin to early Ch’ing Dynasties (4th-18th centuries). The originals are 
now preserved in the National Palace Museum, Taichung. 


. Chung Hua Ming Hua Hsiian Chi (}# “BRR 
Chinese Art (A Selection of Chinese Paintings in Colour), NT 100 
(US$ 4). 


This set comprises 10 reproductions of selected paintings by famous 
Chinese artists from the Yuan Dynasty down to early Ch’ing Dynasty 
(13th-18th centuries). The originals are kept in the National Central 
Museum in Taichung (English descriptive notes on each picture.) 


. Chung Kuo Li Tai Shu Hua Hsiian (7 RR RBEE 
Selected Masterpieces of Chinese Painting & Calligraphy. 60 loose leaves. 
NT$ 150 (US$ 6). 


A selection of the treasures of the National Palace Museum repro- 
duced on gravure paper. Excellent printing. 


. Chao Meng Fu Hsiao Ching T’u Chiian (AER#RES® 
The text of the Book of Filial Piety Copied and Illustrated by Chao 
Meng-fu. Chinese binding. NTS 40 (US$ 1.6). 
One of the best calligraphic works of Chao Meng-fu (1254-1322 A. D.), 
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a celebrated painter and calligrapher of the Yuan Dynasty. A facsimile 
reproduction. 


. Mi P’ei Shu Li Sao Shing (K##BERE) 


The text of Li Sao Copied by Mi P’ei. Chinese binding. NT$ 40 (US$ 
1.6). 


The most outstanding calligraphic work of Mi P’ei (1051-1107 A. D.), 
a renowned calligrapher of the Sung Dynasty. A facsimile reproduction. 
The original is now preserved in the National Palace Museum, Taichung. 


- Tai Tung Yuan Tai Tzu Kao Shou Cha Chen Chi (UR RI+-++.EBD 


The Letters of Tai Tung-yuan & Tai Tzu-kao. Chinese binding. NT$ 15 
(US$ 0.6). 


A facsimile reproduction of the letters of Tai Tung-yuan and Tai 
Tzu-kao, two famous scholars of the Ch’ing Dynasty (1644-1912 A. D.). 
An epilogue by Dr. Hu Shih renders the book all the more valuable. 
The originals are kept in the National Central Library. 


Pien Wu Shu Chien Tzu Wen (4it# 73) 


Text of ‘‘The Thousand Characters” Copied by Pien Wu. Chinese binding. 
In press. 


A facsimile reproduction of the work of Pien Wu, a renowned calli- 
grapher and painter of the Yuan Dynasty. The original is now preserv- 
ed in the National Palace Museum, Taichung. 


Chung Hwa Lan Sheng (Hie) 


Landscape of China. Edited by Lang Tsing-shan and Li Lu-ping. In press. 
It presents pictures of famous places in China of scenic or historical 
value. 


- Mei Shu T’sung K’an (X@#F) 


Essays on Art. First series in one volume. Paper binding. NT$ 20 
(US$ 0.8). 


A collection of criticism on art through the ages. The work will be 
completed in four volumes. 
Lang Ching Shan Chi Chin She Ying (Ai ®¢Ry) 


Composite photographs. In press. This collection consists of ten photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. Lang Ching-shan, the well-known amateur photo- 
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grapher particularly famous for his unique skill in producing composite 
pictures. 


11. Tun Huang I Shu (485) 
The Art of Tunhuang. Paper binding. NT$ 25 (US$ 1. 


This book is the result of on-the-spot research of Prof. Lao Kan. It 
contains six parts, namely, 1. Introduction. 2. Tunhuang, Past and Pre- 
sent. 3. The Caves of the Thousand Buddhas and the Mural Paintings of 
Tunhuang. 4. Patterns and Murals of Tunhuang - an Analytical Survey. 
5. On Pelliot’s Les Grottes de Touen-Houang. 6. Tunhuang Murals and Chi- 
nese Painting (With English translation and illustrations). 


12. Shih Ku T’ung K’ao (G@R#) 


General Verifications on Shih Ku Characters. In press. 


Different opinions on Shih Ku Characters have long existed among 
archaeologists since the T’ang Dynasty. Mr. Na Chih-liang, the author 
of this book, has been on the staff of the National Palace Museum for 
more than thirty years and has completed his work with extensive re- 
ference to the results of the research in this field made by numerous 
scholars during the past. 


Hy 


2. Annotated Catalogue 


13. Ku Kung Shu Hua Lu Gee Bee) 
An annotated Catalogue of the Masterpieces of Painting & Calligraphy in 
the National Palace Museum. Compiled by the Joint Administration of 
the National Palace & Central Museums. 3 Vols. De luxe binding, 
NTS 185 (US$ 7.4); paper binding, NT$ 150 (US@ 6). 


14. Chung Yang T’u Shu Kuan Shan Pen Mu Lu (Bich RSH ES) 
Catalogue of the Rare Books in the National Central Library. Compiled 
by Chiang Fu-ts’ung. 3 vols. De luxe binding, NT$ 185 (US$ 7.4); pa- 
per binding. NT$ 150 (US 6). 


15. Ku Kung T’ung Chi T’u Lu Gx oat AiS_) 
Catalogue of the Illustrations of Bronzes in the National Palace Museum. 
Compiled by the National Palace Museum. In press. 


The bronzes preserved in the National Palace Museum are famous in 
the world and precious by their rarity. With illustrations and interpre- 
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tations of the inscriptions, this catalogue furnishes the reader a clear 
picture of the types and historical development of ancient Chinese bronzes. 


. Chung Wai Lao Tzu Chu Shu Mu Lu (4-7 ASH 


Catalogue of Works on Lao Tzu. Compiled by Yen Ling-feng. Paper 
binding. NTS 25 CUS$ )b. 


This is an extensive catalogue of works on Lao Tzu. It lists more 
than two thousand works on this subject written in different languages 
and serves an as important guide to the study of Lao Tzu. 


Meng Ku Ts’an K’ao Shu Mu (#42448) 
Catalogue of Works on Mongolia. Compiled by Chang Shing-tang. In press. 

Mr. Chang has spent more than twenty years in compiling this cata- 
logue. It lists 1,600 works written in different languages, thus forming 
a comprehensive reference work on this subject. 
Li Tai Tu Shu Pan Pen Chih Yao (H(A 
Descriptions of Books Printed from Wooden Blocks and Types of Various 
Dynasties. By Lo Chin-tang. In press. 

3. Dictionaries 

San Min Chu I Tz2’u Tien (=R==3@ 4) 
A Dictionary of the Three Principles of the People. By Chin P’ing-ou and 


others. De luxe binding, NT$ 100 (US$ 4); paper binding, NT$ 80 
(US$ 3.2). 


This is the most authoritative and comprehensive dictionary of the 
terms and expressions contained in the Three Principles of the People and 
President Chiang’s works, as well as in treatises on revolution and related 
documents. A very useful reference book for the study of Chinese po- 
litics. 


Taiwan Yu Tien (4m) 


Taiwan Dialect Dictionary. By Lien Heng. Paper binding. NT$ 20 
(US $0.8). 


This is a most important reference book for studying the derivation of 
the Taiwan dialect. 


Shih Yung Tz’u P’u (@ Rime) 
Practical Metrical and Rhyming Dictionary for ‘‘Tz’u’’. Edited by Hsiao 
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27. 


Chi-chung. Paper binding. NT$ 30 (US$ 1.2). 


. Tz’u Fan(iijh) 


Standard Patterns and Rhyming Dictionary for ‘‘Tz’u’’. Edited by Yen 


Pin-tu. In press. 
Chiao Yu Ta Tz’u Tien (FF AMF) 


Ditionary of Education. Edited by Huang Lung-sien. In press. 


4. Histories and Biographies 


. Taiwan T’ung Shih (385%) 


General History of Taiwan. By Lien Heng. De luxe binding in one vol. 
NT$ 60 (US$ 2.4), paper binding in two vols. NT$ 50 (US$2). 


This is a revised edition of the work of Mr. Lien Heng, one of the 
most famous scholars of Taiwan, and was first published in 1921. It 
gives a detailed history of Taiwan covering a period of over 1,000 years, 
from the Sui (581-618 A.D.) and T’ang (618-906 A.D.) Dynasties to the pre- 
sent. This is not only an important historical record of Taiwan, but may 
be considered an outstanding work among the histories written during 
the last few centuries. 


. Ch’in Hui Yao (#@¢@3) 


Institutions of the Ch’in Dynasty. By Sun K’ai. Paper binding. NT$ 25 
(US$1). 


A very valuable work on the institutions and state regulations of the 
Ch’in Dynasty (221-206 B.C.). Compiled by Sun K’ai, a serious scholar, 
first published in the Kuang Hsii period (1875-1908 A.D.) of the Ch’ing 
Dynasty. The present edition is all the more valuable with a supplement 
of over 50,000 words by Shih Chih-mien & Hsii Fu. 


. T’ai P’ing T’ien Kuo Ts’ung Shu (A#XB#*®) 


The T’ai P’ing Revolution Series. Compiled by Hsiao I-shan. First series 
in two vols. NTS 50 (US$ 2). 


This is the second and revised edition of a work that contains first- 
hand historical records of the T’ai P’ing Revolution, some of which have 
been quoted from documents preserved abroad. The first edition dated 
before 1937. 

Chin Men Chih (@FfI®) 
About Quemoy. By Lin Hun-huang. Paper binding. NT$ 20 (US$ 0.8). 
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This is a reproduction of Lin Hun-huang’s work, published in 1882, 
giving a detailed description of the geography, taxes, institutions, de- 
fence, population, literature and arts, and customs of the island of Quemoy. 
A very valuable work for those who are interested in this strategic point. 


. Ssu Ming Shan Chih (PUHA AD 


Topographical Records of the Sst Ming Mountains. By Huang Tsung-hsi. 
Paper binding. NTS 20 (US$ 0.8). 


Huang Tsung-hsi was one of the most distingusihed scholars of the 
Ming (1368-1644 A.D.) Dynasty. This book contains his writings on the scenic 
spots and monuments of the Ssu Ming Mountains. The best work of its 
kind. 


Feng Hwa Hsien Chih (4 (bik) 
History of Feng Hwa Hsien. By Lee Kuang-pen. 4 vols. NT$ 150 
(US$ 6). 


Feng Hwa Hsien is President Chiang Kai-shek’s birthplace. It is well 
known for its scenic spots. This book is a facsimile reproduction of the 
original which was published in the Ch’ing (1644-1912 A.D.) Dynasty. 


. Ning Po Fu Chih (42H 


History of Ning Po District. By Tsao Ping-jen. 4 vols. NT$ 200 
CUS 8). 


This is facsimile reproduction of the original which was published in 
the Ch’ing Dynasty. 
Hsinchu Hsien Chih (4 77#*) 


History of Hsinchu Hsien. By Pi Ch’ing-chung and others. Available soon. 


The articles were contributed by experts and scholars. This book, 
divided into several parts, gives a general description of the population, 
geography, climate, soil and production of Hsinchu Hsien. 


Pai Yueh Yuan Liu Yu Wen Hua (AB REIACIH 


The History and Culture of the Yiieh Tribes. By Lo Hsiang-lin. NT$ 20 


(US$ 0.8). Paper binding. In celebration of President Chiang’s seventy- 
first birthday.). 


A specialized work on the history and culture of the several tribes 
of South China known collectively as the Yiieh Tribes. Apart from the 
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37. 


materials taken from other sources, the book contains reports on field 
investigations, which make the work all the more interesting for ethno- 
graphers. 


Ku Kung Po Wu Yuan San Shih Nien Chih Ching Kuo (=f R=+42z 
3) 

Thirty Years of the National Palace Museum. Paper binding. By Na 
Chih-liang. NT 20 (US$ 0.8). 


Mr. Na Chih-liang has been working for over 30 years in the Nation- 
al Palace Museum. In this book he describes the establishment of the 
Museum, its participation in the London Exhibition, its move westward 
during the Sino-Japanese War, the return to Nanking after the victory 
over Japan, and its removal to Taiwan, together with the work of main- 
tenance, checking, and cataloguing. 


Chung Yang Po Wu Yuan Erh Shih Wu Nien Chih Ching Kuo (eft 
+4 ZEA) 

Twenty-five Years of the National Central Museum. By T’an Tan-chung. 
In press. 


Mr. T’an Tan-chung has been working in the National Central Museum 
for twenty-five years. This book provides a detailed description of its 
collections and history. 


Hsin Mao Shih Hsing Chi (431#@7#) 


T’ao Pao-lian’s Diary. NT$ 35 (US$ 1.4). 

The author wrote his diary on a trip from Hsi-an to Ti-hua, covering a 
period of several months in the year 1891 A.D. He conducted an exten- 
sive research on the geography, institutions, customs, traditions, people, 
politics, history, and communications in the regions lying along his itiner- 
ary. Thus, it is a important reference book for the historical study of 
the above subjects with particular reference to these areas. 


. K’ung Tzu Pien Nien Chi (FL7-#iFi) 


Chronology of Confucius’ Works. By Fang Chio-hui. Paper binding. 
NTS 15 (US$ 0.6). 


T’ung Chih T’iao I G&D 


How to Write a History of a Specific Place. By Wang Pao-hsin. Paper 
binding. NT$ 7 (US$ 0.26). 


Wang Pao-hsin devoted himself to the study of history for many de- 
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cades. This is the only extant specimen of his numerous works. Al- 
though it is only intended for provincial gazetteers, its structure and 
ideas reveal the author’s thorough knowledge of the subject. 


- Ming Tai Shih (AL) 
History of the:Ming Dynasty. Ordinary binding. NT$ 35 (US$ 1.4). 


This book introduces the great events and important systems of the 
Ming (1368-1644 A.D.) Dynasty. An invaluable reference book. 


Tsun Hsing Jih Chi (@77H se) 
Chiang Ping’s Diary. Paper binding. NT$ 12 (US$ 0.5). 
A facsimile reproduction of a part of the diary of Chiang Ping, a 


scholar of the Ch’ing Dynasty. It contains valuable textual criticisms on 
Chinese classics. 


- Jo Ho Jih Chi (Ay H #2) 


Diary of a Trip to China. By P’u Chih-yuan. 6 vols. Chinese binding. 
NT 80 (US 3.2). 


A facsimile reproduction of the diary of Pak Chih-yuan, a Korean, 
kept during his trip to Peiping and Jehol, on the occasion of the 70th an- 
niversary of birthday of Emperor Ch’ien Lung (1736-1795 A.D.). In an 
elegant style he described what he saw of prevailing customs, geography, 
personages, poetry and arts, and made objective observations on the states- 
men of the period. A valuable work for historians interested in the Ch’ien 
Lung period. 


Kuang Tung Shu Yuan Chih Tu (RR BBEHEO 
College System of Kuangtung. By Liu Pai-I Ordinary binding. NT$ 25 
(US$ b. 

It provides a comprehensive introduction to the college system. Al- 


though the scope of the description was limited to Kuangtung, readers 


will not fail to obtain a general idea of the history of the college systems 
of various dynasties. 


-. Tai Chi T’ao Hsien Sheng Pien Nien Ch’uan Chi (@04:hj4:4: #544432) 


Biography of Tai Chi-t’ao. By Ch’en T’ien-hsi. Paper binding. NT$ 25 
(US$ bl. 


The late Mr. Tai Chi-t’ao was a veteran of the Nationalist Party who 
devoted most of his life to the revolution which toppled the Manchu Reign. 
Materials contained in this book are arranged in chronological order. 
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5. Annotated Great Works 


Tzu Chih T’ung Chien Chin Chu (#j#385-75 
The Comprehensive Mirror. By Ssu Ma-kuang, with annotations by Li 
Tzong-tong & Hsia Teh-i. Each volume NT$ 60 (US$ 2.4). 


The Comprehensive Mirror, a monumental chronicle, was the result 
of 19 years (1067-1086 A.D.) concentrated work by Ssu Ma-kuang of the 
Sung Dynasty. A work that every Chinese should read. The present 
edition is annotated by Li Tsong-tong & Hsin Teh-i, two contemporary 
historians. It will be completed in 15 volumes. 


Shih Chi Chin Chu (#7244) 
The Historical Record -- one of the Dynastic Histories of China. By Ssu 
Ma Ch’ien, with annotations by Lao Kan and others. In press. 


The Historical Record is a monumental work of historiography. Much 
value is added to the work by extensive and comprehensive annotations 
contributed by eminent scholars and historians. It will be completed in 
4 volumes. 


- Sui T’ang Wu Tai Wen Hui (Saf astt3c%) 


An Anthology of Essays of the Sui, the Tang, and the Five Dynasties 
(581-960 A.D.). By Kao Ming and Chang Cheou-ping. De luxe binding. 
NT$ 120 (US$ 4.8). 


Han Fei Tzu Chiao Hsi (@3—E7;-#E) 


A comparative study of Han Fei Tzu. By Ch’en Ch’i-t’ien. De luxe 
binding. NT$ 100 (US$ 4). 


Han Fei (280-233 B.C.) was a genuine political scientist of ancient 
China. His book Han Fei Tzu is a synthesis of the doctrines of the Leg- 
alist School in ancient China and occupies an extremely important posi- 
tion in the history of Chinese politics and political thought. Generally 
speaking, it was the doctrines of Han Fei that constituted the theoretical 
basis for the transformation of Chiza from a feudal state over two thou- 
sand years ago. Therefore, to understand Chinese history and the his- 
tory of political thought in ancient China, one must study Han Fei Tzu. 


Li Sao Chiu Ko Chi P’ing GRRE) 
Annotated Edition of the Li Sao and Chiu Ko. Paper binding. NT$ 5 
(US$ 0.2). 
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Chiu Ko are nine poems in the famous collection of poems Li Sao, 
by Ch’ii Yiian. The present edition of these poems contains annotations 
and commentaries compiled by Prof. Wang Hai who held a chair in the 
Teachers College of Nanking, and the National Central University for 30 


years. 


- Lun Yu Chi Chu (i467) 


The Analects with Annotations. By Chu Shee. In press. 


Lun Yu Cheng I (##$iE#) 
The Analects with Interpretations and Annotations. By Liu Pao-lan. In 
press. 


6. Essays and Literary Works 


- Li I Chih Ch’uan Chi (@ijit24) 


Li I-chih’s Complete Works. De luxe binding. NT$ 100 (US$ 4). 


Li I-chih was a well-known expert on water conservancy. The pre- 
sent book contains the author’s highly valuable opinions about the water 
conservancy of the Yangtze River, the Yellow River etc. 


Chang Yin Ling Wen Chi (RBwM2c#) 
Collected Writings of Chang Yin-ling. Paper binding. NT$ 50 (US$ 2). 


Chang Yin-ling was a well-known historian and a scholar well versed 
both in Chinese and European culture. During his short life he wrote in 
addition to numerous articles and essays, a History of China. The pre- 
sent book is a collection of his writings on literary and political subjects. 


- Mei Kuang Ti Wen Lu (Hp 63278) 


Collected Writings of Mei Kuang-ti. Paper binding. NT$ 7 (US$ 0.3). 


The writings of the late Professor Mei Kuang-ti, who held the chair 
in the National Central University and Chekiang University, were much 
sought after. Collected in this book are some ten articles representing a 
little less that ten percent of his total works. 


Yu Jen Shih Ts’un (H#-#A) 


Collected Poems of Yu Yu Jen. 2 vols. Chinese binding. NT$ 30 (US$ 
1.2). 


Mr. Yu Yu-jen is not only a famous statesman but also a distinguish- 
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ed poet of our century. In a vigorous style and with admirable rhythm, 
he expresses his ideal of revolution and the restoration of the Republic. 
The present book contains over 400 inspiring poems annotated by Lin Yen- 
shou. 


Yu Jen Wen Ts’un (4¢Fx#*) 
Collected Writings of Yu Yu-jen. Chinese binding. NT$ 15 (US$ 0.6). 


K’un Hsueh Chai Wen Ts’un (R247) 


Selected Writings of Dr. Wang Ch’ung-hui. Paper binding. NT$ 20 
(US$ 0.8). 


Dr. Wang Ch’ung-hui was an internationally known authority on law. 
The present book contains his important writings on literary, political 
and historical subjects. 


Ch’en Ju Hsuan Chen Lun Chi (77sec) 
Collected political Essays of Ch’en Ju-hsuan. Paper binding. NT$ 15 
(US$ 0.6). 


This book contains the author’s most important writings on home po- 
litics and international problems in which he presented his outstanding 
viewpoints. 


Ta Ning T’ang Shih Chi (K###3® 
Selected Poems of Chang Mei-chun. In press. 


This selection contains several hundred masterpieces of poetry. 


. Pu Kuei Shih Shih Chao (FES) 


Collected Poems of Hu Han-ming. Paper binding. NT$ 40 (US§% 1.6). 


This is a reproduction of the first edition which was published in 1911. 


. Tsai Feng Chi (RA) 


Collected poems of Chang Wei-han. Chinese binding. NT$ 10 (US$ 0.4). 


. Cheng Chou Chu Chih Tzu (Mr teh) 


Collected poems of Li T’i-tsai. Available soon. 


The Poems contained in this collection were written in the Chu Chih 
(light verse) style. 


Chiao Yu Sze Hsian Yu Chiao Yu Wen Ti (#ABRRKAHD 
Symposium on Educational Thought and Problems. By Lin Pen. Paper 
binding. NT$ 50 (US$2). 
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7. Technology 


. T’ien Kung K’ai Wu (X--/#) 


A Manual of Applied Arts. By Sung Ying-hsing. De luxe binding NT$ 25 
(US$ 1; paper binding, NT$ 20 (US$ 0.8). 


This book, written over 400 years ago, contains the earliest formal dis- 
criptions on the science of agriculture and industry. It treats in great de- 
tail of such matters as cereals, food, clothes, transport, pottery, casting, 
minerals, weapons, paper, ink, and other matters pertaining to agricul- 
ture and industry. A very valuable work for the study of the early Chi- 
nese applied arts and science. 


. Chung Hua Min Chien Kung I T’u Shuo (4}#ERA Temes 


Chinese Popular Industry (illustrated). By T’an Tan-chung. Paper bind- 
ing. NTS 35 CUS$ 1.4. 


A work compiled by T’an Tan-chung out of the materials gathered in 
field investigation. It describes, with numerous illustrations, the manu- 
facture of articles of daily use. 


Tsao Chih Ti Chuan Po Chi Ku Chih Ti Fa Hsien GEKH@ERERHBH) 


The Spread of Paper-making technique and the Discovery of Paper of the 
Ancient Times. By Lee Shu-hwa. In press. 


8. Research on Classics 


Lao Tzu Yen Chiu (#+#f%) 
Lao Tzu. By Chang Hsi-chun. In press. 


This remarkable work is a revised edition of the original text of Lao 
Tzu, with the addition of copious annotations and an illuminating com- 
mentary in plain Chinese. Presented in this work are some scholarly 
interpretations on the philosophical, political and other problems propound- 
ed by the ancient Taoist philosopher. By the use of vivid descriptions, 
this new book explains in full Lao Tzu’s profound ideology. 


. Lu Ching Shu Wen (#30 BH) 


An explanation of the classics. By Chang Yuan-fu. First volume, paper 
binding. NT$ 20 (US$ 0.8). 


Mr. Chang has devoted himself to the study of the Chinese classics 
for decades. This book contains five parts, namely, explanation of (1) 
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the Book of History, (2) the Book of Odes, (3) the Book of Changes, (4) 
the Book of Rites, and (5) the Spring and Autumn Annals. 


Chou Ch’in Ming Tzu Chieh Ku Hui Shih (82 4%,°¢-i54eED 
An Explanation of the Annotations of Personal Names appearing in the 
Chou and Ch’in Dynasties. By Chou Fa-kao. In press. 


Kuo Hsueh Kai Lun (j]Suet#®) 


General Intreduction to Chinese Classical Works. By Fu Ti-p’o. In press. 


Lu Pao Ching Hsien Sheng Shou Chiao Pen Shih I (#445203) 
Corrections and Annotations of Various Books by Lu Pao-ching. Edited 
by Chao Chi-shih. In press. 


9. Chinese Translations of World Great Works 


T’ien Kung K’ai Wu Chih Yen Chiu (Kr pwzZFy 
A study of the T’ien Kung K’ai Wu. By Yabuuchi Kiyo & others. Tr. by 
Prof. Su Hsiang-yu & others. Paper binding: NT$ 20 (US$ 0.8). 


A complementary work to the preceding (No. 62). The Research In- 
stitute of Humanistic Science, Japan, invited Mr. Yabunchi Kiyo and 
other Japanese scholars to make separate studies on the T’ien Kung K’ai 
Wu, a work highly appreciated by Japanese scholars. The present book 
is the result of their studies. 


Lo Noor K’ao Ch’a Chi (#7 #232) 
The Wandering Lake. By Dr. Sven Anders Hedin. Tr. by Hsii Yun. Pa- 
per binding. NT$ 20 (US$ 0.8). 


In 1933, Dr. Sven Hedin was commissioned by the Chinese Govern- 
ment to make an expedition from Tun Huang to Lop Nor.in Hsin Chiang 
Province, for the purpose of surveying the topography for the construc- 
tion of highways. The Wandering Lake was one of the several books 
written by Dr. Sven Hedin on this expedition. A remarkable topographi- 
cal work with 40 illustrations. 


. Mo Hsieh Ching Tien I Chu Lu Chun (46g shopze ARD 


Translations and Annotations of Mo-so Classics. Tr. by Li Lin-ts’an. Pa- 
per binding. NTS 35 CUS 1.4. 


Mo-so is one of the small tribes in China. They speak another kind 
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of language which differs from Mandarin or any other Chinese dialect. 
Mr. Lee is an expert on the Mo-so language, thus, his translation and an. 
notations of these works are most authoritative and worth reading. 


Kao Pen Han Shih Ching Chu Shih I Pen (4 ANRRERBAD 
Annotations on the Book of Odes. By Bernhard Karligren. Tr. by Tong 
Tong-su. In press. 

Kuo Yu Ku Lan Ching (G64) 


Chinese Version of the Koran. Tr. by Shih Tzu-chou. De luxe binding. 
NT$ 100 (US$ 4). Paper binding. NT$ 80 (US$ 3.2). 


This scholarly work is the first Chinese translation of the Koran to 
appear hitherto in China. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHINESE CLASSICS AND RELATED 


WORKS PRINTED IN TAIWAN 
Issued by the National Central Library 
( Continued from last issue ) 
Part IV Philosophy 
1. The Confucian School 
AFRErE BER HRMS RRE RR RTPA AE 
Ft ith Pl CRT BAA 
AFRB+CE WAT P+ Neer ReH IDA 
MF Xt WARE BRE WB TRB BA HKRLAR 
eS AT RS 
MiTRRO-+BBBAOE MER HARB aT RRR 
Mit SR POPE PCE SEB A UU RAE A aa — 
AGPEAM BRE PRacy pee sR 
HRA REM PAT RRA-BK 
Meet BER E REE RACE RAAT RAR 
Mie RM PRE MBER 
WBPULAtHRAR-B BAER BERTE CARP AMTRRA—-KRH 
RAmMS=+NS REPR HEMES LAB AMTRRS-KRA 
PEAS BRR HRARH: LIRR RARE 
REARER BEARER ERRME RBA ACARERATIA 
FBRSYRESASA—B MESFCR OtHFRTEPRAAA RENBEH 
ENA R AE ce PEC 3200 +- = ZF BS APA EAE 
apt miee BARRE TPRRERE PU4+-=4E mer Race EDA 
PUBS HRB Ri «RABE MRRAE ARSEERA + rE A 
AR FRIAS «RABE ERATE DO DOSE Ree TCL AAR REAP 
LPO + PUFA LE ee REF EE AR 3 P+ RS AEA RASA 
30 +- F.-Y Ok ED BY SER 2 A 
MMATIARGA FRA M+R AT EAs 
FPMGRGERES BRAM MEH +n RBARARREEARH* 
BPXEAAR FSR HES FHS ASREARRA RO+ASERIH 
BABA MARACABLAMCHAL BRT iE BORA 
HARA MRT AF RIA . 
PxLEZRI HRB KABHSREARRA V+ AERIALS AAA 
MERA RA M+ APRA BSA 
(IEG THR Pesce ce 
A+ PKR M+ APRs hPeB RHA 
FFM FSR PRICE Cee a 
ABAR BR RMT + AER erA 
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AFESA mR WOH P+ SAA eMC ect a 
EMRCAAATANG PRR HSRC MAREE M+HFe 
Atri IEF SEN 4s 
SHARAN HAR SE PO OTHER ee 
PRASAD SSPE PO -+POSR Ree TIER Hy EDAS 
FEMUR NBARAM AEA PO SAAR EFA TR -EDAS 
WEBE BitAM M+ SARAH PRIVAT Re ce 
RESEDA EE ZR» DERE > BET TRY RAR + BAK > SERGI ~ STE > 
=, > BBA + TRE > ERA > BATS + AIAN > TR» G+ OSE » ASR 
» EPRI o RAR s ARS 9 THHEFCAZEGME © 
BRE RAR TEP BERS 
MERSG PST PRIM PAR A 
WHER Wee M+ aE GEDA 
Rais WM MARR ae 
SAAR JA BEHE PO POE Ree sea My MED AS 
QAR PAR CR PRB FESC(EM RRA A BAM RIA HE Bs 
FLERE (A IHE JER IEC — BEA 
SRRR-+KBAA—BM—-E AVI MAAR KAA 
REE AAGRELA BETA ABUEAABEETE BMH PERSE 
webha As 
ASCH —+-% ERR FBT: PSFK 
FY GYFESEA- EGR FA EDR A 
A SnPkee =+-— BFR A RZ ETERS TT RE RED 
Bie ea A 
Bee PEARSE PO Dee EAA 
+RABEGRO+ERRAaS BRAT TREE MBSR 
SBFRTtAE BAHERR BBANBMSRRA* 
WLC AE WAR MKB S RR 
MIFRE+EE Wee LAB AMTRRA—KH 
HBRRBACE TA PROBA Fe PIE MHI—e DB 
BEE FIN—E CHEE HAP RAR 
Mee SG Hie H+ FLED RED A + 4h 
NAR 

2. The Taoistic School 
BAR —-€¢ BRRSE TRB RRA ARMAA 
COREE KE ABH TRRIABG M+ AFRIKA BAAS a 
CTFHRE-—& AERR HERE REBAR HREM ERH—KE 
CTR E-BANBEN Vem ABA WASH M+ nee Rh 
Byer ElA 
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EFRRAERES BNE TRG METRO R Basie 
TEFL FE RM 
EFMBEW— BG ERA Ot aR hee 
EFARAR Rigi TRESS 
EFM GAR M+ SER ee HE ac 
CTR BRR HEUER RRNA RARREE EH 
PU --—4F Bee Ti RBA Ht hig ED AS 
EFRMTGER BRA PRM MRRER SM Rae Kae Hi 
EFREOM RE BRAK HEFRRMBAM M+ Re RAR Mi 
FR ENAS 
MR RET ERED HIE BRR PARTIC PRB 4-H 
SEAR TT EDA 
EFA BBR PRs Pe sce 
SHAS ABE P+ POE eR RED AEN AS 
FUME FV Bike WAM RRR 
WFR MOE «PO eR ER AR 
HRFRE=+6 AAR BARE HRB ARKAG WAR ERA tt 
FLT TR RES 
WIRE TEES RE HARRARAAK RHPA RRS 
—6 YO+- AE RACTHACAH F EE  e 
FFA BAR DO AETHER ES RAFI A 
FRE eR + POE RHR tee 
BY MRRAAR ARHA RPRARECRARAAL=MAD Wie 
iter Pp BRB ARREA 
RG BRAGA WIRE O+—PRIHARAMIA NO+—F est 
GBIEEIA 
futh+-AB—+ BI E-+ St Ein —BAAMA—E BRU BRB 
CILIA BOA TAMAR RRR 

3. Ancient Jurisprudence 
SF—+WRFTRE-+W# APR Ba WPA RMSE 
BUBMRKERMA RHR BAMTRRA—-RAD HA 
MABTEAS—-E ACHR FRR MRR A VRB 
FRR — BA : 
RIEFRA—+BBR—-BEX—E FAIR ECR RIBERA 
EFS es Fe RRA 
WMF—-Bitzx—-E AMP MRK tPA RRR 
WFR RE FRR RRBs ARB 
TH FEMA Sl GERRI AC 
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4. Military Science 
RaBaE—e BRR BAREH HRT RRA 
ARMAS BARR MARR RRAAKARELBA 
Ae BAR BRAR BART REBT REEHK VRPRBAREL 
PARA ERA 
KERUAK—E TEI HST MRAARE RRS HBR 
RF=@ PARTE RSH MRAAAREtCB 
RF+RE+HR ARR RAKRRE WTS WMRR—-E FRET 
BR-E KBAR B—-E BARGE HBT RRA—-KA 
RF REAR PAPE PAPE RRR AREA 
RF FARR FRRRE RPRFRTRERRK 
RFE: APT PHERA REAR HRECHAR Rt AAR RI A 
RF+=RARZRMAS ARR BUR AMM FRR Bat 
SEW (BRR ARSE P+ AETHER BE 
FF RUE PRR +E Pe AA 
RFR ARPA OOF RRA MAIL REARRKA 
Bits 
RFRA BA P+ =A ADA 
FFREREARMG FEM M+ =F MTA AA 
FRAGMS ARMA OAR HRERRAA MHRA BRRGRT IS 
TRL ARE Th ESR A 
RF—~B MARR HARP MRSAARECB* 
RFAG MARR WRATK HAAR Re—-ek 
AF HRA FREER RSPR ERTREARK 
RF MRO PFERA RPRSRECRA Rt ARtHRKRB AR 
BER: MRR MF + ORR ROKR 
HAA MARKRARBAMNREATERSAMLAT MEAT KEBREH 
ERB Yh EDA) BR SE Ee FILES Be PTE HA 
We F-SIAE (RP MBA BERT E ARERR RICE BS Ms ERA ER 
RFS RR HAIRS AKAREtL BA 
Bes ARE PFERA RAB RRELCB* 
ABA=G AMEBRAR HARSH RAAKAREL BA 
EX: ARBBARM FHERBA RSARECB RK 
“= PRM BAR TRB RRAARREL HA 
REALM BRREME FRERBA REBRRECB* 
OH—-K RUMBA TARR HR RRARBEA 
Bt / VRE HE TATESR ITER RARER FERRE BK 
ARMHEG BRAGG ABP RRAAAREL HH 
SAREECREN BRAG FHERA REBAR BA 
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AMGLRBE ENA UTE WREAK RRS A 

A BRRE+SE RAZR ie SER A EZ JR SELT RID Z EDF 1 BAS A 4S 

RAC oe RAW TARR BLP RAARHAA 

ML him—B AMI tA RAKAVAA 

HARARE Biri HARRAH RAARK 

PRC IOS WAT REE RTM RRAAV ARS A 

WROCRRB AHA TFS RAKRA 

BUD PRIASEHSRIN FR AREA DPT EAs 

RHEARE-E WEBB BRB MRAKRVAA 

ROSPAM BRB PRERRRE  E RRA RIA RS A 

REMI FAG TRL MRAARAV PRE REA 

FAREMETrKE WARM WAPSSHT MaRS 

“EFI 4AS 

RMR WAR LLM RAAB 

RREHB WAM PRR TRB RBARA 

KR-B MER TSH RAARBARRRSS 

REM TMP BHM REAACVAMRREA 

KUT PRA PAPAL Pisce RARE AAR A 

FMASATOSE BARGER WASH RBARK 

MRI +AR HARA +A RATA 

SMBH Bese WBMP RE ARE 

SREB BER PEER +O RHRAR AAA AH 

‘ERICH RRE AAA STE 

ee RH HTH FARRAR HIER Ze 

2 SAK ipa 4 

AI WTA Bw TARR RA ARAM RFA 

HSKMAR-~B RIL TAR MRAARBAN+T eI 

BE(CGHGMS 7A RR ALTARS Oi 

BA A Ba ES Ti FAS REALE ZESE 

ERARERHG BTR E+ AA RAHPTIEP BAA 

BTR se ee RSE PARES SEBR Sta RIK 
5. Miscellaneous Schools ' 

Wist—e AMT t#ABRMTRRA—-KE 

FRUFA-BRGRAK—E API RRR HABER RRH—RA 

REHT=HE AAR AMARE WIAA RRA— RR 

ETFMB+HeAR-BRB_E ABBR WR HRMS RRA RE 

FEFER RBM M+ AFR PAeByMA 

BE Gin SER +R RE RELA 

i St MT wie Me Sa An ee ek ARM pee ot eva AUL Ue 
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WEHF—+—-E PBI PATH: ER UR TRB 
mare PETC WPM RRR 

Ritine +e BEC RR + nes cheeABEA 
AKME=% BIR BPE WAR T RRA 

MRRMX+AE ACRE MRAM TR TRI 
ROP ALHERC «RATES M+ AAP RAR wea 
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RSE SEAR RBS ee ” Fi Af- MEAL TH FP HEH ED AS 
A RS 7G SE ie HE pee FE SCE HY RE Ze Be RR REAR PE ES 
Riqh BA macs Fe Byree JERI (EAA 3c lift Hip 
FEC BAB SABE ee RNS PEE SEZ BR RIS rahe 
to — ti 
FA BScbime se TRIN RE ESE SEE A BRA a = 
BREUTA TPB mu EMEET Fp aie Ht jag EDA 
BR Bae WSBT Rec eM > 
6. Chinese Medicine 

PRAT —Ae HBAS SH=EB HAE 
eee A BED AS 
TEARS HAZE PORE ERA ROMER RBA 


FADRMBHRGCER AME VOOR HA RM EAR RANE RET 
{Ci ZA RENAL 
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WHLALA Cm WR O+-POse Re Tee AED 

RRR WMT MER MOEA RIDA Bae 
EFA BL RED Ae 

CRA MRR TEESE POPU ee Te ED: 

HA ACDE TEAMS VO UUAE Eerie aN A AS 
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IGT TE RAR mf ee ICAL HA AI ED AS 
MCKERIA FRB] PO-1- POZE TF REN AED As 
WERE WRGAR WRAITH RA ee RFA 
MARAT Was M+ Ribdatrresin AR 

ECR BAAR FAH POAT CHARA 

RBS MO TRAE PO PU4E Reb Icik REA 

AEA RE RG vib ee = POPUP ETA BA EIA 

SAS IRAN = TAPRGLIERR Pata MeAIB A A A EAS 
RECRRARRE THO THIeTT POPOL ee ARID 
1. 

BTROHAATCR WRT BRR TT BabeA PO-4-7N4ER 
AG TEs Bd Se HY He EAs 

CARTE LSS PO AR ATF NAS 

TS PRE R KAM P+ OETARRT AAA 

7. Ephemerides and Calendars 

Ses RETIRE P04 SAE TTR EAR 

AMET EAE RRA PABA PO TARR THC EIAs 

MAR =B We BRAT MHRA eIA 

WEBS PPIERAR WA M+ PUR TT ASEM EIA 

hSETESS TREE OT SAE TCE REA 

ATA WABI FATE PO NAFEDAS 
peti THR SUE PO-- SARL T ICA BERL A 

Ra BKA +H TE PO ARR H RR EIA 
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Aieet FT BR MANET AAAI 
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PM UMASIFE TR ARBRE FRECHE A eee CR a HE UE 
Ce ee lt: we a SAEs Josip 

Bhim BADR M+R BEA 

AEA Ge Pc Py PERL 

RE: Rice TERA IEDSR I 

Ree MB POA ee Te LE 4 

aeiaiiis FSR P04 ARITA EEA 

Sime Ele TSM TERE TER Ec RT CIT AS 
Ait wee WR PATER FR PO AETHER 
FAR RPO+-PO4E MEAL TICE HZ BIEN AR 

Aida FABRE P+ S4E eI TPA HAM RADA 

AM = BHR BRAILES 2+ ACT PARA EEDA 
LICR iS [Me MICE a 

THINS = SE BMEE «BRIE eS a; 

MAAS RHE MCE 

Brith TAREE BSCE a eS a a: 

Seen ARE SEBIHEBE BEICE) eS eA 

mine BAHAR ERA POTS ITAA REDS 

TR BR POA wee ree MLAS 

AMMA FH PMB A eae HS 
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BRB AP SRA PO ANAL Ti et EN AK 
RASRR—=E HARM O+—PRRRRRPTAAB EMA 
Part VI Appendix 

1. Classics 
SE CHEBA DATASET RERH RA MK 
FRR TERR 
mas THER Bickle Reeve AER 
ERBAUGHA—-E BME HHERBEZASHRRBA 
EACH BEAR WRU Wt Nec BARA 
PACH BER PKR EBASHREBA 
HAAR Hw PTR Re BTL UEDA 
PR TSCAS PA PRAM PPREARSRNMREARRRE BSA LL 
bff) Ri 

2. History 
RrkraGmwric CES 455% SRAM HAIL RPRERASUNMRS 
APRS B= AERA 
eB BETCHA Rc PEL cK 
PRRs AREA BEAR PRCA A SRA ARR 
B= 
mies ARAB SiR PHARM REEA 
ii He FS 
APG 2C3 RR RESCH RER SRB RAA aR B— > — 
PRP BAe BH Ep Fay EFA 3c RK, 
PRES + ARS Re TRE RMRAAA DLR 
BRAFCCRARRRS EM TRA PREC (LH REA SB REARR 
BRU HEIR 
MMB FARTS PH RECLM MR RE RSM RAA MESH 
ESC Cie SERRE REC (LM REE A RA 
SMEAR TRAE ARREARS HAREM DLE 
Bi 
PRBS TEBE PRR 
PREREMAR RAB REVRTT + ne Rhee 
FB Bee aE DO--A ER  ER ZA B CK E AR 
ROB GRRI| MR PALM MTREARRABRALARARBH— BE 
DE RRA 

3. Philosophy 
THRE FERR +e ILRESHEEA ARR 
WIEF RATER RK PHREBLARHRRBA MAR 
ASMBRREBAS SE RR M+ ATR RR 
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PERE tint AR EDS REP eee 
AMERRAKS BRBATE MA OLS 


RATHE SORE BERR PRIMA AR 

Pet Rin RR FERRE EPRREPXRREIRA OLE 

SMM +e WIA BRR OTA RAA BRR 

Be ARAMA +e IBA 

RAGS BUS BMS Ot KARR EAA ULAR 
4. Collections 

CRE ARR AKER PRRBRARPRREVAB VL KERORMERE 

FFE SI 

WTR PRA Bsc BEA 

FERNS BRR HPREBLASHRREA OL MUM 

SEARMBRAER BERR OARS RENA MRR 


(EXUDE —— BARI me MA Ot AE CT RH LE 
HATFSCHT A 
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SYMPOSIUM ON THE HISTORY OF CHINESE LITERATURE 


( FA BSCR ie ) 


(In Celebration of Mr. Yu Yu-jen’s Eightieth Birthday 
4 vols. NT$ 60.00 
Published by the China Culture Publishing Foundation, Taipei, Taiwan. 


TITLE 


AUTHOR PROFESSION OF THE AUTHOR 


Confucius and the Book Chang Chi-yun #§3#% Minister, Ministry of Eduction 


of Poetry 7L*# ZK 
Ch’ii Yiian JAR 


Sung Yii = 


Mei Ch’eng #3% 


Su Hsueh-lin #/S3#k ~ 
Ch’eng T’i-hsuan XRF 


Lao Kan 4& 


Szii-Ma Hsiang-ju®] Bim Yeh Ching-bing #£R i 


Szti-Ma Chien Be 
Yang Hsiung #i¢ 
Pan Ku #£/f] 

Ts’ai I BS 

Ts’ao Chih if 
Tso Szi AB 

T’ao Ch’ien Pa 
Shén Yiieh 7% 
Chiang Yen 7r## 


Liu Hsieh Ps 


Hesii Ling @w 


Chih Tz’u-yun $k 
Wang Te-chao +74 
Wang Li-chun + #4 
Chen Fa-jen #238] 
Sun Yun-hsie #38 
Li Chen-tung 4/g4 
Ch’u Wan-li R#R# 


Wang Kung-yu =A 
Pao Ming-shu f55# 


Professor, Taiwan Provincial 
Cheng Kung University 
Professor, National Chengchi 
University 

Professor, National Taiwan Uni- 
versity 

Lecturer, National Taiwan Uni- 
versity 

Professor, National Taiwan Uni- 
versity 

Professor, Taiwan Provincial 
Normal University 

Associate Research Member, 
Academia Sinica 

Professor, Taiwan Provincial 
Normal University 

Professor, National Taiwan Uni- 
versity 

Professor, Taiwan Provincial 
Normal University 

Professor, National Taiwan Uni- 
versity 

Member, National Assembly 
Member, National Assembly 


Hsiung Kung-che f@2#% Professor, National Chengchi 


Feng Chen-chi *§K3 
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University 
Associate Professor, National 
Taiwan University 








Yii Hsin Ff 

Wang Po +# 

Ch’én Tzi-ang MFA 
Méng Hao-jan F#* 
Wang Wei +# 

Kao Shih ia 

Ch’én Shén #2 

Wang Ch’ang-ling =-Am 


Li Pe #4 
Tu Fu 


Wei Yin-wu Re 
Méng Chiao #%*% 

Han Yi @& 

Po Chit-i SES 

Liu Yi-hsi #igggh 

Liu Tsung-yiian #sK7t 


Yiian Chén 
Chia Tao RS 


Tu Mu #4 


Li Shang-yin 275 
Wén T’ing-chin REG 


Szii K’ung T’u WA 


Yao Ku-liang @#@R 
Yang K’ai-ling BYR 
Ch’en Chihb-ping peaic7® 
Peng Kuo-tung ei 
Liu Yen-tou FIER 
Sun Ju-lng Hank 

Su Yung-hui 4m 


Li Ju-shu 47s 


Chang Wei-han ete 
Wang I-chih =#)z 


Hsia Tsi-an Bye 

Ko Hsien-ning BRS 
Chao Yu-p’ei BAF 
Ch’ing Chiao-i ### 
Liu Chung-lieh #\%<7 
Tai Ching-nung #AR 


Chang Hsiu-ya {Ria 
Miu T’ien-hua #@K# 


Liu Hsiang-shan Pil) 


Chou Hsiu-hsia MAK 
Shen Chen #@/% 


Member, National Assembly 
Member, National Assembly 
Professor, Taiwan Provincial 
Normal University 

Secretary, Central Committee, 
KMT 

Member, Control Yuan 
Member, National Assembly 
Senior Editor, National Central 
Library 

Secretary, Office of the Presi- 
dent 

Member, Control Yuan 
Teacher, Taiwan Provincial 
Chienk’uo Middle Schoo} 
Professor, National Taiwan Uni- 
versity 

Member, Committee for Art Ed- 
ucation, Ministry of Education 
Professor, Taiwan Normal Uni- 
versity 

Deputy Chief, 4th Section, Cen- 
tral Committee, KMT 
Professor, Taiwan Provincial 
Normal University 

Professor, National Taiwan Uni- 
versity 

Member, National Assembly 
Professor, Taiwan Provincial 
versity 

Staff Member, Central Com- 
mittee, KMT 

Member, National Assembly 
Member, Committee for Trans- 
lation and Compilation of College 


Textbooks, Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 


Tu Ch’en-hsiang #: Si Professor, Taiwan Provincial 
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Normal University 


Shang-kuan Wan-érh 
bi ea 5d 

Li Yi 2 

Fan Chung-yen ji (+3 
Yen Shu 4% 

Liu Yung #)x 
Ou-yang Hsiu xi6é 
Tséng Kung @% 


Wang ‘An-shih =£4 


Su Shih #e 


Huang T’ing-chien (HE 


Ch’in Kuan #&% 
Ch’én Shih-tao Beit 
Chou Pang-yen AE 
Li Ch’ing-chao #}§/4 
Li Yu See 


Hsin Ch’i-chi *- 3% 
Chu Shu-Chén “HE 


Yiian Hao-wén 704-4) 


Tung Chiai-yiian #7 


Kuan Han ch’ing x 


Wang Té-hsin +@f— 


Ma Chih-yiian BAcz 
Yi Chi gz & 


Sun Ling HB 


Chuang Yen } 
Chu Tzu-fan «}-% 


Lu Fu-ting KK 
Lo Hsueb-lien @B%& 
Liang Jung-jo ZRA4 


Wu T’ien-sheng 2K 


Professor, National Academy of 
Arts and Crafts 

Diector, National Palace Museum 
Professor, Taiwan Provincial 
Normal University 

Member, Committee for Art Ed- 
ucation, Ministry of Education 

Deputy Manager, China Broac- 
casting Company 

Professor, Private Tungkai Uni- 
versity 

General Secretary, Navy Gen- 
eral Headquarters 


Chiang Fu-t’sung #(@34 Director, National Central 


Leon L. Y. Chang #8 %E President, 


Yen En-wen % Se 


Library 

National Academy 
of Arts and Crafts 

Staff Member, Ministry of Ed- 
ucation 


Yang Hsiang-shi jk Specialist, Ministry of Education 


Pa Hu-t’ien PX 


Feng Fang-ming ‘i & 


Wu Yen-huan 223 
Ch’en P’an-tsao BR? 


Chia Chin-te RA@ 
Lu Yuan-chun #7 


Chiang Yin-long 7° eh 


Kuo Hsin-lu 3,7 @ 


Cheng Chien @& €% 


Wu I-fei 2—#% 


Teng Sui-ning PEE 
Sun K’e-k’uan KkR 


= 


Professor, Taiwan Provincial 
Normal University 

Member, National Assembly 
Legislator, Legislative Yuan 
Professor, Taiwan Provincial 
Normal University 

Senior Advisor to the President 
Associate Professor, National 


Chengchi University 


Lecturer, Taiwan Provincial 
Newsman, Wen Hua News Agen- 
cy 

Professor, 


National Taiwan 


University 
Editor in Chief, Land Reform 


» Monthly 


Editor, Ministry of Education 
Associate Professor, 
Tunghai University 


Private 





Kuan Yiin-shih #24 


Shih Nai-an Site 
Sung Lien 7: 


Kao Ch’i ny File 


Li Méng-yang 3%} 
Kuei Yu-kung #3 


Wu Ch’éng-én £KB 
Hsii Wei @ iff 

Wang Shih-chén tsi 
T’ang Hsien-tsu #3548 


Yiian Hung-tao ##i8 
Ts’ang Hsiieh F# & 


Wu Wei-yeh %(¢@% 
Chin Jén-jui @A Hi 
P’u Sung-ling i 
Wang Shih-chn =+i 


Li Yi = ff 


Fang Paoy % 


Chéng Hsieh @ & 


Wu Chia-tzii 2 aie 
Yiian Mei # #& 


Ts’ao Chan # % 
Chi-yun & 6 


Lo Chih-tang #¢A% 
Ch’en Chi-ying pee e 
Shiao Chi-chung ###= 
Shen Chien-shih 2? #+ 
Ch’en Ting-shan fel! 


Hsu Shih-ying #(H-FE: 


Cheng Kuan-ying @#i¢ 


T’ao Feng-sien ijz€(ill 


Wang Cheou-kang + ## Professor, 


Li Yueh-kang #8) 


Tu Hsin-wu tt 7s 





Student, Post-graduate School 
of Taiwan Provincial Normal 
University 

Legislator, Legislative Yuan 
Professor, Private Tunghai Uni- 
versity 

Secretary, Examination Yuan 
Author 
Professor, Taiwan Provincial 
Normal University 

Staff Member, National Insti- 
tute of Compliation & Transla- 
tion 

Author 

Taiwan Provincial 
Normal University 

Professor, Taiwan Provincial 
Normal University 

Specialist, Control Yuan 


Huang Hsueh-tun ““S#% Member, Planning Commission 


Yen Yun-ho #2& 


Yang Chung-chen #5<# Professor, 


Liu Chieh-ping #4 * 
Ting Chi-pang TY 
Chang Chin #& %& 


Feng Shu-keng ‘© ## 


Chang Cheou-ping jk# FLecturer, 


Wei Hsi-wen #2 
Wang Wei-hsieh > fi (* 


Wang Ping-ning => # 
Kao Ming & 
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for Recovery of Mainland 

Staff Member Central Commit- 
tee, KMT 

Taiwan Provincial 
Normal University. 

Legislator, Legislative Yuan 
Senior Advisor to the President 
Associate Professor, National 
Taiwan University 


Editor of the China Series Pub- 
lishing Committee, Ministry 
Education 

National Chengchi 
University 

Member, National Assembly 
Professor, Taiwan Provincial 
Normal University 

Author 
Professor, Taiwan Provincial 
Normal University 











Yao Nai #k if 


Kung Tzi-chén #42 
Tséng Kuo-fan @|0% 


Yi Yiieh qq # 


Li Tz’u-ming 42% 


T’an Szi-t’ung Miia [a 
Wang K’ai-yiin —- Mik 
Lin Shu *# #& 


Chu Tsu-mou «ja# 


Liang Ch’i-ch’ao R¥# 


Wang Kuo-wei +=j## 


Ch’én San-li = 
Su Hsiian-ying @xEH 


Chang Ping-lin Mie 


Ch’iu Féng-chia S47 


Wu Mei = *% 


Chang Mei-i 44% 


Wang Han-cho + j#(# 


Professor, Taiwan Provincial 
Normal University 


Legislator, Legislative Yuan 


Wang Chih-tsung —-%# Editor in Chief, Central Broad- 


Lin Hsin #t = 


Chiang Chun-chang 
RAR 

Yang I-feng #—2& 
Wu Wan-ku 224 


Shao Tsu-kung #4 j8#% 


Chiang Chieh-sen 772% 4 


Mao Tzu-shui 67k 


Yu Chun-chih R#A@ 


casting Station 


Professor, Taiwan Provincial 


Normal University 


Author 

Legislator, Legislative Yuan 
Councilor, Office of the Presi- 
dent 

Editor in Chief, China Culture 
Publishing Foundation 


: Author 


Professor, National Taiwan Uni- 
versity 
Professor, National Taiwan Uni- 
versity 


Peng Ch’un-shih W#@%-+- Legislator, Legislative Yuan 


Ou Hsieh-fang K#ics 


Lin Yin i #F 


Lin Hsiung-siang *#kfeii= Directory, 


Assistant Professor, National 
Taiwan University 
Professor, Taiwan Provincial 
Normal University 
Taiwan Provincial 


Historical Research Commission 


Wang Chin-chang 7/£#& Professor, Private Soochow Uni- 
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versity 








ART OF CHINA 


Parts I and II each ia 1200 
NT$40.000 
Part iii US$ 16.00 
From ancient times down to the present day, Chinese Art has been famous 
throughout the world and as Chinese paintings calligraphy are especially re- 
presentative of the wonderful art of China, this Committee (China Series Pub- 
lishing Committee) has selected over five hundred specimens of painting and 
calligraphy from the collections in the National Palace Museum and the National 
Central Musemum. The works chosen are arranged in chronological order, 
covering the p2riod from tee Tsin Dynasty down to the Ch’ing Dynasty. In these 
six volumes are included examples of the work of famous calligraphists such 
as Wang Hsi-chih, Chu Sui-liang, T’s’ai Hsiang, Su Shih, and Chao Meng-fei, to- 
gether with paintings by renowned artists such as Tung Yuan, Shih Chu-jan, 
Fan K’uan, Ni Tsan, Shen Chou, T’ang Yin and Wen Cheng-ming. Works of this 
kind are extremely rare so that they may be considered art treasures in the 
truest sense of the word ana part of the cultural heritage of mankind. 











Selected Masterpieces Of 
Chinese Painting And 
Calligraphy 


60 Plates, cm. 41x35, loose leaf 
NT$ 150.00 
PRICE: Usg - 6.00 


This volume comprises sixty reproductions of selected specimens of paint- 
ing and calligraphy by famous Chinese artists from the Tsin Dynasty down to 
the Ch’ing Dynasty. The originals are kept in the Nationa] Palace Museum in 
Taichung. 








Both the above works are published by the China Series Publishing Com- 
mittee, If South Chung Shan Road, Taipei, Taiwan. Tel. 26882. General Agency 
in Taiwan: China Book and Instrument Service (+h BF @Bitt) No. 42, Section 
I, Kaifeng Street, Taipei. Tel. 31477. Agents in Hongkong. 


CHI SHENG BOOK Co. 
3380E Nathan Road, Kowloon, Hongkong 
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